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, as Angelique, in “‘M'lle. Rosita.” 
, Boston. 
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EUGENE O'BRIEN, as the Marquis, and FRITZI SCHEFF, as Rosita, in “‘M'lle. Rosita.” 
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Photograph by Marceau, Boston. 
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MISS OLGA STECK and GEORGE GRAHAM, in Acct Il of “Mlle. Rosita,"” FRITZ] SCHEFF’S new musical play. 
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A scene in the third act of “‘M'lle. Rosita,” showing FRITZI SCHEFF, as Rosita, and WALTER JONES, as Aristide Boutonniere, in the hand 
of the Gendarmes. Fhotograph by Marceau, Boston. 
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A scene in “ The Red Rose,” VALESKA SURATT'S new starring vehicle. 


Fhotograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph by The Dover Street Studios, London. 
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MISS ETHEL LEVEY, whois apvearing at the Folies Bergere, New York's newest dining and amusement place 
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THLEEN CLIFFORD, one of the foremost artistes at the Folies Ber; 


newest place of amusement. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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in New York. Photograph by Felix Faris 


MARTHA LENCLUD, a French actress, who is now entertaining patrons of the Folies Bergere, 
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as John Truesdale, in the latter's starring vehicle, 


Photograph by White, New York. 
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ETHEL GREEN, who is appearing in the support of RALPH HERZ, in “ Dr, De Luxe.” 
Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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MABEL HITE, as Norah, the maid in her starring vehicle, ‘‘A Certain Party.” 
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Photograph by Champlain & Farrar, Boston. 
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A scene from “‘A Certain Party,"°, MABEL HITE’S new play. Photograph by Champlain & Farrar, Boston. 
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CORDELIA MC DONALD, as Mrs. Jim Burton; JOSEPHINE LOVETT, as Bess Landor; ROBERT EDESON, as 
How Landor, and GEORGE BARNUM, as Bob Manning. Photograph by White, New York. 
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JOSEPHINE LOVETT, as Bess Landor, and JOHN PRESCOTT, as Petro, in “Where the Trail Divides," 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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E. M. DRESSER, as Walt Wagner; JOSEPHINE LOVETT, as Bess Landor; CHARLES CHAPPELLE, as Col. Landor; and GEORGE 
BARNUM, as Bob Manning, in “* Where the Trail Divides." Fhotograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph copyright 1911, by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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MISS GRACE GEORGE, as Kitty Constable, in her new play, “‘Sauce for the Goose.” 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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MRS. LESLIE CARTER and ROBERT WARWICK, in “* Two Women,’ a. novelization of which will 
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be found complete in this issue. 
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By RUPERT HUGHES é 
Novelized from MRS, LESLIE CARTER'’S acting 
version of the play, with the permission of the author 


By PHILIP WINSLOW fs) 
CHAPTER I—THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS A 


EMY DE MARGYL, rake, gambler, memories; his chateau, fallen into the 
and spendthrift, was dead; his possession of his creditors, bore its an- 
‘boon-companions who had helped cestral name no longer: Remy Moreau, 

him many a time, to drape the night with an humble artist and lithographer, lived 
scarlet curtains at the Bal Tabarin and on, however, in a remote suburb of 
the Rat Mort, kept no vacant place for Paris, where the skirts of the silken city 
him at their convivial tables or in their fringe out into simple cottages and 
Copyright, 1911, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 
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rural gardens. Yet both were one and 
the same man. 

It came about in this fashion. 

The Comte de Margyl, a young man 
of ideals and ambitions, with the joy of 
life throbbing strongly in his pulses, had 
felt a profound vocation for art, and 
had enrolled himself as a student with 
the best masters of Paris. His work 
showed great promise, but he lacked 
that check-rein, the discipline of poverty, 
which was the disguised blessing of his 
fellows, and the malaria of bohemian- 
ism, easily caught by the most saintly 
soul in the cafés of the Latin Quarter 
and Montmarte, quickly developed into 
a raging fever. The bright-lights of noc- 
turnal revelry soon became more attrac- 
tive to him than the north-lights of 
honest toil with brush and palette; he 
had money to burn, and he set out to 
start a conflagration with it. Thus the 
student was rapidly transformed into 
the viveur, to the profit of ballet-dancers, 
cocottes, parasites and wine merchants, 
but, in the same ample measure, to his 
own destruction. 

At the end of two years, Comte Remy 
de Margy] had run through all of his in- 
come-bearing inheritance placed in the 
funds; and not only that, but he had 
submerged all of his landed property— 
chateau, forests and fields—with mort- 
gages. At last the day of reckoning 
came; he was declared bankrupt, his 
chateau was seized, his apartment fur- 
nishings in Paris were confiscated, and 
he was turned out into the streets, liter- 
ally without a penny. Montmartre had 
claimed another victim. 

He pawned his seal ring with the 
family crest, and then went straight to 
a chemist’s to purchase a vial of swift 
and subtle poison. With the lethal drug 
in his pocket, he roamed the boulevards 
in the dusk of the evening, looking for 
a decent place to die. People whom he 
passed thought that he was mad as he 
shambled along, muttering to himself, 
and indeed his mind was in that shad- 
owy border-land between sanity and de- 
mentia, while his soul was struggling 
with the nameless demons in the slough 
of despond. 

He took no heed of streets or direc- 
tion, he only knew that his back was 
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turned upon the evil shrines of the city, 
among which he had been known as 
the prince of prodigality, and that his 
face was toward the Great Beyond. He 
wanted to be where they would not 
know his face when they picked him up 
and would not sneer words of cynical 
pity over his last atonement. 

He passed through a manufacturing 
district, then through a quarter clut- 
tered with the dingy dwellings of the 
poor, then into a region of scattered 
little homes where avenues of trees cast 
great masses of shadow under the street- 
lamps.and where the scent of old-fash- 
ioned flowers now and then softened 
the night-breeze. The thoroughfare 
widened out into a small park, and there, 
thinking that he had found the place 
where he could die in peace, he threw 
himself down upon a bench. He had 
walked many miles, and as soon as 
he relaxed, his suicidal purpose was 
lost in a great drowsiness. He. fell into 
a stupor, which in delirious dreams he 
thought was that of death itself. Ages 
afterward, it seemed to him, though it 
was only ten minutes, he was suddenly 
aroused by a voice ; some one was speak- 
ing to him, gently and softly. 

“Monsieur is ill?” 

He looked up to see a young girl 
standing by him. Her face had a strange, 
piquant charm, made lovely and spiritual 
by a serenity of heart which glowed with 
a still, pure fire in her topaz eyes. Her 
voice, though touched. with the vibrato 
of Paris, was as soft as a caress. De 
Margyl scrutinized her carefully; he 
knew too well the kind of girls who 
spoke to men in the streets of Paris 
after night-fall. But he saw that her 
dress was old and shabby; her shoes 
worn; her hands red at the knuckles 
from work. Beside her was a Heavy 
bundle which she had been carrying be- 
fore she saw him, The fingers with 
which she plucked at his sleeve were 
full of little scars, rough and corrugated 
like a thimble. All these were obvious 
marks of her class; she was a little 
seamstress who had plied a needle from 
dawn until dusk for a few sous and was 
now delivering her finished work. 

And so, with the need of a little 
human sympathy and companionship 
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heavy upon him, he began to talk with 
her. He learned that her name was 
Jeannette, that she lived near by, that 
she had no people and supported her- 
self, that she was an honest girl. He 
found out that she was weak and almost 
ill but that she had infinite hope for 
the future and did not complain about 
her lot: that she faced life with a bright 
cheerfulness and was content with her 
place in it. He said nothing of himself 
or of his deadly mood, but with an 
insight that seemed almost divine to 
him, she guessed his condition, and with 
a few simple, homely phrases she ex- 
pressed her regret and endeavored to 
console him. 

Finally she said that she must con- 
tinue on her errand, and bravely hoisted 
her bundle upon her tired shoulders ; but 
he insisted upon going with her and re- 
lieving her of the burden. He smiled 
with some of his one-time merriment as 
he thought of what the wild crowd at the 
Bal Tabarin would say if they saw him 
escorting a seamstress and carrying her 
work for her; and with that smile came 
a sense of freedom from his despair and 
all the old life. He saw her to her home, 
and then dashed his flask of poison 
against the cobble-stones. At that mo- 
ment Comte Remy de Margy] died, of 
his own will but not by his own hand; 
he died and became reincarnated into 
Remy Moreau. 

Two months afterward he was a 


valued craftsman in a lithographing . 


establishment of the quarter, his artistic 
studies having given him a good ground- 
work for that trade. He was rated only 
as a laboring-man, and his wages were 
small, but he was happy; he and Jean- 
nette lived together in a neat cottage 
near the place of their meeting, man and 
wife in the sight of heaven and on the 
books of the mayor of the arrondis- 
sement. And greater love than theirs 
could not be found in all the chateaux 
of France. 


CHAPTER II 
- A COTTAGE OF THE POOR 


Their honeymoon was one of constant 
toil, but they were as happy as if they 
had spent it idling in the luxurious 


hotels of the Riviera. Jeannette kept on 
with her sewing in order that she might 
share in the expenses of the establish- 
ment, but Remy insisted that at least 
she should have some help with the 
house-work, and so Yvonne, an old 
peasant woman who would weed the 
kitchen garden and milk the cow, be- 
came a part of their ménage. They were 
really very poor, though Jeannette, ac- 
customed to self-denial from her child- 
hood, refused to admit the fact. Remy, 
however, chafed against the fate which 
forced his wife to bend over a sewing 
machine for ten hours a day and to deny 
herself nourishing food and pretty 
things to wear. Determined to give her 
some adequate reward for the new 
purpose in life which she had brought to 
him, for the love and brightness with 
which she had lifted him up from the 
depths, he slaved at his trade until he 
had mastered every detail. The process 
of color-engraving then in use impressed 
him as being crude, and he spent his 
nights in perfecting designs for an im- 
provement. When he had worked it out 
to his satisfaction he patented the proc- 
ess, and then submitted his papers to 
Bernadotte Fréres, the largest engraving 
house of Paris. Months passed by and 
he received no answer, but he and Jean- 
nette still kept up their hopes of a for- 
tune from the patent. But on Sundays, 
when the light was good, Remy returned 
to the first love of his brain, portrait 
painting, with Jeannette as his model. ° 
He strove with the zeal of the true artist 
to catch the soul of Jeannette, which 
was like a star, and put it on canvas, 
but he could never match the picture 
with his ideal of the subject. 

The summer of their honeymoon 
waned, the autumn passed by, and the 
winter set in, cold and stern. Jeannette 
seemed to get thinner, no matter how 
much milk, fresh from their own cow, 
Yvonne made her drink. A hacking 
cough developed, and though she insist- 
ed that it was only a cold from which 
she would soon recover, Remy began to 
worry and called in a doctor—who said 
little, gave her some medicine, dropped 
in every day for a neighborly call, and 
refused to send them a bill. The cough 
grew worse, however, and the hectic 
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flush on Jeannette’s cheeks became more 
ominous; but as her illness progressed 
her cheeriness never waned, and her in- 
dustry at the sewing machine increased. 

One bleak winter evening, when the 
snow was falling heavily, the doctor— 
he was a good, gruff soul named Michel 
—came to the simple cottage for his 
daily visit. He was met only by Yvonne ; 
Remy was not yet home from his 
shop, and Jeannette had gone out to 
deliver some dresses upon which she 
was working. 

He -growled professionally when the 
old peasant woman told him that his pa- 
tient was away, and remarked that work 
was suicide for a woman in her condi- 
tion. 

“That’s the favorite form of suicide 
with us poor folks,” Yvonne answered. 

“T know; I know,” he said. “It’s piti- 
ful to see them. They dig their own 
graves and stumble into them.” 

“But Jeannette is so cheerful and 
hopeful,” Yvonne argued. 

“That’s a bad sign. It’s the rapid kind 
she has—galloping, you might call it.” 

“You never told her so!” Yvonne 
cried out in alarm. “You always said it 
was only a bad cold.” 

“All doctors are liars,” Michel an- 
swered, beginning to mix a dose of 
medicine. “I’ve told a thousand lies in 
my day, Yvonne, and to please God I'll 
tell a thousand more.” 

“But the Bible says, ‘Thou shalt not 
lie!’ ” 

“And it also says the truth should not 
always be told. If the truth were told 
everywhere by everybody for one day, 
the world would stop living—society 
would commit universal suicide.” 

“Still I think that somebody should 
tell her the truth,” Yvonne declared. 

“Then you tell her, if you are so 
brave.” 

Just then there was a scratching at 
the window pane; some one was brush- 
ing the snow and frost away. Through 
the cleared spzce Jeannette peered in 
at them, smiling roguishly. Yvonne 
rushed to open the door, and dragged 
her mistress, who was covered with 
snow and was lugging a large basket, 
inside without ceremony, scolding her 
for not taking better care of herself. 


“Yes, it is cold,” the girl said with a 
weary sigh, “especially in this well ven- 
tilated jacket of mine. Oh, it’s good to 
be home. Isn’t Remy here yet ?” 

Doctor Michel asked her how she was 
feeling, and she protested that she was 
getting along splendidly. He warned her 
against going out in the winter air so _ 
thinly dressed, but she said with a laugh 
that was half a cough: 

“Just you wait till Remy’s patent is 
accepted. He tells me that the first thing 
he’ll buy is a sealskin coat for me. I tell 
him that the second thing we’ll buy is a 
fur-lined overcoat for him, with a tall, 
shiny silk hat. He’ll be very handsome 
in a silk hat.” 

“You ought not to have stayed out so 
long, at any rate,” the doctor continued. 

Jeannette, who had gone to her ma- 
chine and begun her eternal sewing 
again, looked up with a smile and said: 

“T just had to stop in front of the 
bakery shop for another good look at 
that old wedding cake. It’s as hard as a 
rock, and covered with dust; it has a 
bridal coach and four white horses on 
it, you know, and one of the horses has 
lost a leg. Isn’t that a shame? We'll buy 
that wedding cake, doctor, when we get 
rich. But I hope that we don’t have to 
wait until all the other horses have lost 
all their legs; I hope that they can keep 
on trotting until Remy’s invention is 
accepted.” 

Then she began to laugh, with a trace 
of hysteria in her merriment. 

“There, you are laughing. That proves 
you are better,” the doctor said gently. 

But she suddenly became serious, and 
answered wistfully : 

“T wonder, I wonder! Doctor, did you 
ever notice the fire when it is dying out? 
Did you ever observe how it acts? It 
gets lower and lower, and the grey old 
ashes creep up and up, and the room 
grows colder; and then, finally, sud- 
denly, the flames brighten and leap and 
the sparks chatter, and the shadows 
jump about on the wall, and it looks as 
if it were going to take on new life. But 
it doesn’t; it’s the last gasp. It tries to 
die laughing and singing. I should like 
to die like that.” 

Doctor Michel shook his head sadly, 
and Yvonne whimpered: 
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“You must not talk of dying.” 

“Then don’t call it dying,” she an- 
swered, still working the machine. “Call 
it just sleeping. I’ve always had to go to 
bed so late and get up so early; but out 
there in the little churchyard they sleep 
with folded hands and they never care 
at all how late it gets, They don’t hear 
any alarm clocks, and nobody pounds on 
their door. They just sleep till noon— 
and on and on and on. Rich people can 
live and sleep late, like the dead people, 
so they like to live. But we working 
people appreciate dying. It’s like a holi- 
day; we can stay abed till noon.” 

“You must not say such things,” 

Yvonne declared. “Your husband needs 
you.” 
; “Ves, that’s so. But if it weren’t for 
him, I’d really like to die. I’m pretty 
tired, you know, and I ache a good deal 
here in the chest. You see, doctor, I’m 
just worn out with holding body and 
soul together, If it weren’t for Remy— 
but I must finish my work.” 

She began to run her machine with 
amazing energy. 

“T forbid you to work,” the doctor 
said sternly. 

“But, doctor, I can’t rest! I’ve prom- 
ised to finish this dress, It’s for a bride, 
and she’s such a beauty, such a sweet 
girl, and so kind. She let me do most of 
her gowns. There was some crépe de 
chine left over from one, and she gave it 
to me. I took it and just laid myself out 
in making a dress for myself to please 
Remy. He has been painting my por- 
trait in it; he paints wonderfully, you 
know, when he has the time.” 

Remy’s footsteps were soon heard 
outside, and she flew to the door in a 
tremble of pleasure to let him in. He 
embraced her with infinite tenderness, 
and then she busied herself with wifely 
attentions, taking off his coat, brushing 
the snow from his muffler, rubbing his 
hands to make them warm and holding 
them over the charcoal stove. 

Dr. Michel gavé a cordial greeting to 
Remy, who still looked the gentleman 
in spite of his workingman’s clothes, and 
with-a cheerful smile tried to give a 
favorable report on Jeannette’s health, 
in answer to the husband’s anxious 
question. Then she asked: 


“Have you been to the post-office? 
Did you get good news?” 

“Not yet, sweetheart, not yet,” Remy 
said with a little dejection. “But we 
must be patient. Bernadotte Fréres have 
had my plans and models for a long, long 
time now. That’s good news in itself. 
It shows they must be interested. Per- 
haps a letter will come to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, always to-morrow!” 
Jeannette exclaimed. “We’ve waited 
so long for to-morrow. I really don’t 
feel able to wait much longer.” 

“But so long as we have one an- 
other—” Remy began. Then with an 
effort she brightened, and said: 

“Yes, yes; that’s true. We have one 
another, and what else counts, after all? 
And the doctor says I’m better. You do 
say so, don’t you, doctor? Of course, 
you can never believe these doctors, but 
in this case we'll try to believe Dr. 
Michel, for I want to be better, Remy. 
I want to be strong and well and pretty 
again, just as I used to be, for you, be- 
loved, for you, Remy. Because I love 
you, Remy; I love you terribly—ter- 
ribly.” 

She went pale and suddenly broke 
into tears, clutching him close to her. 
The doctor hurriedly mixed her some- 
thing to soothe her nerves, and com- 
pelled her to swallow the draught. Then 
she recovered herself, made a jest of 
her silly affection for her husband, and 
went back to her sewing machine, The 
doctor and Yvonne insisted, however, 
that she should change her things, par- 
ticularly her shoes, which had been 
soaked by the damp snow; she objected 
that she had nothing else to put on ex- 
cept her fancy portrait gown; and Remy 
told her that it would do. So, followed 
by: Yvonne, she went to her room to 
obey orders. 

Then Remy turned to the doctor and 
demanded : 

“Tell me the truth, the real truth! Is 
my wife in any real danger ?” 

Michel hesitated a moment, and then 
said evasively: 

“She is alive, and while there’s life—” 

“Oh, if I only had the money to take 
her away to the south, to Italy!” Remy 
groaned. “But I am bound down by this 
ghastly, grinding poverty.” 
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“The journey would be quite useless,” 
the doctor said. Then, catching himself: 
“T should say, rather, that it might be 
useless.” 

“Useless! You mean that it is too 
late?” 

“T didn’t say that, monsieur.” 

“But that’s what you meant!” ex- 
claimed Remy, now beginning to realize 
for the first time how serious Jeannette’s 
condition was. “If I had taken her south 
long ago—if she had not been forced to 
work so hard—if she had had more com- 
forts—do you think—?” 

“Perhaps. Probably,” the doctor said 
softly. 

“Before I knew her, I was rich,” 
Remy went on fiercely. “I squandered 
*fortunes. My name isn’t Moreau, doc- 
tor ; it is—but that doesn’t matter. Only 
one thing matters now. The money I 
staked on the turn of a card, on a 

-cocotte’s whim, might have kept Jean- 
nette from slaving, starving, dying! 
God! It’s agony to think of it!” 

Then, with an effort, he checked his 
passion of remorse, for the door that 
led to Jeannette’s room swung open, 
and the patient herself stood in the 
threshold, dressed in a simple white 

own, looking like a pale, lovely wraith. 

emy cried out that she was adorable, 
and started to embrace her, but she for- 
bade him with a fine air of mock 
hauteur. 

“Careful, monsieur! Don’t spoil my 
finery. Remember, you are only an en- 
graver, while I—I am a grande dame, 
on my way to my—automobile!” 

She made a whimsical gesture toward 
her sewing machine, then went over to 
it and made its bobbin fly through the 
seam she was running. As she worked, 
she bade Remy show the doctor his un- 
finished portrait of her, in the very pose 
in which she now sat—bending over her 
sewing. 

“Tt’s beautiful, doctor,” she said. “The 
trouble is he has no time to paint except 
Sundays. And some Sundays the light 
is too weak, and some Sundays I’m too 
weak—so it isn’t getting along very fast. 
But it will be a masterpiece—if he ever 
finishes it.” 

“Tf he ever finishes it,” Doctor Michel 
repeated under his breath. 


- CHAPTER III 
THE PASSING OF JEANNETTE 


Soon another fit of coughing began to 
tear at the little seamstress’ chest, and 
Remy, seconded by the doctor, demand- 
ed that she should stop her work. imme- 
diately and lie down for a rest. She pro- 
tested with weakening gayety, and then 
yielded. Remy led her to the bed in the 
alcove, for their sitting-room had to do 
service for sleeping quarters, and ten- 
derly covered her over warmly with 
heavy blankets. She caught at his hand, 
suddenly, sighing: 

“T’m afraid! All of a sudden I feel 
terribly afraid!” 

“Why, I’m not going to leave you, 
my Jeannette,” he answered soothingly, 
and drew the curtains. 

Then there was a knock at the door, 
and Yvonne stumbled out to see who 
was there, returning to Remy with the 
word that a gentleman wanted to see 
him. A Monsieur Rosny, she said it was. 

“Rosny ? Francois Rosny?” Remy ex- 
claimed with a start. He glanced at his 
soiled clothes and the spare furnishings 
of his poor abode rather grimly. “Did 
he say what he wanted?” 

“No, Monsieur.” 

; “Did he ask for Monsieur Moreau, or 
or" 

“For Monsieur Moreau, of course.” 

“T’ll see him.” 

The doctor withdrew to the alcove, to 
be near his patient, and Remy waited 
anxiously for his visitor. Then Yvonne 
ushered in a jaunty Parisian of the 
boulevards, with the cane, the silk hat, 
and the astrakhan-collared overcoat of 
flamboyant prosperity. 

“Ts this Monsieur Moreau ?” he asked. 

“Tt is,” Remy answered, stepping for- 
ward. 

“T am the legal representative of 
Bernadotte Fréres.” 

“Bernadotte Fréres! They have sent 
you to—”. 

“Tt took me some time to find your— 
your residence, monsieur. The moment 
my feet leave the boulevards, I might as 
well be blindfolded.” 

He began to laugh loudly at his own 
witticism, but Remy warned him so- 
berly: 
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“Pardon me—my wife is asleep.” He 
motioned toward the alcove. “She is 
not very well.” 

Rosny apologized, and continued in 
lower tones: 

“My clients have examined into your 
color-engraving process very thor- 
oughly.” 

“And what are the terms they pro- 
pose?” asked Remy, with an attempt to 
conceal his joy and consider the offer 
with business-like severity. 

“Here is the contract they propose,” 
answered Rosny, tendering a legal docu- 
ment. “They prefer a royalty basis, with 
some cash advance.” : 

Remy glanced over the papers, re- 
marked that the terms were very liberal, 
and hastily signed them. Rosny had 
been staring at Remy closely, and as he 
bent into the circle of lamplight by the 
table, the resemblance which he had 
noticed, and which had at first seemed 
vague to him, was now startling. 

“Poor De Margyl,” he muttered. “He 
went through two fortunes in two years, 
and then—the earth swallowed him. 
—Ah—Monsieur Moreau, could we 
have a witness to this?” 

Remy called to the doctor—who came 
from the alcove motioning for silence— 
and asked him to witness a trans- 
action which would insure the pay- 
ment of his bill, long overdue. When 
Michel had affixed his signature to the 
contract in duplicate, Rosny started to 
go, but was halted by Remy’s reminder 
of the cash advance. 

“Oh, yes, a trifle of 500 francs. I 
almost forgot.” 

He Handed Remy a bundle of crisp 
bank notes, and the latter after staring 
at them as if bereft of his senses, rushed 
toward the alcove shouting: 

“Jeannette, my love! It’s accepted! 
Our invention is accepted!” 

“Be careful, monsieur,” the doctor 
warned him hastily. “You must not tell 
her the good news too soon. She is too 
weak to endure any shock. Her heart 
might not stand it.” 

“The joy of it would help her,” Remy 
declared. 

“Joy often kills. Be careful.” 

“At least we will prepare for a cele- 
bration when she awakes,” said Remy. 


“Yvonne, would you mind stopping at 
the wine-shop and having them send us 
two bottles of their best, not that old 
stuff we have been getting! And some 
cakes, and things, And oh, yes, Yvonne, 
the most important thing, the old wed- 
ding cake in the bakeshop window that 
Jeannette has wanted so long!” 

“T’ll not trust them to send it. I'll 
bring it myself,” Yvonne croaked glee- 
fully, as she took the bill which Remy 
handed to her. Doctor Michel, catching 
Remy’s enthusiasm, offered to go with 
her to help bring back the things; and 
they hurried out together. 

Then Remy explained to the repre- 
sentative of Bernadotte Fréres who had 
brought him such good luck: 

“When we were married, Monsieur 
Rosny, we were too poor to have a wed- 
ding cake.” 

“Tt’s never too late for that,” Rosny 
remarked gayly. “I had a client once 
who didn’t get her wedding cake until 
her third honeymoon. Well, I’ll be tod- 
dling along, monsieur. I hope your wife 
will soon be restored to health.” 

He held out his hand to say good- 
night, and Remy, clasping it warmly, 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“T can’t let you go like this, Francois!” 

“Remy! It is you!” the young lawyer 
shouted. “It’s you after all! I thought so 
all along. Well, well, this is the last place 
in the world I would have expected to 
find Remy de Margyl, the gay blade I 
used to know.” 

“IT am not the Remy you knew, 
Francois. Thank God, he is dead.” 

“Gently, gently, old friend. I can’t let 
you slander him like that. It almost 
broke my heart when they turned you 
out of your place.” 

Just then Jeannette was heard to 
cough drowsily behind the curtains. 
Remy tiptoed over to the bed, looked in 
between the curtains, and tiptoed back 
to Frangois again, satisfied that his wife 
was not yet awake and was resting 
easily. Then they began to chat over 
old times, and Rosny heard the story of 
Remy’s regeneration at the hands of 
Jeannette. 

“A glorious woman, Francois!” Remy 
concluded. “Glorious. If I could only 
put her soul on canvas. Look here.” 
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He lifted the covering from his por- 
trait. 

“A splendid start,” said Rosny, with 
the air of a connoisseur. “Your old 
teacher, Le Bruno, always said you 
would, be a great artist if you weren’t so 
damned lazy and good-for-nothing.” 

“Lazy and good-for-nothing were the 
words for me,’ Remy admitted sadly. 
“Oh, if Jeannette were only strong 
again! If I had not wasted my fortune 
before I met her!” 

Then the doctor and Yvonne returned, 
the former carrying a large basket full 
of bottles of wine, fruits and dainties, 
the latter proudly bearing aloft the old 
wedding cake with its tiny coach-and- 
four in white sugar, which Jeannette 
had longed for so often. 

“The baker didn’t want to let the 
cake go,” the doctor explained with a 
chuckle. “He offered to bake us another, 
but I told him we couldn’t possibly 
wait.” 

“Tt’s all covered with dust,” added 
Yvonne, trying to clean it with her 
apron, “and it’s as hard as a rock. You 
couldn’t cut it with an axe. Jeannette 
can look at it as long as she likes, with- 
out any fear of its being eaten up.” 

Then the four of them began to pre- 
pare the table. Rosny uncorked the wine 
like an expert, the doctor lit some 
candles, Yvonne laid the covers and 
Remy spread out the fruit and cakes. 
When it was ready for the feast, the 
three men lifted it and carried it over 
by the little alcove where Jeannette was 
lying. 

“Now, all stand ready,” said Remy. 
The others filled their glasses and held 
them, while he carefully opened the cur- 
tains. 

“Jeannette! Jeannette!” he called out 
softly. “You’ve slept long enough. 
sweetheart! It’s time for you to get up 
now!” 

She did not answer; she did not stir. 
He stooped down to lift her—and then 
with a great outcry, he slipped down to 
his knees and buried his face in the 
counterpane, weeping terribly. For Jean- 
nette’s bright soul was no longer with 
them ; while Yvonne was bringing in the 
famous wedding cake it had quietly 
zaken flight. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NYMPH OF THE TABARIN 


Paris, money, success, friends—all 
were bitterness and gnashing of teeth 
for Remy, after Jeannette’s death. The 
royalties from his invention made him a 
rich man, but he felt that his reprieve 
from toil was nothing but a mockery 
since the faithful heart who had shared 
his destitution could not now. share his 
prosperity. The shining city by the 
Seine contained nothing for him but the 
memories of two tragedies—his wasted 
youth and his perished love; so he left 
Yvonne to keep up the cottage in the 
suburbs, on an annuity, and went to 
America, where in the rush and turmoil 
of a new and different life, he found 
some peace of mind, if not forgetful- 
ness. He did not try to forget Jeannette, 
however ; the unfinished portrait of her 
hung upon the walls of his room, where- 
ever he went. He made prayers and 
adorations before it ; to him it was holy. 
Yet his artist’s soul always regretted 
that it was incomplete. 

Two years passed by, and then came a 
letter from Francois Rosny, back in 
Paris, which changed his life. It read: 

Dear Remy: I have seen a ghost—a 

woman who is the living phantom of 
your Jeannette. It is a resemblance so 
marvelous that it seems to me like a 
resurrection. She is a_ ballet dancer, 
Jeannine Bartel, a figurante in the bur- 
lesques at the Theatre Marigny. She is 
so daring that she has startled Paris— 
even Paris. She has beauty in abun- 
dance; she is heartless, brazen, mer- 
cenary and impudent; she is terrible, in 
fact, but at least, she is a remarkable 
coincidence. 

Remy was shocked, at first, on the re- 
ceipt of this news; then he became 
curious, then eager. This woman, evil 
though she was, might serve as a model 
for him to complete his portrait of Jean- 
nette, if the resemblance was as strong 
as Rosny seemed to think. This idea 
caught his fancy, kindled his imagina- 
tion. The need of finishing his sacred 
picture began to impress itself upon him 
as a duty to his dead wife. So, within a 
week, he had booked passage across the 
Atlantic on the fastest ocean liner; and 
in his trunk, unframed and carefully 
rolled, was the likeness of Jeannette. 











The Bal Tabarin, where the night-life 
of Paris is at its fastest and most furi- 
ous, was the scene of Jeannine Bartel’s 
ribald rule, after the theatre, and from 
then on until dawn. Her appearances in 
the ballet at the Marigny were merely 
incidental to her more flagrant sessions 
at the nocturnal café, of which she was 
the heroine, at once the symbol and the 
apotheosis of bacchic enchantment. At 
this place, therefore, Rosny made an ap- 
pointment with Remy, for his first 
glimpse of and his introduction to the 
reincarnation of the dead Jeannette. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the 
morning—merely the “shank of the 
evening” at the Bal Tabarin. The red- 
coated Hungarian band was playing wild 
waltzes; the couples at the tables— 
actresses and demi-mondaines, senile 
dukes, young bloods, and _ sight-seeing 
Americans—were dancing in_ tipsy 
fashion whenever there was an hiatus 
in the service of champagne. Waiters 
were dashing about with re-inforce- 
ments of bottles; here a pair of lovers 
were quarreling fiercely; there two 
others were laughing gleefully. The 
music, the voices, the faces, the eyes 
were all feverish. To a sane mind, the 
mood of the place was that of delirium. 

At one large table, seating six, the 
Duc de Lessac, doddering dreamily over 
his glass, was the host to five others— 
Richard and Henri, two young men of 
the world; Claire, a hard, almost passé 
woman of the half-world, Suzanne, a 
younger woman of the same type, and 
Mitzy Gelipaux, a girl from the prov- 
inces, studying for the ballet at the 
Opera-Comique.- Mitzy showed the 
awkwardness of innocence; she was 
ashamed of her low-cut gown, which 
revealed her plump, pretty shoulders, 
and was constantly trying to pull the 
bodice up higher. 

“There’s the Marquis de Fondras,” 
exclaimed Claire suddenly, pointing to a 
black-browed, savage-looking man in 
faultless evening attire, who sat alone at 
a small table. “Ask him over.” 

The duke sent word to De Fondras 
by the. waiter, but the invitation was re- 
ceived sulkily. Then the old nobleman, 
in alcoholic sociability, went over him- 
self and pressed the request. 
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“What’s Pascal de Fondras doing 
here without Jeannine Bartel?” Suzanne 
asked of Claire. 

“Didn’t you know that she had given 
him the grand congé?” 

“Ha! Ha! When?” 

“Only to-day. They had a furious 
quarrel.” 

“Pascal always was a. brute,” re- 
marked Suzanne. Then, as that gentle- 
man came up to them, led by the duke, 
she smiled at him sweetly and said— 
“Oh, marquis, we were just saying how 
well you are looking.” 

“Sit down with us, Pascal,” the duke 
urged, “and have a great deal to drink.” 

“Thanks,” the new guest said sullenly. 
“T will, while I’m waiting for—well, 
while I’m waiting.” 

He took a chair from which he could 
command a view of the entrance and 
stairway, and sipped at his wine, ignor- 
ing the others. Claire and Suzanne 
clamored for more champagne noisily; 
the duke ordered another magnum, and 
Mitzy was compelled to sample a glass. 

“Ooh!” she exclaimed, “the bubbles 
are hitting me in the nose.” 

Then she remarked that it tasted like 
hard cider, and unsteadily passed over 
her glass to be filled again. While they 
were engaged in the routine hilarity of 
the gay life Francois Rosny appeared at 
the door, alone, and glanced about. 
Pierre, the head waiter, informed him 
with a shrug of his shoulders that all 
the tables were occupied; but when 
Claire kicked his hat, as he passed by 
their group, he bowed sociably, shook 
hands all around, and accepted their in- 
vitation to become one of the party. 

“What are you doing here at this 
hour, alone and sober, Francois?” the 
duke demanded. 

“Looking for Jeannine Bartel,” the 
young lawyer answered. “Has anyone 
seen her?” 

Then Pascal rose up from his chair 
truculently and asked: 

“What do you want with Jeannine?” 

“That’s my affair, monsieur.” 

“Her affairs are mine.” 

“Then I’ll send you my bill for break- 
ing her last contract with her manager,” 
Francois retorted. At this Pascal 
scowled, muttere( an oath, snatched up 
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his hat, and went out. Claire explained 
his action with the remark: 

“Poor Pascal isn’t: paying anyone’s 
bills just now. His father is out of 
funds. But why are you so anxious to 
see Jeannine? Have you taken Pascal’s 
place in her heart?” 

“Heart! She has no heart,” Frangois 
answered. “Well, you see, I have a 
friend from America who wants to see 
her. You remember his name—Remy de 
Margyl.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the duke, with 
drunken sorrow. “Charming fellow. Too 
bad he had to die.” 

Francois explained that Remy, far 
from being dead, had returned from 
‘America a rich man once more. Claire 
wanted to know if he were going to buy 
Jeannine with his new fortune, but 
Francois, knowing that subtleties would 
be wasted on the present company, 
evaded the question. Then, as a couple 
at an adjoining table went out, he asked 
the head waiter to reserve the place for 
him, and after a few more words, left 
the duke’s party, promising to return 
with Remy when he arrived. 

Presently there appeared in the door- 
way, leaning on the arm of a fat and 
repulsive Russian prince, whose beard 
looked as if it had never known a comb, 
a woman in gorgeous and impudent cos- 
tume. Her hat, trailing long plumes of 
bird-of-paradise, was the last word in 
chic; her gown was cut down almost to 
the waist line in back ; her throat and her 
fingers gleamed with diamonds. In face 
and figure she was the living image of 
Jeannette Moreau—the seamstress who 
had died of tuberculosis in that subur- 
ban cottage two years ago, before she 
knew that her husband’s fortune was 
made and that she could have her en- 
vied wedding cake at last. It was Jean- 
nine Bartel, the redoubtable nymph of 
the Bal Tabarin and the Theatre 
Marigny. 

Half of the men in the place bowed to 
her as she entered ; Laszlo, the leader of 
the Hungarian band, waved his baton 
gayly at her, and ordered his men to 
strike up a furious czardas. Jeannine 
kissed her fingers to him, and passed 
among the tables, exchanging piquant 
greetings with their occupants. 


“Bon soir, Laszlo! What’s that you’re 
playing? C'est ripping, ¢a! —Hold, 
Henri mon miche! Still faithful to 
Claire? And here’s my old de Lessac!” 

She stopped at the duke’s table, and 
patted the old nobleman affectionately 
on the head. 

“Ah, here’s mon beguin, mon bébé. . 
Comment ¢a va ce soir? And milady 
Mitzy Gelipaux. Careful! Watch out 
for that old Lascar !” 

Behind her, pushing his way among 
the crowded tables, Remy de Margyl 
was searching for his friend Rosny. He 
had just entered, and was too occupied 
in his efforts to find Francois to take 
any notice of the belle of the Bal 
Tabarin. 

A waiter passed by Jeannine’s elbow, 
bearing a tray of cocktails which 
Francois had ordered for Remy’s special 
benefit. She stopped him gayly, asked 
what the drink was, and then declared 
that she would sample it. She drank one 
glass, then the other, and then com- 
manded that they should be charged to 
the duke. 

“Your good health, cherie,” babbled 
old De Lessac, rising and raising his 
goblet of champagne to her. The others 
in the little group followed suit. Jean- 
nine acknowledged the compliment with 
a loud laugh. 

“My good health! Ha! ha! I thank 
you, I thank you!” 

She began to shake hands with the 
women and to kiss the men. 

“That voice!’ 

It was Remy; who had _ found 
Francois, and had been startled by a 
sound that might have come from the 
tomb—the very voice and laughter of 
his dead Jeannette. He pushed his way 
through the ring of people around Jean- 
nine, and stood staring at her, as horror- 
stricken as if he had seen a ghost. To 
him the sight was more terrible than 
any ghost—it was the vision of his angel 
Jeannette transformed into a devil. 


CHAPTER V 
JEANNINE DANCES 


Jeannine laughed mockingly as she 
saw Remy, standing aghast before her. 














“Oh, 14, 14, 14!” she exclaimed. 
“Who’s the handsome stranger? Must 
I kiss you too?” 

She offered her lips to him daringly, 
but he recoiled. 

“Will you dance with me then, old 
John the Baptist?” she cried. She took 
a few steps before him invitingly. The 
music of the orchestra changed into a 
tune which suddenly recalled unpleas- 
ant memories to Jeannine; she turned 
away from Remy and screamed in pas- 
sionate anger: 

“Stop that music! Stop it, I say!” 

Then she rushed up to Laszlo, tore 
the violin from his hands, and threat- 
ened to strike him with it. The band 
stopped on a harsh discord; everyone 
turned to see what was the trouble. 
Jeannine, looking like a fury, snarled at 
Laszlo, who had asked if he were play- 
ing badly: 

“You play too well, too well, mon ami. 
Mort de ma vie, if you ever play that 
tune again while I’m here, I'll crack 
your fiddle over your thick skull. Now 
play something cheerful; we don’t come 
here to cry, we come here to laugh, un- 
derstand ?” 

Then she returned to her friends, and 
sat down dejectedly. 

“What’s the matter with that tune, 
cherie?’ Claire asked, “I love it.” 

“T used to, a long time ago,” she 
hissed, “but I hate it now! It is the song 
he used to sing, that devil of a Pascal— 
the first man I ever loved, and the last!” 

The band struck up a can-can; her 
mood changed; she clapped her hands 
in approval. She arose and began to 
sway in a voluptuous dance, with all 
the skill of a professional, clicking her 
heels on the floor and snapping her 
fingers. 

“Up here!” shouted the duke, clearing 
the table of its glassware with one ruin- 
ous sweep of his arm. She accepted his 
challenge, and was up on the marble top 
with the grace and agility of a cat, 
dancing faster and faster. All the men 
in the café began to cheer and wave 
napkins; other women joined in the 
dance.on the floor. At last the Bal 
Tabarin had begun to get lively. 

Remy, watching Jeannine with an ex- 
pression of disgust that suggested moral 
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and physical nausea, dashed up to her, 
shouting a hoarse command to halt. She 
laughed at him again. 

“He doesn’t like my dancing either? 
What do you like?” 

“Come down, I say!” 

“T will not.” 

He held out his hand to her sternly; 
she paused, stopped, took it, and quietly . 
stepped down to the floor, Then she 
thrust her face insolently into his and 
asked : 

“Who are you, anyway?” 

“Who in God’s name are you?” he 
asked in return. “What right have you 
to look so much like—like—” 

Then Francois caught Remy by the 
sleeve, and took him away, whispering 
a word of warning. The latter, striving 
to recover his self-possession, stepped 
aside. 

“Francois, what ails your friend?” 
Jeannine asked. “Is he all right in the 
upper story?” 

“Of course. He’s startled, that’s all.” 

“Well, startling people is my profes- 
sion. Who is he?” 

“The Comte de Margyl.” 

“A real Comte! Introduce me again.” 

Francois brought Remy forward for 
a formal presentation; he bowed coldly 
but Jeannine alluringly expressed her 
delight. 

“Pardon me,” Remy said, “but could 
I have just one word with you?” 

“That depends on the word.” 

“Give me your hand.” 

“He asks for my hand! Oh! mon 
Dieu! Marriage at first sight.” 

She held out her bejeweled fingers 
mockingly ; he took them and stared at 
them wildly. 

“Tt is real. It is flesh and blood,” he 
muttered. “It might almost be hers. Is 
it scarred with needle-marks ?” 

“Needle-marks!” hooted Jeannine. 
“He takes me for a morphiniste! 
Francois, are you quite sure that your 
friend isn’t soft up here?” 

She tapped her forehead to indicate 
her belief in Remy’s lack of sanity. 

Then the Russian prince, who was 
Jeannine’s escort and who had ordered 
supper for her, called to her peevishly, 
saying that the wine was getting warm. 
She told him to keep farther away from 
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it then; he made an angry retort; and 
with a wink at Remy she remarked that 
a young count was better than a moth- 
eaten prince. Then she invited Remy to 
drink her health, but he refused. 

“May I ask you another question ?” he 

said. 

“Anything but my age.” 

“Are you related to Jeannette Mo- 
reau ?” 

“Really, I might be related to almost 
anybody,” she said flippantly. “One can 
never be sure of his relations.” 

“Did you ever hear of her?’ Remy 
insisted. 

“Was she in the business?” 

“She was a seamstress,’ Remy an- 
swered sternly. 

“Oh! Real or imitation?” 

“She worked hard and was a good 
woman.” 

“Worked hard and was good, eh? 
Then she’s no relation of mine?” 

The prince called to her plaintively 
again, and she asked Remy to excuse 
her. 

“He’s only a fat, old prince,” she re- 
marked, “and I don’t care about him, 
but I do hate to eat cold things, don’t 
you, monsieur?” 

Then she went over to the place which 
had been reserved for her, pacified the 
prince by feeding him a stick of celery, 
and began her supper. 

“Don’t go away,” she called out to 
Remy. “I want to hear more about 
Jeannette Moreau. —Waiter, bring me 
two more of those American roostertail 
drinks, and bring four for the prince.” 

Remy went back to Francois, who 
asked : 

“Was I right then? Isn’t she wonder- 
fully like Jeannette?” 

“Like Jeannette?” Remy echoed. “She 
is Jeannette! Jeannette alive and well 
and beautiful! Jeannette come back 
from the dead! But what a resurrection! 
I can’t endure it, Francois. Let me get 
out of here where I can breathe.” 

Francois hastily paid the check and 
followed Remy toward the door. Jean- 
nine, who happened to turn her head 
and see that their table was empty, 
called to Remy just as he was leaving: 

“Wait! Don’t go! I want to hear the 
rest.” 


He paused, gave her one last wild 
look, and then turned away in revulsion. 
Angry at this contemptuous treatment 
of her charms, she shouted: 

“Well, you can go to—the place you 
came from!” 


CHAPTER VI 
QUARRELS AND REVERIES 


Soon after Remy and Francois had 
gone, the gloomy Pascal de Fondras, 
whose breach with Jeannine was the 
gossip of the night, returned. He inter- 
cepted her in one of her pilgrimages 
away from the Russian prince’s table, 
and began to ask her forgiveness. 

“Flute!’ she exclaimed wickedly. 
“Can’t I lose you?” 

“No, you can never lose me. You're 
coming back to me.” 

“T think not,” she retorted, and turned 
away from him, but he seized her by 
the wrist. 

The prince saw the little scene and 
came forward jealously. He and Pascal 
confronted one another in anger, while 
Jeannine cried: 

“That’s right, mes miches. Blow each 
others’ heads off. It would be a good 
job for both.” 

The Russian announced that he had 
valid claims upon Jeannine’s attentions, 
but she promptly denied the assertion: 

“But you haven’t! You’ve no claims 
at all. Get out, you imbecile! You old 
camel!” 

With a snort of wrath the Russian 
accepted her advice; he settled his ac- ’ 
count with the waiter, picked up his 
hat and cane, and bolted, cursing Jean- 
nine under his breath. 

“Well, he’s out of the way now, at 
any rate,” Pascal remarked more cheer- 
fully. 

“Yes, and I wish you were too,” she 
declared. “What do you want? We had 
it all out this morning. We’re finished. 
What do you want?” 

“You know, Jeannine; I want you to 
come back to me. I’m sorry I was so 
beastly this morning.” 

“Don’t apologize,” 
ancient history now.” 

“But you used to be so fond of me, 


she sneered. “It’s 











and—” His pleading was becoming ab- 
ject. 

“Take care, Pascal!” she interrupted, 
bitterly. “Let’s not go back to what I 
used to be. Let that rest. Let us live in 
the present now.” 

Pascal’s temper .flared up. “I’ve 
squandered a fortune on you!” he 
shouted, “That gown! Those rings! I 
paid for them!” 

“Yes, and I paid you back. I’ve been 
at your beck and call; gone where you 
wished to go; lived where you put me; 
laughed when you wished to laugh; 
danced when you wished to dance. You 
never squandered a sou on me without 
value received. And what have you done 
for me? You’ve taught me to drink and 
curse, to do risque dances on the stage, 
to use horrible words that shock even 
the fat, oily roués across the footlights. 
And you have laughed loudest at the 
jokes they flung back at me. Have you 
ever thought once of my womanhood ?” 

“But you never thought of all this 
until I lost my money,” sneered Pascal. 

“That isn’t true either. It’s a lie, and 
you know it’s a lie. I didn’t leave you 
until long after your money was gone. 
I had loved you, and like any poor 
woman I clung to you, I worked for 
you, danced for you, gave you my 
wages, pawned my rings and my clothes 
for you. And then you, in a drunken 
rage, struck me. You even slashed at me 
with a knife. You didn’t kill me, but 
that wasn’t your fault; and you did kill 
my love. Here”—she pushed down the 
strap of her bodice and showed a red 
scar upon her shoulder—‘“is your monu- 
ment, Pascal; the grave-stone that 
covers it all.” 

Pascal cowered before her face, and 
turned his eyes away from the ugly trace 
of the wound he had inflicted, begging 
her to hide it and to hush. He granted 
that he had been a beast to her, but he 
swore that he would change; ‘that he 
would have money again, and would be 
good to her. She listened implacably. 
“Money don’t count,” she said. “You 


would stand a far better chance with me 
if yon had nothing at all. I don’t want 
your money ; your need is the one thing 
that touches me.’ 

“Then take me back.” 
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“Never. You’ve had your day with 
me, Pascal. It began in the vineyards at 
Rheims. It ends here. A far cry, isn’t 
it? But I am as I am, and you have 
made me so.’ 

Pascal urged that she had no place to 
go except to the apartment which they 
had maintained together; but she 
laughed and declared that she could 
sleep in the streets, or in the Bal 
Tabarin, or walk over to the river and 
throw herself in. Then he threatened to 
blow his brains out if she deserted him; 
she only declared that he didn’t have 
enough to hit. His entreaties continued 
until she informed him that he was bor- 
ing her to death. That was the last 
straw, and he dashed out of the café in 
a villainous rage. 

By this time most of the other people 
had gone; the Duc de Lessac’s party 
had dispersed ; the last revelers were 
prepared to depart. Jeannine, laughing 
cynically at  Pascal’s melodramatic 
words, sat down at a table again, 
yawned, and then turned her attention 
to the two cocktails which had been 
served for her. 

Suddenly a man brushed by the door- 
tender, who was preparing to lock up, 
and came straight toward her. She 
looked up when he stood at her side, 
and discovered her new and peculiar 
acquaintance, Remy de Margyl. 

“Oh, you’ve come back, have you?” 
she remarked carelessly. 

He began to stammer and then an- 
swered—‘‘Well, I wanted to see you 
alone, mademoiselle.” 

“Tt’s like that, is it? They all say that. 
Eh bien?” 

“T crossed the ocean to see you,” he 
declared slowly. 

“T didn’t know I was so famous as 
all that.” 

“You are the very image of a woman 
whose portrait I began and never fin- 
ished. And I want you to pose for—” 

“For another woman’s portrait? No, 
thank you, Ask her.” 

“She is dead.” 

“Dead! Did you kill her? Did she kill 
herself? She just died, eh? And I am 
like a dead woman?” 

She shuddered ; and Remy shuddered 
too, though from a different thought. 












“But will you pose?” he insisted. 
“T’ll think it over. Where is your 
studio, monsieur ?” 

He wrote an address on one of his 
cards and handed it to her. 

“A little cottage—in the suburbs, too. 
Quite secluded, I dare say? It begins 
well. Yes, I will pose for you. Come, 
let us drink to the success of—of our 
posing. No? Then you must finish this 
dance with me, just the last few bars.” 

“T have not danced since the death 
of my wife,” he answered. 

“Was this woman your wife?” 

He nodded, and she fell into a reverie, 
her impudent manner passing away. The 
musicians soon put away their instru- 
ments and left. The head waiter raised 
the curtains and streams of gray morn- 
ing light poured into the wine-drenched 
room. 

“It’s pretty near morning,” exclaimed 
Jeannine. “Mon Dieu, it’s broad day- 
light! It’s not very becoming to me in 
this make-up, is it? It’s funny that I 
should look like your wife, and that you 
should want to paint my portrait.” 

“But you do look like her, more than 
ever now, it seems,” he said, “and I feel 
sure that if you will pose for me I can 
capture her very likeness again—espe- 
cially if I work in the cottage where we 
lived. It’s like a shrine to me.” 

“T’d look well in a shrine, wouldn’t I? 
I should think you would rather hate 
taking a woman like me into your 
shine.” 

“The sinner cannot hurt the shrine, 
mademoiselle,” he said gently. “The 
shrine might help the sinner.” 

“Oh, well, if this is all meant as mis- 
sionary work,” she broke out angrily, “if 
you’re planning to get me out there and 
preach to me—” 

“No, no. My only motive is the self- 
ishness of a broken-hearted man. You 
can’t imagine what it is for a man to love 
a woman, to adore her, to be her com- 
panion night and day for a year, through 
poverty and suffering and despair, and 
then, just as fate relents and fortune 
comes, to see her die, grow cold—” 

“Ugh, don’t speak of it!” 

“To have her youth, her beauty, her 
fidelity, her patience, her hopefulness 
taken away.” 
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“And that was the end of your love?” 
Jeannine asked, somewhat touched. 

“Not the end of my love—but the 
end of my happiness.” 

“It always ends that way,” she said. 
“God save me from loving again!” 

“When I heard your voice,” Remy 
continued. “I felt as if Jeannette were 
calling to me. I broke through the crowd 
and saw you—” 

“Don’t say any more,” she pleaded. 
“Tt’s the first time since I was a little 
girl that I’ve felt ashamed.” 

She tried to draw the table cover up 
to hide her bare shoulders. 

“T don’t mean to shame you, made- 
moiselle. Your life is your own. Only 
help me; pose for me; wear a simple 
white gown; wear your hair like a—” 

“You mean like a wife’s hair?” 

“Yes. Try to look and to be what you 
would be if you had met and loved and 
married a man before—” 

“T understand,” she answered softly, 
all the mocking, strident tones gone 
from her voice. “Do you know, I think 
it is perfectly wonderful to be a woman 
like that; to be a woman who could 
make a man love you like that—and 
after you’re dead, too! I didn’t know 
there was a man on earth who could be 
so faithful. And I really am like her?” 

“You look like her. If you were not 
dressed as you are, if you did not say 
the things you do—” 

Defiantly, then, she answered: 

“I might never have been as you find 
me now, if I had had the chances your 
wife had.” 

“Chances? She had no chances. She 
was always working; she was always 
poor.” 

“But at the start, her father and 
mother were decent, weren’t they? My 
mother was—well, wrong always; and 
my father—well, no matter about him. 
Your wife had a home to grow up in; 
I had the streets for my home. Your 
wife was taught to pray at her mother’s 
knee; mine taught me her own trade. 
Your wife met you, loved you, and you 
married her. The first man I loved was 
a blackguard. He taught me love only as 
he knew it. He taught me life, in its 
bald, naked ugliness. Now, I ask you, 
monsieur, what chances had I? I never 
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had a man love me decently. I never 
had a chance to be a wife. I was just 
chucked out to sink or swim, like a dog 
that is thrown off a boat. Your wife 
died in her husband’s arms. Can you see 
where I'll finish? It’s all in the start we 
get, monsieur—all in the start. They 
started me off on the wrong track, that’s 
all.” 

Then she struggled out of her mood 
of depression, and said gayly: 

“Well, it will be something new, any- 
how. All right, I’ll pose. I’ll take this 
off and dress myself simply. I’ll be there 
at your cottage; don’t worry.” 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle Bartel,” 
said Remy. “And the money?” 

“The what?” She stared at him in 
amazement. “Oh, yes, yes, the money, 
of course. I’d forgotten about that. Well, 
I thought that perhaps—” 

“T shall ask you to sit still for hours, 
and neither speak or move,” Remy re- 
marked coldly. “That is all.” 

“All right, all right. I’ll come down 
from my high horse. It wont be the first 
time I’ve hired myself out. We will not 
quarrel about the money. I'll take it, 
and we can settle on the amount after- 
ward.” 

“Then at two to-morrow?” 

“At two to-day.” 

“Good-night.” 

“Good-morning, you mean,” she an- 
swered. 

After Remy had gone, the head- 
waiter switched off the electric lights 
without noticing Jeannine, who arose 
wearily and went toward the door. 
Then, remembering that she had no 
place to go, she looked drearily around, 
and selected a large table in a remote 
corner, as a plausible place for a nap. 
She dashed its glasses and bottles to the 
floor, rolled up the table-cloth into a 
miniature pillow, and laid her head 
down upon it. Just as she had closed her 
eyes, she heard a harsh voice in colloquy 
with the porter outside; it was Pascal, 
drunker than ever. He entered, and 
looked about the darkened room, into 
which the gray dawn was filtering but 
dimly. She pulled the table-cloth close 
around her face and cowered low. Then, 
with a disappointed grunt, he lit a 
cigaret, and staggered out. She chuckled 
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triumphantly at her escape, and then 
settled down to sleep. 


CHAPTER VII 
POSING 


Jeannine came to the cottage the next 
afternoon, according to her agreement 
with Remy, in a dress which Francois 
Rosny, who attended the first sitting, 
described as looking like a brass band on 
the Fourteenth of July. Her enthusiasm 
for the new experience had waned; and 
she was bored. But three weeks after- 
ward, an amazing transformation had 
taken place; the cottage, which she had 
thought was shabby, began to seem like 
a peaceful home which she never want- 
ed to leave. 

She took a room in the neighborhood, 
went to bed with the chickens and arose 
with the dawn. She tried to help Yvonne 
with the housework and even took 
lessons in milking the cow. The Bal 
Tabarin knew her no more; the fever 
for alcohol passed out of her blood; the 
coarse phrases of the streets came less 
readily to her tongue. In her own crude, 
earnest way, she was trying to pattern 
herself, in the soul as well as the flesh, 
after the departed Jeannette; and she 
was happy in the long, strained hours of 
posing while Remy worked silently 
at his easel. The picture, however, did 
not come out as Remy had planned; he 
still found the ideal likeness of his dead 
wife an elusive thing that lurked in his 
imagination but would not respond to 
the touch of the brush, even with a 
model of such wonderful similarity. 

One day when the light was bad, 
Jeannine went into the city, and re- 
turned with a number of packages— 
trophies of shopping among the bargain 
counters at the Bon Marché. There were 
new curtains for the windows—rich 
drapes of green and gold. There were 
ties for Remy of all the colors of the 
rainbow. There were socks, too, seven 
pairs of them of variegated hues, one 
especially resplendent for Sunday wear. 
She insisted upon hanging the curtains, 
but when Yvonne objected to the gala 
neckwear and hosiery, on the ground 
that Monsieur Remy was still in mourn- 
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ing, she wrapped them up in their pa- 
pers and would not show them to him, 
a little ashamed of her error in taste. 

Francois Rosny called upon Remy 
that afternoon, and had a full report 
of Jeannine’s metamorphosis from 
Yvonne. He commented upon the evi- 
dent charigé in her character to his 
friend, but Remy dismissed it as a mere 
pose, a whim for the sake of its novelty. 

“No, Remy,” Francois answered. “I 
think she has come dangerously near to 
falling in love with you. It’s a dangerous 
thing, this playing with a woman’s soul ; 
and you have worked the mischief with 
Jeannine. You may even end by loving 
her yourself.” 

“No,” the artist answered coldly, “and 
to prove it I am going to say good-by to 
her to-day. I have made a number of 
sketches, but I cannot put Jeannette’s 
soul into the picture. I try to paint Jean- 
nette, and I find only Jeannine. One 
more sitting to-day, and then I give it 
up. I am going back to America to-mor- 
row.” 

Jeannine, dressed in her white posing 
gown, ready for the sitting, had slipped 
in upon them in time to catch Remy’s 
annoucement of his immediate depart- 
ure. She stopped short with a little 
gasp, and then sank back against the 
lintel of the door, almost in tears. 
Francois looked from her to Remy un- 
easily, took up his hat and cane, and 
prepared to escape. 

“Well, I must be off. I’m a third per- 
son. Therefore I’m a crowd. The crowd 
will disperse immediately. Ill see you 
at the station to-morrow, Remy, to say 
good-by.” 

When he was gone, Jeannine asked: 

“You leave to-morrow then, mon- 
sieur?” 

“Wes.” 

“Shall I pose to-day ?” 

“If you please.” 

He took up his palette and went to the 
easel. She sank down into the chair by 
the sewing machine, in the pose to which 
she was accustomed—one of wan, gentle 
weariness ; and then, it seemed to Remy, 
the likeness to Jeannette was so exact, 
so much more amazing than ever before, 
that he broke out into an exclamation of 
surprise and grief. 


“Tt must have been an awful shock to 
you to find me—what I was,” she said 
sadly. “It was strange that you should 
cross the ocean to search for a woman 
like me.” 

“T did not search for a woman,” he 
answered, painting away. 

“For what then ?” 

“An image.” 

She winced at his bluntness. 

“T’m afraid we don’t understand one 
another very well,” he continued. 

“Are you sure? You have gone 
through the life I led, as you say your- 
self; you once did what I did, thought 
what I thought; and then you found 
purity and peace. You changed. What if 
I have changed, too? What if I am tired 
of the old things, and have a morning- 
after taste myself. Maybe I get a little 
peace out of this quiet cottage myself, 
monsieur.”’ 

“IT have feared it rather annoyed 
you.” 

“At first I was mad to get back; I felt 
cramped and suffocated here; but soon I 
grew to like it. The quiet, the flowers, 
the chickens, the cow! Why, I even 
came to enjoy sewing, while I was wait- 
ing for you to come.” 

“T’m glad if you’ve not been alto- 
gether unhappy here,” said Remy, with 
constraint. 

“T have never been so happy before 
in all my life. Sitting here and trying to 
look as she would have looked, and think 
as she would have thought, has taken 
away all the old head-ache. But it has 
left—well, I would call it a heart-ache, 
only Francois says I have no heart.” 

Then Remy, giving up the picture as 
a task impossible of completion, threw 
down his brushes for the last time. Then 
he drew out his wallet to settle his bill 
with his model. She refused to accept 
the money, and when he insisted, she 
said: 

“Our agreement was made when I 
was the kind of woman that Francois 
wrote you about—not the kind I am 
now. I don’t want your money. I haven’t 
touched what you have already given 
me. Here it is now”—she took some bills 
out of her handbag—“and I want you 
to take it back.” 

Remy protested that she was placing 











him in an embarrassing position, and 
she said: : 

“T simply can’t take money for trying 
to be like her. If it embarrasses you, 
how do you think I must feel? And 
now, may I ask you a question? And 
will you answer me perfectly frankly? 
——_For some time we have been meeting 
one another in a way that used to strike 
me as very ridiculous.” 

“No doubt, mademoiselle,” Remy re- 
turned, “but after all it was only the 
relation of the artist who paints and the 
model who poses.” 

“Was that all?” 

“That was all.” 

“During that time has there been one 
day, one hour, one moment, when your 
heart has felt the slightest change to- 
ward me?” 

“T think not.” 

“Then I am just nothing to you?” 

“Nothing. It all seems very simple to 
me, Mademoiselle Bartel. I heard that 
you looked like my dead wife; I came to 
see, and found you her living image. 
Who you were and what you were did 
not interest me in the least. I wanted to 
paint you because you looked like my 
dead love. I engaged you as my model, 
and I think of you as my model.” 

“Of course you think I have no 
heart,” she said, tremulously, “but 
you’ve put a big ache in the place 
where my heart ought to be. I don’t care 
for any of the old things, for dancing 
or suppers or jewels. I don’t drink any 
more. I don’t swear—or only by acci- 
dent. I have changed utterly, and now 
I only want to be that simple, sweet, old- 
fashioned thing—a good woman.” 

Remy merely shrugged his shoulders 
and remarked that he must see Yvonne 
about the disposition of the cottage 
when he was gone. 

“No!” she exclaimed. “If you’re go- 
ing, let me live here, please do! I’ve 
been happy and contented here, and if 
you go away and shut it up, there will be 
no place in-the world where I can find 
peace. I can’t let you go without tell- 
ing you—I’ve lost all my pride now— 
that—that I love you!” 

“Can’t you see how useless this is?” 
Remy groaned. 

“So I must take off the white things, 
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and desert the white life? So I must go 
back to my old ways, my old friends? 
Must I?” 

“T can’t control your life,” he an- 
swered. 

“You mean that you will not. You 
could if you would. You don’t want to; 
you don’t care. I see; it is useless. I 
must give it all up. They started me 
wrong, and I’ll go wrong to the end.” 

“IT am Jeannette’s husband,” he re- 
minded her harshly. 

“But I’ll be Jeannette,” she pleaded 
passionately, “I will not let you miss her. 
The Jeannine you knew shall die. You 
shall never see her or hear her or know 
her again. I’ll bury her deep, you may 
trust me for that. I’ll begin life all over 
again as if I were born anew. I’ll work 
for you, starve for you; be your servant, 
anything you want. I'll be all that she 
was, and more, if you’ll only love me.” 

“T belong to Jeannette,” he declared. 
“T’'ll be true to Jeannette. She is my love 
and my wife until I die.” 

“Ah, always Jeannette and Jeannine, 
Jeannette and Jeannine,” she broke out 
angrily, facing the portrait with open 
hostility. “We look exactly alike, only 
she was all good and I am all bad. Why 
do you stand there between us, you 
Jeannette? You've had all the things that 
I never had. A man’s honest love; ahd 
his name; and your own good name. 
Aren’t you satisfied? If you are such a 
saint, give him to me! I’m alive, and I 
love him. I need him! What comfort 
can you give? You’re dead.. Lie still in 
your grave, Jeannette, and let us alone!” 

She approached the portrait, with her 
fist raised as if ready to dash it through 
the canvas. Remy listened to her, first 
in amazement, then in anger. He grasped 
her hand, drew her away from the pic- 
ture, and dropped the curtain over it. 
Then, with a look of contempt at her, 
he left the room. Jeannine, believing 
herself deserted as she heard the door 
close, dropped into a chair and began to 
sob like a heartbroken child. Her 
frenzy of grief gradually ebbed; at last 
she became silent, but still she cowered 
there forlornly, exhatisted by her woe. 

In a few minutes a face appeared at 
the window facing on the street—the 
face of a saturnine, sensual man. He 
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eyed Jeannine gloatingly with a confi- 
dent smirk, and at last cooingly called 
out her name. It was her old lover, Pas- 
cal de Fondras. 

She did not start; she merely looked 
up, and said in a dead, dull voice: 

“Is that you, Pascal?” 

“T’ve looked everywhere for you,” he 
answered unctuously, still at the win- 
dow. “I heard that you were posing 
here, so I came for you.” 

“What do you want?” 

“You know what I want, Jeannine. I 
want you. Your old house is waiting for 
you. It’s just as you left it. Will you 
take it again?” 

“T’ll—T’ll have to think it over, Pas- 
cal,” she said, with a gasp. 

“Think quickly, Jeannine. I have 
money now.” 

“Attende! Attende! Pascal,” she re- 
plied, with the hard, cynical smile of the 
old Jeannine. “We have no money; we 
a We have money; we command. 

ut don’t speak to me, Pascal, as if you 
were ordering a cab.” 

Pascal left the window and came in- 
side, apologetic. 

“Don’t flare up, Jeannine,” he begged. 
“T didn’t mean it, I’m just happy to find 
you; happy that you will come back— 
for I know you will.” 

“Pas si vite! Pas si vite, Pascal! I 
may come back to you; nous verrons, ¢a, 
Pascal. But at any rate, I owe you a 
most abject apology.” 

“Apology! Let’s have it. That will be 
a novelty.” ; 

“The last time I saw you, I abused 
you, because I thought you were bad. 
And so you are; you always were; you 
always will be bad through and through. 
But I’ve just met a good man; a man 
who’s good all through and through— 
and he’s worse than you ever were. 
More heartless, more selfish than you 
ever could be. You are brutal because 
you have a temper like dynamite. He’s 
brutal because he’s a prig, and has a soul 
that’s all ice.” 

“Never mind him, and call me any- 
thing you like. Only come back to me, 
and [’ll—” 

“Yes, I know what you'll do: enter- 
tain me; stop me from thinking; from 
wearing old clothes; from eating cheap, 


wholesome food; from living in shabby 
places. You'll entertain me and make me 
forget—” 

“I promise you that—and you'll love 
me again?” 

“Leave the love out of it, Pascal, for 
I wont love you. I’ll just live with you 
and you'll pay my bills; just a business 
arrangement, not a love match. Under- 
stand this, or I wont go. Just a cold- 
blooded bargain.” 

“All right! I’ll take you at any terms, 
and Ill make you love me again.” 

“Oh, no you wont. I’ll go back to you, 
because I’ve no place else to go; but 
understand, it’s only because I’m beaten, 
thrown out here. I’ve tried, but I give it 
all up. Once bad, always bad! Flute! 
Give me life as I’ve known it! I don’t 
want any more love. I don’t want any- 
thing more that’s respectable!” 

“Good!” Pascal exclaimed with a 
laugh. “T’ll not bore you with respecta- 
bility. You’ve got the blues now, Jean- 
nine. A few dances at the Bal Tabarin, 
and a little absinthe, and you'll be laugh- 
ing again like mad.” 

Just then an automobile horn was 
heard honking outside, and Pascal re- 
marked that some of the old crowd were 
waiting for them in his car. He went to 
the window and beckoned; and in they 
trooped into Remy’s “shrine’—the 
palsied Duc de Lessac, Claire and Suz- 
anne, little Mitzy, now covered with 
diamonds, Richard and Henri. They had 
all been to the races, and were exuber- 
ant with brilliant vulgarity. Jeannine 
was welcomed as a long-lost sister; the 
cottage was called a God-forsaken hole; 
and the portrait a horrible daub. 

“Now, let’s get out of this ghastly 
hovel,” observed Pascal. 

“Well, I might as well,” Jeannine an- 
swered. “I can’t stay here very long, 
though it’s not a hovel, Pascal; it’s a 
home. Come, I’ll go.” 

“Bravo, -Jeannine!” they cried in 
chorus. 

Just then the kitchen door opened and 
Remy, entering, stared in amazement 
at this invasion of uninvited: and un- 
welcome guests. Jeannine turned pale, 
and then declared: 

“No, I wont go; I wont go. Come ir 
monsieur, You see a few of my 
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friends have found me out, and they’re 
begging me to go back to the Bal Tabar- 
in. I don’t want to go if you—if you—” 

She paused, but Remy did not an- 
swer. 

“Still, it doesn’t matter to you where 
I go, does it?” she asked bitterly. 

“Mademoiselle, I told you that—” 

“That you can’t control my life. Of 
course, having come from the Bal 
Tabarin, I must go back there!” 

“T must ask you and your friends to 
go,” Remy declared harshly. 

“To get out,” Jeannine hissed. “I un- 
derstand. This is your house, and we are 
desecrating it. You told me that the sin- 
ner could not hurt the shrine, but the 
shrine might help the sinner, didn’t you? 
But it isn’t true. The shrine can’t help 
the sinner unless there is a human heart 
to offer welcome and understanding and 
mercy! Well, I’m going now. I’ve had 
my little try at respectability, but it 
doesn’t work. It’s not what a woman is, 
but what she used to be that counts. So 
T’ll go back to what I used to be. You 
know what that means; you know us as 
we are. We have money to spend, yes; 
but we earn it—my God, how we earn 
it! We must forever be smirking, 
powdering, perfuming, painting. We 
must always smile. That is our trade- 
mark, the smile of welcome like the 
sign of a tavern, open to all who pass 
by. We’re the slaves of men’s drunken 
whims. We are afraid to complain or 
resent, for that means the streets. And 
what is our future? We fade and grow 
hard, less lovely, more greedy; more evil. 
But always we must smile and beckon; 
and we die smiling and beckoning!” 

Remy gave an exclamation of horror 
and of pity; but she continued fiercely : 

“Don’t waste your pity on me, mon- 
sieur. I shall not starve—not for a 
while, at least. Pascal will take good 
care of me. He has a bad record; he’s 
ugly at times; he tried to kill me once. 
He just missed my heart ; but you didn’t, 
monsieur. You stabbed clear through, 
and killed it. My heart is dead; my soul 
is lost! But my body lives, and I can 
make it happy and feed it well and dress 
it beautifully. I’m only a ballet dancer, 
but I’m a good one, and I’m going back 
to my trade. I can always dance and 


laugh. I’m smothered with laughter 
now ! Let me out into the air !” 

And she began to laugh hysterically, 
the laughter of a lost soul. The others, 
at a nod from Pascal, left the room hur- 
riedly; and Jeannine took her old 
lover’s arm for a final fling at Remy. 

“They’re old friends of yours, too, I 
believe, those people. Friends of your 
earlier days before you stopped smiling 
and became so respectable. Oh, I hate 
respectable people; they make me sick. 
I haven’t met many, only one; but he 
was. just one too many for me. So 
charming of you to ask us to stay, mon- 
sieur, but no, thank you. You’re most 
cordial, but I beseech you, don’t insist. 
We’re on our way to the Bal Tabarin. 
Perhaps you'll come with us? It’s just 
your style. They drink and they dance— 
the can-can or the chahut. You know 
the chahut? It’s so delicate, so dignified 
—like this!” 

She took a few steps of an erotic: 
dance, and then kicked her foot up 
close to his: face. 

“T’m going back to Pascal, who is a 
beast, and who will probably kill me in 
time,” she continued vehemently, “but 
of course that doesn’t interest you. He 
likes my ways and he isn’t .respectable. 
We’re well mated, you see. So you wont 
come with us? Eh bien, you can stay 
here and be good by yourself and wor- 
ship your ghost. Au revoir, Monsieur 
Remy. No, it’s adieu, for I sha’n’t pose 
again. Adieu—et au diable! Pascal, to 
the Bal Tabarin! Your arm, Pascal!” 

She rushed out like a maenad, leaving 
Remy with a great woe, an incompre- 
hensible remorse, gnawing at his soul. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PASCAL’S CONGE 


Jeannine went to the Bal Tabarin that 
night, dressed in her most brazen finery. 
She tried to throw herself back into the 
spirit of the resort; she drank, she 
danced, she coquetted ; but after the first 
mad impulse was over, she began to 
sicken of the place and its people. So 
she pleaded illness to Pascal, and left 
early, going to their old apartments with 
a promise to wait for him until he had 
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secured his accustomed cargo of alcohol. 
There, in blackness of soul, she sat, re- 
jecting the rouge, the cigarets and the 
absinthe that Celeste, the maid, offered 
her, dreading the moment when she 
would hear Pascal’s key grate in the 
lock. 

About midnight the bell rang, and 
Celeste suspiciously announced M. 
Rosny. The moment he entered her bou- 
doir, Jeannine exclaimed: 

“Well, say it! Say it! What has he 
sent you for?” 

“Oh, Jeannine, what a mess I’ve made 
of it,” said Francois regretfully. “It’s 
all my fault. I brought you two to- 
gether; and now the portrait isn’t fin- 
ished. He’s going back to America, and 
you are going to the devil!” 

“Where else is there for me to go?” 

“That’s the fate Remy fears for you. 
That’s why he has sent me to offer you 
—an income.” 

“Do you think I’ll touch his money? 
I don’t want his charity! I'll have you 
both know that I am not a beggar. I'll 
earn my Own money in my own way. 
I’m not bad enough to take money from 
him.” 

“But what will you do? Don’t let 
that scoundrel Pascal get you back in 
his clutches.” 

“Oh, I’ll manage somehow. If worst 
comes to worst, I can always make a 
good exit.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“One can always buy things in the 
shops to make you sleep. A few drops 
too many, and all questions are an- 
swered, all tangles are straightened out.” 

“Come, come; brace up, old girl. 
Wont you let evén me help you?” 

“No, Francois, and you’d better run 
along. Somebody’s coming, and he has 
a bad temper.” 

So Francois abandoned his attempt 
to be a good Samaritan, wishing Jean- 
mine good-night and good- luck. ~ She 
locked and bolted the door of her room 
after him, and sent her maid to bed. 

Presently the knob was tried; then 
there was a rough knock, and the voice 
of Pascal, tipsy and amorous, called out: 

“Tt’s I, Jeannine! Let me in, cherie.” 

She unfastened the door, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and then shrank back 
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in disgust form the drunken roué, with 
the reek of the Bal Tabarin about him, 
who strutted in. 

“Here we are again,” he sonauniced 
triumphantly. “Just we two, Jeannine. 
Mon Dieu, but it’s like old times. Now 
we are going to begin life over again, 
we two prodigals ; and we’re going to be 
happier than ever, eh?” 

- He caught her in his arms; she broke 
away from him quietly, and said: 

“I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Oh, no you haven't,” he said. 
“You’ve come back to your first love to 
stay, this time. You were your old self at 
the Bal Tabarin to-night, Jeannine. You 
were divine—but you are more divine 
here, where I can have you all to my- 
self. You’re adorable; you’re madden- 
ing; and you’re mine, all mine.” 

“No, I am not your’s, Pascal,” she 
said firmly. “I’m not going to stay here. 
I don’t want to see you or know you 
again.” 

He embraced her again ; but she made 
no resistance. 

“Kiss me, and tell me you’re joking,” 
he begged. 

“T’m not joking.” 

“Of course you are. Mon Dieu, you 
are like a statue, an iceberg! Don’t stand 
there and freeze me with this indif- 
ference. I love you, Jeannine.” 

“You'll have to find some one else, 
Pascal. I have finished with the old 
ways.” 

“But your bargain—” 

“T can’t keep it. I thought I could, but 
I couldn’t. All I ask is that you go away 
and leave me alone.” 

‘He protested, raved, reminded her of 
the jewels he had given her. She laid 
them all out on the tables—rings, neck- 
laces, chatelaines, dog-collars—and told 
him to take them. She begged him to 
let her try to be decent; but he only in- 
ferred that she had found another lover, 
and asked' if De Margyl was the man. 
She flew into a fury at the accusation, 
commanding him to leave Remy’s name 
out of their talk. 

“You’re expecting him here,” Pascal 
mouthed. “Well, let him come; he’ll find 
me too. That’s why he went to the Bal 
Tabarin to-night. He glared at me as if 
he wanted to kill me. That’s why he 




































































followed you everywhere with his 
eyes—” ; : 

Jeannine gave a sharp cry of happi- 
ness. 

“He was there, Pascal? Oh, Mon 
Dieu, it takes my breath away! Did he 
really follow me with his eyes? Did 
he? Did he? Oh, I’m so glad!” 

“You love him then, do you?” 

“And what if I do,” she exclaimed 
with shining eyes. “Eh bien, what if I 
do? I shall not attempt to deny it; I 
glory in it. Yes, I love him, love him, 
love him!” 

“You dare say this—to my face, in 
my house?” 

“Yes.” 

“T ought to kill you.” 

“Why don’t you? I wish to God you 
would kill me. It’s the one decent 
thing you could do for me. You always 
meant evil to me, Pascal. You’ve 
dragged me through the mud of the 
world; but in spite of it all, I was never 
bad in my heart, and you know it. You 
were my tragedy, Pascal; you and my 
mother. But I'll forgive you all of it, 
if you'll only go away and leave me 
alone. There are plenty of other women 


for you. Remy de Margyl turned me. 


out of his house to-day, and I turned 
to you because I was hurt and desper- 
ate, but I can’t, I can’t do it. I love him. 
I shall love him forever. He loathes 
me, but still, it’s the end of the old life 
for me. I’ve finished and done with all 
—with you, and with him, and with any 
man.” 

He cursed her, and told her to go 
back where she belonged—on_ the 
streets. She cried out with joy at this 
release, and started toward the door, but 
he changed his mind and grasped her 
by the arm, crying: 

“Oh, I see your game. You think 
you'll go straight to him. But not to- 
night! Until morning you'll stay here.” 

She broke away from him, and seized 
a pair of scissors, turning at bay like 
a wild animal. He laughed at a threat 
of resistance, and advanced toward her, 
brandishing his muscular arms. Sudden- 
ly she hit upon another means of self- 
protection. From her dressing-table she 
snatched up a vial of a deadly poison 
and uncorked it. 
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“Come one inch nearer,” she threat- 
ened, “and I’ll swallow every drop of 
it. Then you may have something to 
answer for with the authorities.” 

Pascal knew Jeannine too well to dis- 
regard her last weapon. He gave an ugly 
laugh, and remarked bitterly: 

“You hate me as much as that, eh? 
Well, you win. I’ll go. But this De 
Margyl shall not have you. You can go 
to anyone but him.” 

Then he stalked out through the little 
door leading into the garden, by which 
he had entered and of which he held the 
key. Jeannine, almost in a state of col- 
lapse after this violent scene, threw her- 
self upon the bed and sobbed in hyster- 
ical joy at her salvation. Presently she 
heard the bell ring, and thought, with a 
thrill of dread, that it was Pascal 
returning. Celeste, however, quickly 
brought her more surprising news; the 
Comte De Margyl wished to see her! 


CHAPTER IX 
REMY REPENTS 


As Remy burst into Jeannine’s bous- 
doir, he was no longer the cold, self- 
possessed man who had buried the de- 
sire of women with his dead wife. He 
was pale, distraught, beseeching. He 
told her that he had followed her to the 
Bal Tabarin that night, and had seen 
her dancing with Pascal, and that he 
had then tracked her to her apartment. 

“T didn’t realize what I was doing 
this afternoon,” he panted. “But when I 
saw you in the arms of that man, I 
couldn’t endure it. I was jealous!” 

“Jealous of me!” 

“T can’t let you go back to that man. 
I forbid it. I didn’t tell you this after- 
noon how much you meant to me.” 

“What’s the use of tearing my heart 
open again?” she wailed. 

“Am I too late? Have you gone back 
to him?” 

“No, I have sent him away. I couldn’t 
endure him.” 

“And you are alone here?” 

“T am alone everywhere, without a 
single decent friend.” 

“You're not alone, Jeannine. I'll not 
leave you alone.” © 
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She refused to let him assist her, and 
declared that she could go back to the 
stage to earn her living. He forbade 
that too; she admitted that she also 
hated the thought of it, and told how all 
her ideas of life had changed. 

“T tried to make you love me,” she 
said, “but you couldn’t; and now I real- 
ize why. It isn’t that dead girl alone 
who is between us. It’s more than that. 
You see, monsieur, first of all, we 
women were meant to be mothers. A 
man may sin, and sin, and sin, and it 
doesn’t matter so much; but when 2 
woman is bad it means a mother is bad. 
That’s the difference! Isn’t it awful? 
We may cry out in agony, break our 
hearts, shed tears of blood; but we who 
have been bad face a stone wall that is 
grim and inexorable. We can’t alter it, 
or see through it, or look over it. There 
is no hope for us at all.” 

Her glance happened to fall upon the 
bottle of absinthe, which Celeste had 
set out for Pascal, and which she her- 
self had refused to drink not long be- 
fore. 

“Yes, there is some hope,” she added 
cynically. “There’s absinthe. When the 
past hurts and the heart aches too much, 
there’s absinthe; and it tells you that 
facts are lies, and that the past never 
was, and that the present is glorious, 
and that the future—but, monsieur, I’m 
afraid of that future.” 

She turned away from the absinthe 
in terror. 

“T’ve seen absinthe make some ghastly 
things of what once were people, men 
and women, haven’t you?” 

She began to cry softly and he tried to 
comfort her, called her “pauvre petite 
Jeannine.” 

“T don’t think I can quite stand your 
being tender with me,” she said, trying 
to smile. “You see, I’ve had a lot of— 
well, rather unusual things happen to 
me to-day. You may go now. I will call 
Celeste to show you out. Don’t worry 
about me any more. See, I am smiling 
now.” 

She turned her face up toward him. 
He looked into her eyes, and then whis- 
pered the thought that had been with 
him, unexpressed, ever since she began 
to pose for him. 
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“I love you!” 

“You love me, Jeannine?” she asked 
wonderingly. 

“T love you, Jeannine. Come, sweet- 
heart, go with me and forget everything 
but love.” 

With hardly a word, in a trance of 
ecstasy, she caught up her cloak and 
prepared to follow him. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the door swung open, and Pascal 
confronted them, sneering evilly. 

“IT thought so,” he remarked. “She 
said you weren’t coming, but here you 
are.” 

“T have a right to be here,” declared 
Remy, drawing back. 

“Of course you have. Any man in 
Paris has the right to come here.” 

Remy called him a blackguard, but 
he called attention to the fact that this 
was his house, When ordered to leave, 
he went on sarcastically: 

“Certainly, if you insist. But if you 
don’t mind, and if it will not disturb you 
too much, I will send my valet back for 
my things. These are my cigarets on the 
table. This is my favorite brand of ab- 
sinthe. There are my slippers, into which 
you probably wish to step, and that is 
my room—” 

Remy cut him short with a blow in 
the face, sending him staggering against 
the wall. The roué did not attempt to 
return the compliment, when he had re- 
covered himself; he merely presented 
Remy with his card to indicate that the 
matter should be adjusted in a more 
serious way. 

“Send your second to Monsieur 
Rosny,” Remy declared defiantly. 

Then Pascal bowed with mock gal- 
lantry and prepared to go, but, he 
paused at the door to observe: 

“T trust, monsieur, that your last few 
hours on earth will be perfectly com- 
fortable in my house, in my room, and 
in the arms of my—” 

“Tt’s a lie! It’s a lie! A lie! A lie! A 
lie!” screamed Jéannine, trying to hold 
him. “Come back and tell him you are 
lying !” 

But Pascal merely slammed the door 
in her face with another laugh. 

“You know he is lying, don’t you, 
beloved?” she asked of Remy wildly. 
But it was too late. 
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“You are here—in his house!” he ac- 
cused. 

“I give you my word—my oath.” 

“Your oath! I have been a blind, 
crazy fool. I met you first at the Tabar- 
in, and you went back to the Tabarin. 
That ought to have been enough for me, 
‘but it wasn’t. I had faith in you. With 
eyes full of hypocritical tears you told 
me that you loved me—and he has just 
left you, it seems.” 

She tried to explain; she swore by 
everything sacred that she had sent Pas- 
cal away before it was too late, but he 
refused to believe her. 

“From his kisses to mine!” he ex- 
claimed. “Pascal’s Jeannine! Pascal’s 
Jeannine!” 

In outrage at the insult, in bitter re- 
bellion against his weakness of faith, in 
utter despair of recovering his respect, 
she broke out into a tirade of recrimina- 
tion—the cry of a soul which has aban- 
doned its struggle against a perverse 
fate. 

“How dare you think that! How dare 
you say that! Oh, I deserve what I’ve 
got from you; I was a fool to think that 
you would help me to be good! You 
have treated me as if I were a stone, a 
plaster-cast, a model for another wom- 
an’s portrait, and you will not believe 
me when I tell the truth. Oh, I hope he 
kills you—and he will, too, for Pascal is 
a dead shot! Don’t touch me, or I'll kill 
you myself! I’ll murder you! Oh, it’s 
funny, isn’t it? Jeannine Bartel trying 
to be virtuous!” 

She flung open the door for him. 

“Now, go! Go! And if Pascal kills 
you, I'll be glad.” 

Then, as Remy, white as death, fled 
from the sight of her fury, she called 
after him piteously : 

“No, I don’t hope that! I don’t hope 
that!” 


CHAPTER X 
LIGHT FROM DARKNESS 


Two days afterward Remy de Margyl 
and Pascal de Fondras faced one an- 
other, in a wood outside of Paris, with 
revolvers in their hands. At the first ex- 
change of shots Remy fell like a log, 
and Pascal walked away unharmed, 


beaming with the grim satisfaction of an 
executioner. 

When Francois Rosny and the doctor 
reached Remy’s side, they found him 
alive, but in a deep coma. The wound 
was in the forehead, close to the right 
eye, and the doctor’s “snap” diagnosis 
was. that the brain had been pierced. 
But upon a close examination it was 
found that the bullet had taken a glanc- 
ing course through the frontal bone, and 
that there had been no serious impair- 
ment of the cerebral tissue. 

At Francois’ suggestion, he was taken 
to his little suburban cottage, where, 
after the effects of the concussion had 
passed away, he soon recovered con- 
sciousness. Then it was found that his 
vision had been affected, and an oculist 
was called into consultation. His opinion 
was disconcerting ; total blindness might 
result from the wound, Nothing could 
be done for him, however, and no defi- 
nite diagnosis of the extent of the in- 
jury could be made until the process of 
healing had been permitted to take its 
course. He placed a tight bandage over 
his patient’s eyes, and then turned the 
case over to Dr. Michel, who had cared 
for Remy’s wife in the old days of 
poverty and upon whose presence Remy 
insisted. Six weeks were to elapse before 
the bandage could be removed, and then 
they would know the worst. 

The news of the duel spread like wild- 
fire through the cafés where Pascal was 
such a notorious figure, and the gro- 
tesque versions of its cause were legion. 
Of course the heroine of all these 
legends was Jeannine. Meantime, she 
was doing her best to make amends; for 
when the oculist was giving his final 
instructions regarding the treatment of 
the case, she appeared at the door of the 
cottage and begged to be allowed to stay 
there as nurse. Yvonne, with her old 
woman’s jealousy, could not drive her 
away; and no task of the sick-room was 
too difficult for her to undertake. While 
Remy’s fever was high, she sat up with 
him night after night, and then, when 
morning broke, she did not go to sleep 
herself, but busied herself with the 
housework. She refused to rest; her de- 
votion was all that love could give, and 
her ministrations as gentle as love could 
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make them. She watched over Remy; 
she fed him; she read to him; she de- 
scribed to him the affairs of the day— 
the blooming of the flowers in the gar- 
den or the accomplishments of the cot- 
tage cow—and she was his eyes, his 
faithful guide when he wanted to move 
about. All during that time, no words 
of the fateful events of that horrible 
night which had caused the duel passed 
between them. 

The morning of the last day of the 
sixth week came, bringing with it the 
end of the anxious waiting, and the 
certainty of a complete recovery or an 
eternal darkness for Remy. Jeannine 
had been radiant with optimism all the 
while ; and she had filled the others with 
her confidence; but she herself had be- 
gun to show the strain of the ordeal. 
When Francois called, however, she 
was arranging flowers on the table, with 
the intention, as she explained, that 
when Remy was permitted to take off 
the bandage, beautiful blossoms should 
be the first things upon which his eyes 
rested. 

“Remy still talks 
Francois asked her. 

“Sometimes.” 

“Well, you’ll like America. It’s very 
lively there, they say.” 

“But I’m not invited.” 

“Oh, Remy will not desert you after 
all the devotion you have shown him.” 

“Do you think I’d take advantage of 
any gratitude he might feel?” — 

“Gratitude be hanged,” declared 
Francois bluntly. “I thought you loved 
him, You’re not the Jeannine I used to 
know, at all. I’ll have to be introduced 
to you all over again.” 

“T was so many things that I am not 
now,” she answered. “In Remy’s de- 
lirium he used to call for her—for Jean- 
nette—and I was the only one who could 
calm him. Do you know how? My voice 
is so like Jeannette’s that he thought I 
was his dead wife. And I kept up the 
pretense. Can you think how that hurt? 
To endure the kisses meant for her? Oh, 
I can tell you, Francois, if sins were 
ever atoned for by pain, I have paid for 
mine, and more.” 

“And your love for Remy, has that 
burned out?” 





of America?” 
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. She thought a moment, and then 
laughed softly. 

“How I stormed and raged! How 
furious I was that he should resist what 
I supposed were my fascinations, Yes, 
that’s all burned out, in the kiln of sor- 
row and regret.” 

“And you don’t really want Remy’s 
love?” 

“Not the only kind that he could pos- - 
sibly feel for me. He could only love me 
as her living image.” 

“But why couldn’t he love you just 
for yourself?” 

“T have no hope of that—and no right 
to it.” 

‘Well, you’re beyond me, Jeannine,” 
he admitted cheerfully. “I couldn’t have 
dreamed of such a transformation in 
anyone—in you least of all. So you’re 
going to leave Remy, eh?” 

“Ves,” 

“Even if he asks you to stay ?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you call this atonement?” 

“Ves” 

Then the bel! by Remy’s bed in the 
next room rang; it was the usual signal 
that the invalid was ready for his guide. 
Jeannine hurried in to him, and pres- 
ently they came out together, she leading 
him by the hand, he, with a heavy black 
bandage across his eyes, groping un- 
certainly. 

“Hasn’t the doctor come?” Remy 
asked. 

“No, but some one else has.” 

“Who?” 

She brightly announced the presence 
of Francois, and the two men exchanged 
the hearty greetings of old friends. 

“When the dector comes,” Jeannine 
assured the patient, “he’ll take off those 
wretched bandages, and your eyes shall 
be as two birds out of a cage.” 

“T wonder !” 

“Of course you will. Now see if you 
can tell the difference.” 

She led him away from the stream of 
morning sunlight which was pouring in 
through the window. 

“Now are you in the sunlight or the 
shadow ?” 

“Tn the shadow.” 

“That’s right,” she exclaimed joy- 
fully. “Now try again.” 
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She moved him until he was facing 
the brilliant east, with the sun full in 
his face. “Which ?” 

“In the shadow,” he answered dully. 

She trembled with apprehension, and 
then told him that he was right once 
more. 

“I think I see the doctor’s old white 
horse coming down the road now,” she 
continued. “Will you talk with Francois 
while I get everything ready for him?” 

“You’re an angel, Jeannine.” 

“There are two kinds of angels, mon- 
sieur Remy,” she replied gayly, “and 
you don’t say which kind you mean.” 
Then she went out to her duties. 

“Well, Remy,” observed Frangois, 
placing an encouraging hand on his 
shoulder, “this is the day you get out of 
jail.” 

“Anyway,” he answered with a little 
sigh, “I shall get out of this suspense. 
It hasn’t been much fun. I’m afraid I 
took it rather hard. Poor Jeannine, I 
gave her a lot of trouble with my de- 
lirium and my sleeplessness. I used to 
talk myself hoarse, and then I’d make 
her read to me until she could hardly 
whisper. Night after night I’ve heard 
her put out the lamp and raise the cur- 
tain to let the daylight in. I couldn’t 
tell the difference. What infinite patience 


she has! Can you wonder that I love 


her ?” 

“You love her, then?” Francois de- 
manded, in some amazement. 

“T worship her, I revere her,” he an- 
swered fervently. “She has a great soul, 
Francois.” 

“And Jeannette, what of her?” 

“T love her memory as much as ever. 
My love for Jeannine does not rob that 
poor dead angel of any love.” 

“T see. You love Jeannine because 
she is so much like Jeannette.” - 

“No, because she is no longer like 
her. My blindness has taken away that 
image. I haven’t seen Jeannine for six 
weeks, I have only known her soul, and 
I love that. Rightly or wrongly, I love 
her. I’m miserable when she’s away 
from me. And if God lets me have my 
eyes, I shall ask her to marry me. I’ve 
only waited until I can hear the verdict. 
If the doctor says that I am to be a free 
man for the rest of my days, that I am 


to have my sight, I will ask her to marry 
me. But if he condemns me to darkness, 
she shall never know. And I pledge you 
to secrecy. Do you promise?” 

“Yes, I promise—but I hope.” 

The door-bell rang, and in a moment 
the doctor bustled into the little sitting 
room, blithely asking how his patient 
was that morning. 

“As well as a man can feel while the 
jury is still out,” Remy answered, grop- 
ing to find and shake his hand. 

The doctor placed his bag down upon 
the table, called for warm water, and set 
about his business without delay. 

“Tell me, frankly and fully, doctor,” 
asked Remy while he waited, “what you 
expect to find. You know I am not fond 
of being deluded.” 

In a brisk, professional way, the doc- 
tor answered: 

“Only one optic nerve was affected. 
The external wound has been healing 
as rapidly as possible. The examination 
to-day will show whether the wounded 
nerve has healed or whether it has in- 
volved the other also in the disaster— 
as sometimes happens. In the former 
case, you will be able to see perfectly; 
in the latter—” 

“T will be entirely blind?” 

“That would be the inevitable conse- 
quence.” 

The doctor indicated that he was 
ready to begin, and asked privacy for 
himself and Remy in the bed-room. 
Jeannine led the patient, remarking that 
it would be the last time she had the 
privilege. He stumbled after her; then 
the door was closed behind them; and 
Jeannine turned away, clasping her 
hands in silent prayer. Next she bowed 
before the portrait of Jeannette, which 
had begun the whole sad story, mur- 
muring : 

“Jeannette, you are a good woman! 
You are in heaven! Pray for him! Pray 
for him!” 

“Come, come!” said Francois, patting 
her on the shoulder. “It will be all right. 
It’s bound to be.” 

“Of course it will. What a coward I 
am. He mustn’t find me like this. And 
you, Francois, he must find you debo- 
nair.” 

She pinned a rose from the vase of 
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flowers on his lapel; then they sat down 
and waited, clasping hands nervously. 

The door opened again, and Remy 
appeared at the threshold. The bandage 
was gone; his eyes were bright; a small 
red scar showed over his temple. 

“He sees! He sees!” she exclaimed, 
wild with joy. Then she pointed at the 
flowers. “Remy, look there! Look 
there!” 

“Where, Jeannine?” 

“There!” 

He started toward her, but before he 
had taken three steps he had stumbled 
over a chair, and hung on it with grop- 
ing hands—the terrible, heart-breaking, 
clinging hands of the hopelessly blind. 


Jeannine had thrown herself at his 
feet in a flood of tears, beseeching his 
forgiveness for having brought this 
curse upon him. He reached down and 
- tried to raise her. 

“Don’t talk of that, Jeannine,” he 
said. “There are far worse things than 
this. Blind persons are seldom unhappy. 
Everyone is kind to them; when they 
stop at the curb, there is always some 
one to help them across the street. They 
have the voices of their friends, the 
companionship of contented, peaceful 
thoughts, and music.” 

“T will never leave you now,” she an- 
swered. “You need me more than ever. 


I will be your guide and your guard, 
your dog, your very eyes, if you will let 
me. Will you?” 

“Oh, listen to her, Francois,” Remy 
answered, with a sad attempt at a care- 
less manner. “She doesn’t know of the 
long voyage we have planned. The doc- 
tor said it would be good for me, Jean- 
nine. I can sit out on the deck and hear 
the waves and breathe the salt air, you 
know.” 

Jeannine was silent for a while, and 
then she said: 

“Perhaps I had better say good-by 
now.” 

“Good-by, then, Jeannine—dear, good 
friend.” 

He staggered as if faint, and Francois 
caught him. She went toward the door 
waveringly, opened it; then she stopped 
and stared back at him, one last look of 
grief and devotion. As she did so, a 
breeze, almost like an unseen hand, 
closed the door again. 

At the sound of its slamming, Remy 
broke down in Francois’ arms. 

“She’s gone,” he sobbed, “and I can’t 
stand it. I love her! I can’t live without 
her.” 

Her voice, her presence, her lips 
against his were the answer. And the 
portrait of Jeannette seemed to look 
on them peacefully, giving silent bene- 
diction. 
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THE AUTHOR of the following article is perhaps best known as the dramatic critic of 


the New York Times. 


In his earlier life he was an actor, which makes it possible to 


write with first-hand knowledge on the present subject. 


E HEAR from time to time of 
the progress of the actor in social 
esteem; occasionally in England 

he is-made a Baronet, but in general 
his isolation is merely emphasized by 
the individual recognition. In both 
England and America, however, the 
barriers which once separated him from 
his fellowmen are being lowered and 


the actor as an individual is welcomed 
in dccordance with the extent and 
variety of his social gifts and fitness. 
Except in circles where the narrowest 
prejudice prevails, no one would think 
of objecting to the presence of an actor 
merely on the ground that he is an actor. 
At the same time it still remains true 
that the rank and file of the profession 
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lack certain considerations at the hands 
of their fellows that are shown to men 
and women in other walks of life. 

It is only the exceptionally fortunate 
actor who is able to continue in one 
place for a long period each year. When 
he does so, he becomes more or less a 
part of the community in which he re- 
sides, enjoys the established privileges, 
and is generally able to command re- 
spect if he deserves it. But for actors 
as a rule, there is no such thing as 
home; or rather the conditions of their 
calling are such that they are obliged 
to be away from home the greater part 
of the year, roving, not as they once did 
in bands of accidental selection and 
largely independent action, but as part 
of a great and far-reaching system, less 
susceptible, perhaps, to the accidents of 
fortune than once happened to be the 
case, but little less favored in many 
other respects. On its material side 
the condition of the actor has undoubt- 
edly been much improved during the 
last few years. The business of the 
theatre is conducted more as a business 
than was once the case, irresponsibility 
in management, though it does occa- 
sionally exist, has come to be the ex- 
ception, not the rule, and the player en- 
gaging for a certain term of weeks is 
reasonably certain that he will not be 
cast adrift in the Missoula or Pocatello 
and left to find his way back home as 
best he may. 


The Under Dog before the Law 


BUT though the internal organization 
of his calling has been in a sense im- 
proved, his remains far from an ideal 
existence. He is still subject to abuse, 
or at any rate disrespect, simply because 
he is an actor, and because he cannot 
readily seek redress in case of injuries 
that other men resent. On the road he 
is pretty certain to be the under dog in 
any ordinary question of right or 
wrong. And he puts up with his injuries 
sooner than submit them to the juris- 
diction of a local judge or jury, know- 
ing, in nine cases out of ten, that as 
a “stranger within the gates” public 
opinion is against him at the outset. Or 
if there is still a chance that he might 
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win a point upon its merits, the nature 
of his calling is such that he cannot 
afford to take the matter into court. 
His stay in any place being brief, and 
the progress of justice generally slow, 
he is obliged to forego any sort of legal 
action. He is here to-day and there to- 
morrow. And he cannot afford to tarry 
— justice is slowly grinding to an 
end. 

It is a peculiarly difficult problem 
that the actor thus faces, and one that 
has necessarily been effective in devel- 
oping his general character. Prevented 
from exercising his individual rights, 
he has naturally come to lose sight of 
the fact that those rights are his as well 
as others. And lacking many of the 
privileges of organized society, he is 
frequently to be blamed for his disre- 
gard of some of its obligations. Therein 
lies the reason for much of the disre- 
spect for the actor’s calling. Individu- 
ally he may be, and usually is, an 
estimable, decent, and self-respecting 
person. But unfortunately the public 
nature of his occupation is such that 
any infraction on his part fs at once a 
matter of general knowledge and of 
general deduction. If an actor beats 
his wife, or his board bill, the fact is 
promptly known, and the charge of 
cruelty or irresponsibility, or whatever 
it may be, is at once diverted from the 
individual to the class. If a merchant, 
or a stock broker, or a professor of 
mathematics gets into trouble, it is not 
at once assumed that all merchants, 
brokers, and professors are undesirable 
citizens. 


A Man without a Country 


AS a_ matter of fact, though theo- 
retically enjoying all the rights of 
citizenship, the actor is obliged to forego 
many of them in practice. In a sense he 
is a man without a country. If he does 
try to defend himself, local favoritism 
or popular prejudice is likely to inter- 
fere to prevent his getting justice. 

The average man or woman knows 
nothing of the general lives of actors, 
of their general characters. To him the 
status of the players is represented by 
the case of the one whose affairs are 
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made a matter of public knowledge. He 
knows nothing of the lives of thousands 
of hard-working, honest, self-respecting 
players. In a vague way he may know 
that this or that prominent star is 
reputed to lead a blameless life, but the 
very conspicuousness of publicity in 
such a case seems only added proof that 
it is the one exception. 

The actor rarely comes into such close 
personal touch with other men and 
women as workers in other fields. 
Though he might be welcomed to-day 
where at other times prejudice closed 
the door, the conditions of his labor 
have not changed sufficiently to enable 
him to avail himself of the newest op- 
portunities, His working hour still con- 
tinues to conflict with that in which 
others take their ease. Moreover, being 
by temperament an artist, he has the 
interests of the artist, and is inclined to 
take his leisure in the company of those 
whose tastes and labors run parallel to 
his own. It is not exclusion that has 


made the actors as a class gregarious, 
so much as the fact that they cannot 
find the sympathy of thought and inter- 


ests that they crave in the society of 
other men and women. It has fre- 
quently been charged against actors that 
they never talk anything but shop, as 
if the fact that a man is absorbed in his 
profession were something of which he 
ought to be ashamed. It does explain, 
however, why actors are less general in 
their associations than men in other 
walks of life. 


Considering Public Opinion 


THE fact remains that actors are.a 
class in themselves, and as they cannot 
hope to be judged from exactly the 
same standpoint that prevails in the case 
of other men, so it behooves them to 
lose no opportunity that offers to com- 
bat popular prejudices against the mem- 
bers of their calling. Two cases have 
recently been aired in which players 
enjoying a general esteem’ in private as 
well as public life have been openly be- 
smirched. Both have avowed their en- 
tire innocence, and the general reputa- 
tions of both bear out their own asser- 
tions. In many cases the conditions 


justify the player in proceeding upon 
the popular assumption that innocence 
obtains until guilt has been established. 
But the conspicuousness of the present 
charges are such that the negative 
method of procedure will not avail, In 
instances of this kind there is only one 
way out. The player owes it to himself, 
to the profession generally, and to all 
those whose esteem he hopes to hold, to 
vindicate himself completely. And where 
the name of a woman is concerned, it is 
all the more important that there ‘shall 
be no evasion. For it involves something 
more than a question of individual re- 
spect. 

The profession of acting is a difficult 
and thankless enough one at best, and 
thousands of earnest, estimable, and 
self-respecting women in it are entitled 
to protection from unwarranted attacks. 
Where the attack is made upon a player 
of prominence, given much publicity, 
and is presumably unfounded, that 
player owes it to the profession to make 
an example of the slanderers. The 
whole weight of public opinion then 
will be found to bear upon the side of 
justice. 


The Ego of the Actor 


WHEN it comes to the question of 
his art, it is the actor’s misfortune that 
what he does must always be done in 
public; he cannot disengage himself 
from himself; he cannot separate his 
effort and his individuality. Praise and 
blame reflect themselves upon him. He 
can never, so to speak, retire into the 
sanctum to judge his work. He may re- 
hearse and study in private, but re- 
hearsal and study, no matter how 
judicious, have never the value or the 
quality of the work as it develops before 
the public eye. They bear more nearly 
the relation to actual performance that 
the painter’s sketches bear to his com- 
pleted canvas. But the painter may see 
his canvases in the privacy of his studio, 
may determine, if he is not intoxicated 
with his own greatness, the relative 
value of this or that phase of his en- 
deavor. The actor’s picture, however, 
comes before the public always warm 
from his imagination. There is little 
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chance for him to hold the balance nicely 
upon his own achievement. If the 
painter’s work is not approved, it is 
after all largely a matter of canvases 
and colors. If the actor’s work does not 
win endorsement, the criticism at once 
acts upon him personally, for in a large 
measure he is himself his work, or at 
any rate an important factor in it. 


Self and Work Intimately Interwoven 


IT IS all so personal, so closely woven 
into the fiber of his own being that no 
matter how he tries, he cannot quite 
disengage himself from the result. If 
failure, the insistent ego is there at once 
to make excuses. But complete failure 
is rare. There is almost always some- 
body to praise him; his art is personal, 
and his appeal, to some extent, is always 
personal, too. Therefore, the balm still 
remains in form of praise from those 
who lose sight of whatever else is lack- 
ing in the wholly personal side. Thus the 
actor will have sympathizers to give him 
solace even in his worst artistic mo- 
ments. And in such solace he sees only 
sincerity of judgment. 

And, indeed, it is sincere enough. 
You may be fond of a painter or poet, 
without caring for his output. If you 
are fond of an actor, you must be fond 
of what he does, for he is always a part 
of it. No wonder, then, that his ego 
grows. He ceases to think of himself 
as the artist, to regard his work im- 
personally. He cannot disengage him- 
self from himself any more than his 
friends can totally disregard him in 
their judgments of his effort. When you 
attack his art, the attack must always 
leave a wound upon his person. 

Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. And the actor is always fighting 
for self-preservation. If you destroy the 
réle which he has elaborately created, 
you have destroyed in part the actor, for 
he is part of every réle he plays. If 
praise is forthcoming for the artist, a 
part of it is necessarily reflected to the 
person. 


Demands Superlatives of Praise 


THE ordinary commonplaces of ap- 
preciation mean little to him. With 
other men in other walks of life, ap- 
proval, praise, if expressed at all, comes 
only at rare intervals. It is expected and 
understood that work is to be well done. 
But the actor expects to be informed at 
once of the excellence of his achieve- 
ment. He has come to await it as his 
due. And with increased experience 
and repeated appearances the stock 
phrases of approbation are regarded as 
just payment of his worth and nothing 
more. Take the average actor of 
prominence, and he will not give you 
a “Thank you” for the ordinary com- 
pliment. He is surfeited with that sort 
of phrase. Tell Blank that he plays a 
fine Hamlet; he will regard you with 
tolerant, friendly interest. Tell him 
that his Hamlet is the best since Booth; 
he will scarcely feel any great elation 
at the information, for he knows that 
there have. been few, if any, great 
Hamlets since Booth’s time; his ego has 
already satisfied him on that point. Tell 
him that he is as great as Booth, greater 
than Irving, and he will be keenly in- 
terested. That is the extreme case, to 
be sure, but it illustrates the point. The 
actor wants to be the superlative in 
comparison. 

Few human beings are without some 
latent spark of vanity or self-apprecia- 
tion. Without it little enough would be 
accomplished in the world. Everyone 
likes to be praised once in a while for 
the work that he has done well. It is 
the actor’s misfortune that the praise, 
too often direct. and personal in its 
effect, leaves only an inordinate and in- 
satiable desire for more. It takes re- 
markable steadiness of head for any 
man or woman to steer a clear course in 
the midst of showering compliments. 
And the actor, necessarily sensitive to 
all emotions, and always obliged to yield 
to them for the purpose of his calling, 
seldom retains the steady head needed 
to overcome the effects of adulation. 
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THE operations of an ancient debtor’s law in present-day Boston will be new to many 


readers of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 


How it works against the visiting actor is 


herein explained by one whose long association with the theatre in a managerial capae- 
city has sometimes made it necessary to get his players out of jail. 


HE manager of a big musical show 
which has been playing on Broad- 
way for some weeks, put up the 

usual notice on the call board one night 
recently, stating that the attraction 
would play at a certain theatre in Bos- 
ton’ at the end of the New York run. 
Before he had time to cross the stage, 


three different members of the company 
asked to speak to him privately. 

“T’m afraid I'll have to give in my 
notice,” said the principal comedian, “I 
can’t play Boston.” 

“Why not?” asked the manager, in 
surprise. 

“T owe too much money,” responded 
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the comedian. “And you know what 
those old English laws for debt can do 
for you in the state of Massachusetts. 
I have no desire to be locked up for 
debt.” 

The manager, who hadn't played Bos- 
ton himself for some years, and was a 
trifle hazy about the law, tried to re- 
assure the comedian, and persuade him 
to reconsider, but the player knew the 
law and stuck by his decision. So did 
the other two players, each of whom 
declared that he owed too much money 
to run the risk of playing in Boston. 

And by that trifling incident—the 
booking of a certain theatrical company 
to play in Boston and the consequent 
resignation of three of the actors—one 
may realize that imprisonment for debt, 
one of the oldest forms of English law, 
long since abolished in England and in 
all parts of this country except Massa- 
chusetts, still prevails in that alleged 
center of culture. 


The Mesne Process 


THE law, however, is aimed chiefly 
at outsiders, and only applies to non- 
residents of the state of Massachusetts. 
If you are a native Bostonése, you can 
owe all the money you want to, and the 
only remedy your creditors have is to 
sue you. But if you live outside the 
state, and venture within the bounda- 
ries, you can be arrested on what is 
called “mesne process,” for debt due 
anyone within the state, and can be held 
indefinitely until you pay the amount or 
make some kind of a settlement with 
your creditor. 

Of course such a law, applying only 
to non-residents, hits the theatrical pro- 
fession hardest, and it has been abused 
to such an extent that last winter a de- 
termined effort was made to get the 
State Legislature to change the law so 
that it would apply only to debts con- 
tracted within the state. The effort at 
amendment failed, however, in spite of 
a strong campaign led by “Tom” Barry, 
the champion of the theatre folk in Bos- 
ton, one of the best known attorneys of 
that city, and the one to whom all ar- 
rested actors appeal for aid when they 
get caught by the deputy sheriffs. 


This imprisonment-for-debt law has 
been abused by a gang of lawyers who 
make it a business to solicit patronage 
from residents of New York and else- 
where, to whom actors may owe money. 
For instance, their method is glaringly 
illustrated in a circular which was 
recently sent broadcast over New York 
to merchants, hotel keepers, theatrical 
managers, and other persons to whom 
any theatrical people were likely to owe 
money. This circular solicited business 
in this polite phraseology. 


OrFices OF BLanK & BLANK. 
Solicitors, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

You may be interested in krowing 
that the recent effort to change the 
State law relating to Mesne Process, or 
Imprisonment for Debt, has resulted 
only in minor alterations, not affecting 
the chief purposes of the Act, which 
continues to operate as formerly against 
non-residents who may come into the 
state of Massachusetts while in debt to 
any person, either here or elsewhere. 

In the case of debts contracted out- 
side the state, all that is necessary to 
begin action here is to endorse the claim 
over to a reputable Massachusetts at- 
torney, filling out a blank form similar 
to the enclosed. This, if properly exe- 
cuted and returned to Boston, can be 
made the basis of an action immediately, 
and affords an absolutely sure and cer- 
tain means of collecting the amount due, 
as the debtor can be held indefinitely 
either in prison or in the custody of a 
sheriff, until the amount, with costs, 1s 


aid. 

We enclose for your information a list 
of all the actors and actresses playing at 
Boston theatres this week. 

Very truly yours, 
BLANK AND BLANK. 


Who Plays Must Pay 


NOW, all who received this circular 
were expected to look over the list of 
players appearing in Boston—the list, 
by the way, being corrected every week 
and mailed to anyone interested. The 
value of the business to the attorneys 
may be estimated when it is said that 
over 5,000 of these printed circulars are 
mailed to New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities every week. If 
in looking over this list, you happen to 
see the name of some one who borrowed 
$25 from you three years ago, or who 
happened to be shy a few dollars when 
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settling a hotel bill, or who didn’t pay 
for the suit of clothes you made him 
season before last, you can fill out the 
blank so kindly enclosed by the attorney, 
swear to it before a notary public, and 
send it to the sharks in Boston. 

Next night, when the said actor ap- 
pears at his theatre to act in the per- 
formance, a deputy sheriff meets him 
at the stage door. 

“Sorry, sir,” he exclaims, politely— 
the experienced deputies have found 
that politeness pays best—“but you're 
under arrest.” 

The actor, of course, staggers back, 
overcome by the disgrace of a public 
arrest, and demands to know the charge. 

“You owe your tailor $55 in New 
York, and he has gotten out a mesne 
process for you,” says the deputy, pro- 
ducing said paper. 

“Imprisonment for debt? Stop your 
joking,” cries the actor, indignantly. 
“This is a free country—they don’t do 
such things any more.” 

Nevertheless the deputy insists, and 
the actor begins to realize that the affair 
is serious. Hurriedly the manager is 
summoned. The actor, it is explained, 
is in the custody of the sheriff, and that 
official will not allow him to take part 
in the performance. 

“But good heavens, man,” expostu- 
lates the manager. “We have no under- 
study. He must act.” 

“All right,” responds the deputy, 
smiling. “Let him pay the bill and my 
fees, and he is free. Otherwise he can 
take his choice of going to jail, or he 
can remain under arrest in his own 
apartments or hotel if he pays $5 a day 
for a keeper to remain with him con- 
stantly. That’s the law in Boston.” 


Imprisoned for Debt 


IF THE bill isn’t very big, the help- 
less actor gets the manager to advance 
him enough money to pay the amount 
due, plus the fees, which are very steep, 
and then he is allowed to perform. If 
the amount is a large one which the 
actor cannot pay, he may be detained 
several days in custody either at his 
hotel—with a keeper—or in jail. If 
he wants to fight the case, he sends for 
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the actors’ friend, “Tom” Barry, who 
gets him out on bond, but this neces- 
sitates returning to Boston later to ap- 
pear when the case is called for trial, 
and if the decision is against him, he 
has to pay somehow or else the bond is 
forfeited. The law, unjust as it is, has 
been fought time and again in vain, and 
even Barry advises actors to pay up 
sooner than fight, if the claims against 
them are just. 

There is only one remedy for the im- 
prisonment law—and Barry has saved 
many a prominent player from Boston 
dungeons by applying what he calls “the 
cure.” The United States laws, of 
course, are supreme over state laws, and 
by invoking the national bankruptcy 
law, a debtor can turn the laugh on the 
Boston shysters who make a living by 
locking up the actors. Reputable law- 
yers, by the way, seldom if ever handle 
a “mesne process,” as the conservative 
element of the Bar believes the imprison- 
ment for debt law should have been re- 
pealed long ago. But it is a strictly legal 
process, and so if an attorney wishes to 
engage in this sort of business, there 
is no legal reason why he should be 
ostracized by the rest of the profession. 


Hitchcock Beats Boston 


BARRY’S method of saving a star 
actor from a cell was first brought into 
play several years ago when Raymond 
Hitchcock, the actor, went to Boston to 
appear with the Cohan and Harris Min- 
strels. Hitchcock had just passed through 
an unenviable trial which had ended in 
a row with his attorney. Legal fees, un- 
usual expenses, and a mass of debts 
found the actor practically broke. When 
he was offered an engagement at $1,500 
a week to become the headliner with the 
Minstrels in Boston, he gladly accepted. 
He arrived in Boston on Sunday, (when 
actors are exempt from arrest) and re- 
hearsed. Monday, he took an automo- 
bile ride into the country, and didn’t get 
back to the theatre until about seven 
o'clock. The rest of the story is one 
of the stock anecdotes in the repertoire 
of “Pete” Mattox, who was his business 
manager at the time. 

“TI got wind that Hitchy’s lawyer in 
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New York was going to have him 
pinched” said Mattox, after it was all 
over. “I ran into the lawyer at the 
Touraine in the afternoon, and knew he 
was up to some devilment, because 
Hitchy had told me about the row. It 
seems the lawyer claimed Hitchy had 
agreed to pay him $15,000 for legal ex- 
penses, and he had an itemized bill a 
yard long. I hustled over to see “Tom’ 
Barry, and he soon found that the law- 
yer had applied for a mesne process. 
Then we set out to find Hitchy and save 
him from the deputy sheriffs we knew 
were looking for him. My chief interest 
was to save the show, because with that 
big bill against him, it was a cinch we 
couldn’t pay enough on account to get 
the lawyer to hold off, and anyhow the 
attorney would have been tickled to 
death to get even with Hitchy by lock- 
ing him up over night. So we got a 
machine and rode out toward Brook- 
line. 

“We met Hitchy in time, and ex- 
plained the case. The main thing was 
to save the show that night, so we drove 
to a wig-maker’s, where Hitchy got a 
fine false beard and some long dark hair 
that made him look like a native born 
Bohemian. Then we drove round and 
round until theatre time. Then instead 
of going to the stage door, which we 
knew would be watched, we went up to 
the front entrance. There was a sheriff 
on duty there, and he looked at Hitchy 
rather close as he came in—TI left the 
auto at the corner so as not to be seen 
with him. Just as the sheriff thought he 
recognized Hitchy’s angular figure and 
walk, the actor stepped up to the box 
office, put out a line of Bohemian or 
German dialect talk, and bought a ticket 
for the balcony. The sheriff listened to 
a few words, then faded away to watch 
the crowd, and Hitchy got into the 
theatre.” 

“Taking the Cure” 


“OF COURSE we had the stage door 
locked, and after Hitchy had gone back 
on the stage through the boxes, I had 
that door locked too. The deputies came 
around to argue with me that I was ob- 
structing the law, but I refused to let 
them get back on the stage. After the 


show, we hustled Hitchy, still in his dis- 
guise, to the roof of the theatre, got 
him to an office-building next door and 
down the elevator, and made a quick 
trip to Tom Barry’s office. 

“Barry had already been given a com- 
plete list of Hitchy’s debts. This was 
now type-written, and Hitchy signed it. 
It was necessary, in filing a petition in 
bankruptcy, however, to file it in the 
state or city where the debtor lives. That 
meant a trip to New York. Barry had 
provided a ticket and berth on the mid- 
night train to New York, and he gave 
this to Hitchy. 

“You get down into that train and 
stick in your berth until it pulls out,’ 
he instructed. ‘T’ll have a New York 
lawyer meet you in the morning; you 
can file the petition there at once, and 
get back here on the one o’clock train, 
in time for the evening show. They 
can’t touch you then after you’ve gone 
into bankruptcy. If they try to arrest 
you, then, it will be contempt of United 
States courts.’ 

“Hitchy, still in disguise, got down to 
the South station and into the berth 
without detection. Ten minutes after- 
wards, a man went through the train 
calling for Hitchcock. The actor heard 
him and buried himself under the 
covers, refusing to answer. It was Bar- 
ry, with the list of debts that Hitchy 
had forgotten to take with him. Barry 
finally gave up searching for the actor, 
and sent me on to New York with the 
list, which we filed the next morning. 
When we got back to Boston, Hitchy 
was immune from arrest, having ‘taken 
the cure,’ and was able to laugh at the 
sheriffs who had tried to arrest him the 
night before.” 


Arnold Daly and the Blue Laws 


IT IS said that once when Arnold 
Daly played Boston after a disastrous 
season at the Berkley Theatre, where he 
produced artistic dramas and lost $30,- 
000, a husky deputy sheriff came to him 
with a mesne process for some debt. 
Daly wasn’t able to pay at the time, so 
he decided to have the keeper accom- 
pany him all the week. The actor lived 
at the Touraine, and the papers were 


















served there. Daly, who had been posted 
about the intricacies of the law, merely 
*phoned downstairs to the clerk to give 
his guest an adjoining room, and to send 
up breakfast for two. 

“But it’ll cost you five dollars a day, 
and my board and lodging,” gasped the 


sheriff, who had never before encoun- 


tered a debtor who wanted to hire a 
keeper. 

“My dear man, don’t annoy me,” re- 
sponded the elegant young actor. “I 
dare say it’s the first time in your life 
you ever stopped at a first class hotel. 
Besides, what is money to me? I am 
sixty thousand dollars in debt, and I 
might just as well owe seventy thou- 
sand, so far as my ability to pay is con- 
cerned.” 

Daly treated the whole matter as a 
joke, took the keeper with him wherever 
he went that week, entertained him in 
his dressing-room, and even went to a 
fashionable reception accompanied by 
his keeper, if all reports are true. Of 
course it made a splendid advertisement 
for the eccentric young man, and all the 
ladies thought it was “perfectly dear” 
of Mr. Daly to treat the deputy sheriff 
so nicely. Eventually the matter was ad- 
justed, and the keeper departed to his 
humble home in South Boston, declar- 
ing that his prisoner had given him the 
time of his life. 


The Green Room Club Collects Dues 


ABOUT two years ago, the Green 
Room Club of New York found that a 
number of its members were way be- 
hind in dues and bills for food and 
cigars, Notices sent to these members 
had been ignored, and the accounts had 
been running for months and in some 
cases, two or three years. To expel the 
members meant losing some thousands 
of dollars, so a lawyer in the club sug- 
gested a plan whereby the club could 
recover. 

“Most of these delinquent members 
are actors,” he said. “Wait until we 
catch them in Boston.” 

And that is exactly what the Green 
Room Club did, though its course in the 


matter raised a storm of protest, and. 


many members resigned. Of course the 
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members against whom action of this 
kind was taken, paid—they couldn’t help 
it when they were caught in Boston— 
but they promptly resigned from the 
club and took many others with them. 

One case of the Green Room Club 
which finally led the club to stop arrest- 
ing its members, was the dire straits a 
certain business manager found himself 
in when he was arrested in Boston. He 
owed the club something like $70. He 
had been out of employment a long 
time previously, and hadn’t been able to 
pay. It happened that they arrested 
him in Boston the last week of the the- 
atrical season, when he was almost 
broke, and couldn’t get the money as an 
advance from his company because the 
season ended the following Saturday 
night. They actually locked him up two 
days, at the end of which time he ap- 
pealed to some of the more influential 
and wealthy members of the club, and 
they paid his bill. His fellow-members, 
however, decided that the club had gone 
too far in arresting an impecunious 
member the last week of the season, so 
the Boston lawyers were called off. 


Actors Avoid Boston 


NEARLY every week some actor is 
arrested in Boston for debt. The news 
seldoms gets into the papers, because 
the Boston newspapers realize that the 
law is an unsavory institution, and they 
dislike printing anything which might 
appear to be a reflection upon their 
town. In most cases, the debts are paid 
instantly, since it only increases the costs 
to fight. Once in a while some one is 
arrested who really cannot pay. In cases 
of actual confinement, a paragraph ap- 
pears in the court records. The senti- 
ment of the community, however, 1s 
against the procedure, and many emi- 
nent members of the bar are in favor of 
repealing the law absolutely. It is only a 
relic of the old English law which 
served as the basic code for the Com- 
monwealth and should have been abol- 
ished when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. But law it still re- 
mains, and there is no recourse except 
to pay, if one is arrested in Boston for 
debt. 
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IT IS distinctly different from the vaudeville we do see. It usually goes on for one night 


in some New 


4 


ersey backwater town, and the magnates of vaudeville journey there to 


apply to it the acid test which only now and again is it able to withstand. 


N A little room on the left of the main 

entrance to the offices of the Or- 

pheum Vaudeville Circuit in New 
York, there is a great big yellow case. 
In this case are something like three 
thousand typewritten cards. On about 
one thousand of these cards, in clear 
lettering down in the right hand cor- 
ner, is the impressive and non-debatable 
adjective “rotten.” And back of the 
word “rotten” lies the vaudeville we 
never see. Before permitting you to 
look upon the vaudeville you otherwise 
might never see or never even hear of, 
however, I must impart, by way of pref- 
ace, the facts of the curious and com- 
paratively new system now obtaining in 
vaudeville and known as “trying-out.” It 
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was not so long ago that the impresarios 
of American vaudeville sifted out the 
good acts from the bad acts in a long 
series of Monday morning private per- 
formances. The hopefuls, on these morn- 
ings, would present their particular 
efforts for approval before eleven hun- 
dred empty seats and a couple of man- 
agers, 
“Dog Vaudeville” 


IT DID not take the managers long to 
decide that this trying-out method was 
ineffective—first, because of the impos- 
sibility of accomplishing any satisfactory 
results with the huge and constantly in- 
creasing number of acts in so small a 
period of time; and second, because of 

















the impossibility to gauge an “act” 
properly when that “act” was presented 
in an audienceless theatre. To fill the 
bill, therefore, there was inaugurated 
the present system of so-called “dog 
vaudeville” or, in other words, the elab- 
orate system of trying-out the great 
number of new “acts” on what is known 
in the confidential vaudeville circle as 
the “dink circuit.” In this lovely category 
are to be found the metropoli of Union 
Hill, a sort of suburb of Hoboken, New 
Jersey; Yonkers, Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle, impressive centers of 
culture in New York State; South Nor- 
walk, Connecticut; Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; and Plainfield, New Jersey. 
These communities and these alone are 
privileged to see the vaudeville that the 
rest of the United States never sees. 

Every new “act” that applies for 
booking time to the vaudeville interests, 
no matter what its nature, is compelled 
to indulge in a try-out in one of these 
“dink circuit” theatres. Six so-called 
“vaudeville reporters,” under the di- 
rection of Mr. A. M. Hopkins, who in- 
vented the system now in vogue, are 
assigned to “cover” the try-outs after 
the method of the newspaper office. The 
six men, who are chosen for their 
“vaudeville nose” (as “dramatic in- 
stinct” is known in the two-a-day fam- 
ily), travel around the circuit constantly 
to make reports on the new acts. Inas- 
much as Mr. Hopkins says that only 
about one “act” in fifty is accepted for 
booking over the big vaudeville routes, 
the proportion of the vaudeville we see 
to the vaudeville we never see may 
readily be appreciated. 


The Index Expurgatorius 


THE method of “writing up” the 
vaudeville of the discard, gleaned from 
the cards in the yellow case, is like this: 


Mount Vernon. Sketch called “The 
Champion.” Blake and Rogers: Blake is 
an Irish comedian; Rogers a soubrette. 
Sketch deals with efforts of Irish come- 
dian to become champion wrestler and 
with manner the girl persuades him to 
forego his career and marry her. Rotten. 


Union Hill. Vera Verrill. Violin act. 
Wears pink dress. Homely and can’t 
play. Otherwise all right. 


THE VAUDEVILLE WE NEVER SEE 









Plainfield. Arthurs and Belden. Ger-. 
man comedians. One good joke and fifty 
punk ones. N. G., Bad, Rotten. 


South Norwalk. Billings and Bratton. 
Sketch called “The Runaway Match.” 
Same old elopement idea. Billings “col- 
a. » ell type; Bratton giggly soubrette. 

wiul. 


With this introduction, then, let us 
proceed to have a look at the forty-nine 
out of fifty “acts” that never see the 
light of day after the try-out process 
unless, mayhap, the light be that re- 
vealed in the ten cent variety and moy- 
ing-picture shows. The first “act” of 
never-to-be-seen vaudeville that you 
now shall behold was called “The De- 
mon’s Disciple.” It was a tabloid drama 
and, as described to the vaudeville book- 
ing agents before the try-out, was “a 
thoroughly original and humorous play- 
let with a company of twenty-five per- 
sons.” The general idea sounded pretty 
good to the powers that be and a try- 
out was arranged in one of the theatres 
of the “dink circuit.” The report that 
came back read as follows: 

“The Demon’s Disciple.” Plot con- 
cerns a drunkard who is confronted by 
the Demon Rum. As far as this act goes, 
the reporter believes in prohibition, 

It developed that there were only 
two actors in the sketch. 'When the 
sponsor for the “act” was confronted 
with his mis-statement, he coolly re- 
plied: “I forgot to say that the other 
twenty-three only figure abstractly. They 
are mentioned by the two actors during 
the course of the playlet.” 


The Worst Singer Extant 


EVERY imaginable sort of dodge is 
worked by the hopefuls in order to get 
an early hearing. Recently, a “society 
woman,” at least so she characterized 
herself, presented herself at the vaude- 
ville booking offices, said that she had 
studied for six years under Jean de 
Reszke, volunteered the further in- 
formation that she had sung three times 
before the Kaiser, and asked for a trial. 
She was assigned to Union Hill. On the 
evening of her try-out appearance, she 
showed up at the theatre with a maid 
and a dozen gowns. “What are you 
going to do with all those dresses?” the 
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manager of the theatre asked her. 
“Wear them,” she replied succinctly. 
*When?” inquired the manager in his 
most gracious manner. “To-night,” the 
lady assured him. “But don’t you real- 
ize,” said the manager,“ that it will take 
you at least two hours to change all 
those things?” “Certainly,” answered 
the singer. It seemed that the latter im- 
agined she was to occupy the entire bill. 
The manager speedily disillusioned her 
and told her she would have to limit 
herself to two, or at most, three, changes 
of costume. After her first song, which 
was about the worst thing that even 
Union Hill had ever heard, the audi- 
ence, in a spirit of fun, intermingled with 
Tidicule, applauded the singer with all 
the zeal at its command. The “society 
woman,” however, did not reappear. The 
stage manager could not find her and 
the next “act” was therefore ordered 
to go on. 

After that, a third and fourth “act” 
went on in quick succession and then 
the stage was cleared for the fifth “act,” 
a dramatic playlet of the deepest melo- 
dramatic color. When the playlet was 
arriving at its climax, just where the 
hero was about to kill the villainous 
Apache, a loud commotion was heard 
back of the stage. The manager rushed 
back to find out what all the noise was 
about and discovered the “society wom- 
an” arguing with the stage manager at 
the top of her voice. “What’s up?” 
asked the manager. “He wont let me go 
on!” indignantly exclaimed the singer, 
indicating the stage manager. “Of 
course he wont,” returned the manager. 
“You’ve had your turn and, anyway, 
you are breaking up the ‘act’ now on 
with all this racket.” Finally, after the 
manager had soothed the lady, it de- 
veloped that she had been so highly flat- 
tered by the applause that, as she ex- 
pressed it: “I thought I’d take a good 
long time to change my costume so I'd 
look particularly well.” When the mana- 
ger told her the applause had been 
ironic, the singer insisted she would sue 
him for slander. The card in the big 
yellow case reads as follows: 


Union Hili. Mabel Grayland (fictitious 
mame). Singer. The worst I ever heard. 
Back to the woods! 


Iilusions and Delusions 


NOT more than two months ago, a 
man from Indianapolis presented him- 
self at vaudeville headquarters in New 
York and asked for a try-out for an 
“act” he had prepared at great expense. 
The “act” was characterized as “The 
Astounding Hindoo I!lusion, Valhalla.” 
Valhalla was put down on the books for 
a trial at one of the “dog houses” the 
following week. An idea of the “illu- 
sion” that had been “prepared at great 
expense” may be gathered from the re- 
port subsequently made on it: 


“Hindoo Illusion, Valhalla.” A girl is 
shown locked in a trunk. Then the trunk 
is opened and the girl is gone. This 
might be a very good illusion were it 
not for the fact that everyone in the au- 
dience, except the people in the left hand 
boxes, can plainly see the girl curled up 
under a big piece of black velvet in the 
bottom of the trunk after trunk has been 
“presto-ed” open, Back to the store- 
house! 


The vaudeville we never see is made 
up, to no little degree, of “illusions” 
such as this, A woman who recently ap- 
plied for a try-out, told the vaudeville 
people that she had perfected a trick 
that could puzzle any audience before 
whom it was presented. “What is the 
trick?” she was asked. “I call it 
‘Karna,’ ” she replied. Imagine the sur- 
prise of the try-out reporter subse- 
quently, when instead of beholding the 
woman exploit a “trick” or “illusion” 
of any kind, he saw her strut out upon 
the stage and begin to play an ac- 
cordion. 

When asked, after this unique “act,” 
what she meant by billing herself as a 
magician and then revealing herself as 
an accordion player, she answered that 
she had thought it would be much easier 
to get a quick hearing if she said she 
had an “illusion act.” “You see,” she 
supplemented, “I was right.” The re- 
porter told her she was splendid and 
gave her a verbal contract on the spot 
“to appear next Friday night at the fa- 
mous Miner’s Theatre in New York.” 
Of course, when the lady got there, she 
learned that the vaudeville reporter had 
got even with her by sending her to an 
“amateur night” performance. 








Conceit of Theatrical Tyros 


“THERE is not an ‘act’ in the entire 
array of ‘vaudeville you never see,’” 
says Mr. Hopkins, “that does not think 
it is the greatest of its kind and does 
not tell me so in plain words. A woman 
came to see me last fall and asked for.a 
try-out. She told me that she had played 
for two years in Australia and that she 
had a dramatic sketch that would create 
a sensation. I asked her what the sketch 
was like. ‘I can’t tell you,’ she said. ‘You 
will have to look at it and judge for 
yourself.’ She had such an impressive 
manner and carried so elegant an air of 
conviction about her that I believed she 
really might have something worth our 
while. I told her she might try out her 
sketch at one of the out-of-town trial 
houses and assigned a reporter to go 
over and get a look at it. When the re- 
porter came back to the office to make 
out his card, I asked him how the sketch 
was. ‘Sketch? he asked in a puzzled 
tone. ‘What do you mean?’ He then told 
me that the ‘dramatic sketch’ had been 
nothing more than three of Kipling’s 
ballads set to very doubtful music. The 
next day the woman came in and asked 
me when she would ‘open.’ I asked her, 
in turn, what she had meant by telling 
me she had a ‘dramatic sketch.’ She 
froze me with a look. ‘And, pray, do 
you not call a Kipling poem a dramatic 
sketch?’ she threw back—and swept out 
of my Office.” 

In the summer season, when many of 
the trial play-houses are closed, much of 
the “dog” work is done in Henderson’s 
Theatre, at Coney Island. Last summer, 
among the considerable category of sub- 
sequently invisible vaudeville, there was 
a German comedian who was assigned 
to this place for try-out purposes. The 
“comedian,” who was such in chin-whis- 
kers only, had not been on the stage two 
minutes before some one in the audience 
shouted -to him—‘“Tf this keeps up, mur- 
der will be done!” The “comedian,” tak- 
ing the hint, left the stage and sought 
out the vaudeville reporter. He insisted 
he had not been given a fair and legiti- 
mate opportunity to demonstrate the 
worth of his talents and asked that he 
be afforded a second chance. The re- 
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porter in a kindly spirit arranged with 
those in charge to permit the actor to 
go on again later the same evening. He 
went on and, two minutes after his ap- 
pearance, some one sitting down in front 
said in a loud whisper that “Unless 
something funny was said soon, there’d 
be trouble.” Once more the actor left 
the stage—this time for good. The brief, 
grim report that went into the big yel- 
low case the next morning read as 
follows: 


Henderson’s. German comedian. The 
audience interrupted his “act” twice. The 
audience was not to blame. 


“The Wife’s Secret” 


AMONG the playlets in vaudeville- 
we-have-never-seen that deserve espe- 
cial mention, was one called “The 
Wife’s Secret.” It was written and per- 
formed by a man and woman whose art- 
istic experience had been limited to 
several between-the-films appearances. 
The tabloid drama, a curio of curios, 
was given a trial performance in Wil- 
mington and was immediately con- 
signed to the lustreless limbo of things 
that simply cannot be. An outline of 
the plot of the playlet will let the reader 
guess for himself why the “act” in ques- 
tion never reached the regular vaude- 
ville stage. This, then, ladies and gentle- 
men, was the plot as the reporter 
gathered it: Clayton Jackson, “a wealthy 
clubman,” on his way home at night, 
finds a diamond brooch on the porch of 
his home and charges his wife, Ellen, 
with having stolen it. The wife denies 
that she stole it and says that she rec- 
ognizes the brooch as being the property 
of Mrs. Wright, a friend, who had been 
visiting her that evening. The husband 
calls up Mrs. Wright on the telephone 
and Mrs. Wright says the jewel does 
belong to her. The husband asks his 
wife to forgive him. She does so and 
the curtain falls. After the try-out, the 
reporter made bold to ask the actors 
where the “wife’s secret” of the title 
came in. “The audience is supposed to 
infer,” they placidly assured him, “that 
the wife did steal the brooch. That is 
her secret!” The reporter subsequently 
made chronicle that “the playlet was so 
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full of symbolism (according to the 
actors in it) that only the latter could 
understand it.” 


More Frustrated Vaude-villainy 


WORTHY of second mention in this 
same category was “The Robber’s 
Christmas,” tried out in New Rochelle 
some time ago. Its sponsors shall, by 
the grace of charity, remain nameless 
here. 

The playlet in point ran for forty- 
five minutes and had to do with a thief 
who found himself deserted by everyone 
on Christmas eve. The thief and a 
newsboy were the only two characters 
in the presentation. The thief meets the 
newsboy on the street and for thirty-five 
minutes talks to him about the loneli- 
ness of a crook’s life and warns him 
always to keep straight. The “playlet,” 
in short, was nothing more than a mon- 
ologue on the advantage of being a re- 
spectable member of society. When the 
leading actor was told later that his of- 
fering would never do, he demanded to 
know why. “It’s full of drama and con- 


flict, aint it?’ he asserted. They told 
him that, if such was the case, the 
“drama” and “conflict” had certainly 
eluded them. “Do you mean to say you 
couldn’t see any emotional conflict be- 
tween the thief and the boy?” he per- 
sisted. “No,” they answered him coura- 


geously. “Well, I'll be—”’ exploded 
the “persecuted” vaudevillian. “What 
chance is there to do anything artistic! 
The best point in my ‘act’ is that the 
conflict is a silent one and must be felt 
by the audience. It aint hard to guess, 
is it, that the newsboy would have gone 
wrong if the thief hadn’t come along 
and pointed out the hard road of 
crime?” 

“But,” interposed the weary vaude- 
ville people, “there was no indication 
that the newsboy had the slightest inten- 
tion of going wrong.” The actor threw 
up his hands in despair. “My Gawd,” he 
exclaimed, “does a little thing like that 
have to be put down in black and 
white?” And to this day, so we are told, 
the actor insists that he"was not given 2 
fair chance to demonstrate the rare 
merits of his play. 


The Singing Dog 


_ SOME of the most curious items in 
invisible vaudeville are the prospective 
“animal acts.” The vaudeville people 
say that almost every man who has a 
dog that will stand up on its hind legs 
thinks he has ample material for a 
vaudeville headliner. Six months ago, a 
man from Trenton, New Jersey, applied 
for a try-out for an “animal act” and 
was asked what was the precise nature 
of his offering. “I’ve got a dog,” he ex- 
plained, “that can sing.” Obviously, this 
statement came very near creating a 
panic in the vaudeville office. An er- 
rand-boy standing close by tapped his 
head with his finger in a significant man- 
ner and several of the office attendants 
opened the windows to let in a breath 
of fresh air. After a general composure 
had been restored, the man was asked if 
he was trying to do a little “kidding.” 
“TI mean just what I say,” he answered 
positively. “I have a dog that can follow 
a song played on a violin. My dog can 
run the scales with its graduated whines 
and barks and actually can convey the 
definite impression that he is singing.” 
The man was assigned a trial date de- 
spite the persistent skepticism of the 
vaudeville people. On the night of his 
appearance, he took the dog to the the- 
atre in a closed carriage and, in general, 
made such a preliminary fuss over the 
animal that the vaudeville reporters 
were ready to accept his promises as 
about to be fulfilled. 

His turn came around in due time 
and when the curtain went up, the dog 
was disclosed on a high pedestal draped 
with Star Spangled Banners, while his 
master, violin in hand, stood close by. 
The dog’s master was resplendent in a 
red velvet suit with profuse gold-lace 
trimmings. With much ado, the man ap- 
proached the footlights and began to 
narrate the history of his pet’s life and 
musical education. After the audience 
had been properly impressed, he stepped ° 
back and ordered the dog to sound C 
natural. The dog barked. “Now,” com- 
manded the red-velveted gentleman, 
“sound F sharp.” The dog barked again 
—the same bark it had emitted the first 
time. “Good,” said the man approvingly, 












“and now sound G.” The dog obeyed, 
only instead of G or anything else, the 
animal uttered the same old kind of 
bark. “We are now ready!” announced 
the man. “The dog will now sing, ‘Auld 
Lang Syne.’” The man began to play 
the song on his violin and the dog began 
to whine and bark, just as ten thousand 
other dogs are in the habit of doing 
when some one plays a musical instru- 
ment in their immediate vicinity. The 
whining and barking of this particular 
dog did not resemble singing any more 
than a dog barking at a back-door hobo 
resembles Tetrazzini. Nevertheless, 
when the “song” was over, the auda- 
cious gentleman in red velvet grinned 
and bowed as if an enormous triumph 
had just been registered. Once again he 
came forward and announced that the 
dog would this time sing its most diffi- 
cult selection, the Rusticana Inter- 
mezzo. Resuming his station next to the 
pedestal, the man began to play the se- 
lection on his violin and the dog began 
to bark along in the same eternally fa- 
miliar way, every bark being of the ex- 
act tone of every other bark. When the 
curtain fell, the man changed his clothes 
and hurried to the side of the vaudeville 
reporter. “How did you like it?’ he 
asked, his face wreathed in hopeful 
smiles. The reporter looked at him a 
moment, more in pity than in anger. “It 
was great,” he said. “It was beautiful, 
only”—and here he paused impressively 
—“it had just a little too much gold lace 
on it.” 2 

Acrobatic Aspirations 


ON A par with the animal acts in 
the vaudeville we never see are the “ac- 
robatic acts.” Just as every man believes 
his dog is a wonder because the animal 
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can stand up on its hind legs, so does 
almost every vaudeville candidate be- 
lieve he is an acrobat deserving of a 
prominent place on the program just 
because he can “chin” himself three 
times. As one of the vaudeville mag- 
nates has put it—“The moment the 
butcher’s boy can turn a couple of som- 
ersaults in succession, he immediately 
becomes imbued with the idea that it is 
useless for him to hang around the meat 
shop any longer earning six dollars a 
week when he can easily make three 
hundred a week in vaudeville. As a re- 
sult of this, he goes around the corner 
and finds the grocer’s delivery boy, who 
can also turn a couple of elementary 
somersaults and the two form a part- 
nership and begin practicing in the 
barn. In a few days they buy a couple of 
green union suits, a silk handkerchief 
and have cards printed with the inscrip- 
tion—‘The Bissell Brothers—World’s 
Champion Acrobats.’ Then they come 
around to the office and demand a trial.” 
Two such “brothers” who had applied 
for a try-out were given an opportunity 
to demonstrate their talents at Union 
Hill a few months ago. The reporter’s 
card affords the best criticism of their 
“act.” Here is the card: 


Union Hill. The Two Jamesons. Acro- 
bats. Act made up of two sets of beauti- 
ful white tights, six American flags, 
seven simple somersaults, four simple 
“back bends” and similar every-day, 
backyard gymnastics. I could do better 
myself—and I’ve got rheumatism in my 
right knee at that! 
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A SHORT STORY OF A DRAMATIST 


RS. ALEXANDER TIFFANY 
writes to her husband, who is in 
New York on a business trip: 
Cuicaco, Tuesday. 
My Dear ALEc: 

I do hope that you wont be 
too unhappy when you come home and 
find this letter waiting you instead of 
me. It almost kills me to think of mak- 
ing you unhappy, and yet I can’t help 
doing what I am doing—I can’t! I am 


going to try to be perfectly frank with- 
you, because I hate deceit as much as 
you do. 

It has all come about since you’ve 
been away; I mean Shirley Hunt’s and 
my caring for each other. I think it be- 
gan just a little bit on my part with 
vanity. It was a bit startling to have the 
most talked about man in our set fall in 
love with one almost at once; and since 
he wrote “The Tiger Lily” and it took 

















New York by storm, Shirley has been 
lionized terribly. Still, I never meant to 
go beyond the most innocent kind of a 
flirtation; and you know, Alec, you 
have always said that you didn’t think 
being a bit of a flirt hurt any woman. 
But there is something about Shirley 
Hunt that seems to carry me by storm. 
I suppose it’s what those absurd people 
who get into the newspapers mean when 
they talk about “affinities.” You know, 
Alec, it was never like that with us, 
though of course we’ve always loved 
and respected each other tremendously. 
But, somehow, I always know what you 
are going to do next; when I see you 
coming back after you have left the 
house in the morning,I never think that 
you are coming back to kiss me good- 
by; I always know that it is to tell me 
that it’s slippery out of doors and to be 
sure and wear my rubbers, or something 
like that. So, you see, while I know it’s 
wrong, and would give anything in the 
world if it hadn’t happened, I can’t help 
realizing that I’m in the grip of some- 
thing bigger than myself, and that I 
can’t fight it. 

Shirley and I are starting to-morrow 
morning for California. He was going 
there, anyhow, to write his new opera, 
but I didn’t know it till we met at 
Bolton’s tea yesterday. I was feeling 
terribly upset about the whole thing, 
and had made. up my mind to stop 
it while there wasn’t anything serious 
in it; but when I met Shirley and he 
told me that he was going away, oh, 
dear, I can’t explain it, but I just 
couldn’t let him go alone. I know that 
I’m a wicked woman Alec, and that you 
ought to hate the very thought of me, 
but I can’t help hoping, that somehow 
or other, you wont. 

I hope that you will go on living in 
the house just the same. The servants 
understand your ways and all about the 
things you like to eat; and if I were to 
hear that you had ruined your health 
living at hotels, I should never forgive 
myself. So good-by, and please don’t 
hate me any more than you can help. 

ELEANOR. 

P. S. I forgot to tell you that your 
old friend, George Stanhope, was at the 
Boltons’ yesterday with his sister, Mrs. 
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Cooley. He is taking some people out to 
his mine in Colorado, in his private -car, 
in a few days, and wanted us to go with 
them. He had just met Shirley and in- 
sisted upon talking to me about him, and 
telling me what a bright fellow he 
thought him. It seems he’s known the 
Hunts for years. He said he thought 
Shirley must have inherited his talent 
from his mother, who used to be an 
opera singer, you know. Then he went 
on in that queer way of his: 

“Charming woman, Mrs. Hunt, but as 
selfish as the devil. Spoiled, I guess. The 
boy looks like her.” I thought it rather 
an odd thing for him to talk to me about. 
I wonder if he has heard anyone say 
anything about us? 


* * «* x 


THE Niose MINE, CoLorapo. 
Friday 
My Dear ALEc: 

I suppose that you will be very much 
surprised to hear from me again; but 
the most extraordinary thing has hap- 
pened, and I feel that you ought to be 
told. After I had written that letter to 
you Tuesday night, I ate my dinner 
all alone, and then Shirley telephoned 
me about meeting hiin at the train the 
next morning. After ie had rung off, I 
began to realize, for the first time, what 
a dreadfully serious step we were tak- 
ing, and I almost called him up to tell 
him that I had changed my mind. Then 
it seemed like such a cowardly thing to 
do, and I didn’t know what to say, and 
while I was turning it over in my mind, 
the door-bell rang and in came your 
Aunt Martha. 

It was Uncle Jim’s night to play 
“bridge” at the club, she said, and she 
thought it would be so nice to spend a 
cozy evening with me. As though any- 
thing one did with Aunt Martha could 
possibly be cozy! She said that Elsa had 
gone to the Pomeroy’s dance with youn 
Horace Tredway, and that she suppose 
they wouldn’t be back before daybreak, 
as the Pomeroys never did know when 
to send young people home. Then she 
went on to tell me what the new doctor 
had said about Elsa’s nerves and what a 
great problem Elsa had always been to 
them. I said that I didn’t think there 
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could be anything very dreadful the 
matter with a girl who could go out and 
dance all night the way Elsa does about 
three times a week and then weigh a 
hundred and sixty pounds and have a 
complexion like a baby’s. Whereupon 
she looked at me very freezingly and 
said I evidently didn’t understand, and 
that Elsa’s nerves were all on the inside. 

I didn’t know anything about Elsa’s 
nerves, but by that time, mine were just 
standing on end. I knew that if I didn’t 
get Shirley soon, he would be off some- 
where, and Heaven only knew whether 
I'd have resolution enough in the morn- 
ing to stick to what I meant to do. But 
of course I couldn’t call him up with 
Aunt Martha right there. You will re- 
member, Alec, that I told you when they 
put that ’phone in that it would be very 
inconvenient to have it in the library, 
and now perhaps you will agree with 
me. 

Of course there wasn’t anything to do 
but to sit still and listen, That’s all any- 
body can do with Aunt Martha. Oh, I 
know she means well. Shirley says that 
she has paved about five times her share 
of the road to the infernal regions. Isn’t 
it odd that a person can mean well all the 
time and yet be so awfully disagreeable? 
Then she went back to Horace and said 
that she and Uncle Jim were so glad 
that Elsa seemed to like him, as they 
had been afraid at one time that there 
was going to be something between her 
and Shirley Hunt. Fortunately, Elsa’s 
sterling good sense had come to the res- 
cue in time. I knew it was foolish, but 
it gave me the queerest feeling of pain, 
somewhere around the place where they 
say your heart is, to have her say that 
he had liked Elsa. I had to tell myself 
that if I was going to be such a jealous 
idiot as that, I might as well give up ex- 
pecting to be happy as long as I lived. 
Besides, you know Aunt Martha; if a 
policeman helps Elsa across the street, 
she suspects him of a hidden passion for 
her. 

However, she wouldn’t stop talking 
about Shirley. She had been to a board 
meeting or something, and had heard 
somebody say that he had been very at- 
tentive lately to young Mrs. Tiffany; 
and though of course she had paid ab- 
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solutely no attention to the remark, she 
felt it her duty as a member of the 
family to warn me that a young woman 
whose husband was away so much, could 
not afford to be talked about, especially 
with anybody connected with the stage. 

Now, you know, Alec, that there is 
something in human nature that makes 
it disagreeable enough to be preached 
to by members of your own family, and 
simply unbearable when they’re mem- 
bers of your husband’s. When Aunt 
Martha went home, so far from wanting 
to ’phone to Shirley that I wouldn’t go 
to California with him, I was wild to 
think that I had to wait a whole night 
before starting. 

The train left at ten-thirty, and I was 
at the depot at a quarter past, but no 
Shirley. I did think that he might have 
been there to meet me; it was such a 
horrid feeling, sitting there and knowing 
what I was going to do. But you know 
Shirley—he’s never anywhere waiting 
for anybody. He rushed in just two 
minutes before the train left, seized my 
hand in one of his, and my bag in the 
other and whispered: “You darling, you 
did come! We’ve only a minute and a 
half—we’ll have to run for it.” There 
was no time to say anything else. We 
tore madly down the stairs, through the 
turnstile, and were hauled, panting, into 
the train as it pulled out. 

It was some time before we got our 
breaths. In fact, I thought for a while 
that I wasn’t going to get mine at all. A 
fat old gentleman who had the section 
across the way, leaned over, patted my 
arm, and said: 

“Take it easy, ma’am; it’ll come all 
right. I know just how you feel. Never 
ought to run like that with your build.” 
Shirley glared at him in his most fero- 
cious manner, but the fat man looked 
so innocent and good natured that he 
didn’t say anything, and in a few min- 
utes I was all right again. Shirley was 
terribly repentant. 

“T’m a brute to have kept you wait- 
ing and then made you run like that, 
but I’ve been hammering away for days 
to get something to fit a certain passage 
in a song, and this morning as I was 
dressing it came, and of course I could- 
n’t let it go. I got it down just at a 




















quarter past ten. Luckily, I had a taxi’ 
at the door and made it.” 

“T think I ought to have been more 
important, Shirley, than a piece of a 
song.” I couldn’t help saying it, after 
all I’d been through; no woman could. 

“You? Why, you were the song— 
the whole thing. You inspired it. How 
could I let it get away?” 

Well, of course there wasn’t anything 
that I could say to that. At least, I am 
not one of those stupid women who 
can’t understand the peculiarities of a 
genius and make allowances for them. 
‘After luncheon, Shirley went into the 
smoking car, and I curled up on the seat 
and thought I’d take a short nap. I sup- 
pose I fell asleep; at any rate I wasn’t 
conscious of anything for a while, and 
then the most awful thing happened that 
you can possibly imagine. There was a 
tremendous shock, as though the world 
had suddenly crashed to pieces, then 
everything turned and crashed and 
shook for a moment. There was a pan- 
demonium of voices—women screaming 
and men yelling—oh, you never heard 
anything so dreadful! 

Of course I knew in a minute that 
there had been an accident, and I began 
to wonder if I’d been hurt. Everything 
was so like a nightmare, that it seemed 
quite possible that I might have lost an 
arm or a leg, without knowing it. 
Something, it seemed to be pieces of the 
car, was piled all around me. I started 
to crawl out when I heard a. familiar 
voice sounding and heard somebody ex- 
claim: 

“Tf it isn’t Eleanor Tiffany !’’ I looked 
up and there stood George Stanhope, 
looking down at me. Then I was sure 
that it was a nightmare. George took 
my hand and pulled me to my feet. He 
looked as mystified as I felt. 

“What has happened and what are 
you doing here?” I said, as I scrambled 
to my feet, and realized with a spasm 
of thankfulness that neither of my legs 
was broken. 

“We've telescoped a freight,” he an- 
swered. “My car is on the end of your 
train. We’re bound for Colorado—the 
mine, you know. But—” 

“{—I—why, I’m going to Califor- 
nia,” I gasped. 
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“You don’t say? Alec with you?” 
“No,” I said, “he’s not.” Then I re- 
membered Shirley and an awful fear 
came over me that he might have been 
killed. I stood staring at George in such 
a scared way that I guess he thought I 
was going to faint, for he grabbed my 
arm and said: : 

“You’d better come into the car with 
me. It’s the only one that wasn’t 
smashed. My sister’s in there.” 

I didn’t know what to do. I couldn’t 
go with him and leave Shirley not 
knowing whether I was dead or not; 
and I couldn’t go anywhere without 
knowing whether Shirley was dead; 
and I couldn’t tell George Stanhope 
that ‘Shirley and I were eloping to- 
gether. It was an awful position. Final- 
ly I said: 

“George, Shirley Hunt was on this 
train; I saw him go into the smoking 
car just a little while ago. Can’t we try 
to find him?” He looked rather odd for 
a moment and I thought that he was 
going to ask questions, but he didn’t. 
He said—“Of course. I'll put you in 
Sarah’s hands and then I'll make a 
search for him.” Then he began leading 
me toward the car. ‘. 

We were just getting to it, when 
Shirley appeared. He looked positively 
wild. He said he had been looking for 
me everywhere. He grabbed my hand 
and held it and I began to cry, and un- 
less George Stanhope is a perfect fool, 
he must have seen that there was some- 
thing wrong. However, he was lovely. 
He said that he guessed my nerves were 
about used up and that I’d better come 
in and lie down; and that if ever a man 
looked as though he needed a drink, 
Shirley did. So we went in. 

It is a beautiful car—furnished like 
a little house. He even has a piano. Mr. 
and. Mrs. Cooley were there and a 
blonde girl, a Miss Harvey, and a tall 
young man, a Mr. Palmer. They were 
all busy pouring out tea to take out to 
people, and I insisted upon helping 
them; it gave me something to do to 
keep from worrying about what the 
Cooleys were probably thinking about 
Shirley and me. If ever a woman looked 
as though she was dying to ask ques- 
tions, it was certainly Mrs. Cooley; but 
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every time she started, George would 
say—‘Now, Sarah, don’t make her 
talk. Can’t you see that she is all in?” 
And Sarah would subside and swallow 
the question ; but, unless I was mistaken, 
she was doing a lot of thinking. 

After the tea business was over, they 
all went out to look around and I lay 
down on the couch and tried to collect 
my thoughts. I hadn’t been there but a 
few minutes when the door opened and 
in came Shirley. He threw himself into 
a chair and looked at me, anxiously. 

“Isn’t this the deuce of a mess?” he 
began. 

“Yes,” I said. “It is. And when Mrs. 
Cooley gets her powers of speech back 
again it’s going to be worse. What are 
we going to do?” 

“Stanhope wants us to go on with him 
and stop over a few days at the mine,” 
went on Shirley. “Our car is turned 
over and the others are more or less 
smashed. They’re going to take this one 
on with the engine that was on the 
freight, and send something back for 
the passengers and the baggage. I told 
Stanhope that I was going to California 
and that I understood that you were 
bound for Denver.” 

“You told him that I was going to 
Denver?” I gasped. 

“Yes, why not? I didn’t want to say 
that we were both going to the same 
place. What’s the matter with that?” 

“Nothing,” I said, shutting my eyes. 
“Except that I told him half an hour 
ago that I was going to California. He’s 
apt to think it a bit odd.” 

Shirley stared at me wrathiully. 
“What did you want to do that for?” 
he demanded. 

“T had to tell him something,” I re- 
torted. “How was I to know that you 
were going to—” then I stopped. 

“To lie?” went on Shirley, savagely. 

“Well,” I said, “you can’t exactly call 
it the truth. Why did you do it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, except that this 
confounded situation is getting on my 
nerves. Why not tell Stanhope the 
truth? He’ll know it soon enough any- 
how.” 

“Shirley Hunt, if you dare—” 

“Oh, of course I wont if you don’t 
want me to, but—” 


“Want you to! I shall go perfectly 
wild if you even think of doing such a 
thing,” I said; and I felt wild. I know 
Shirley, and I know that queer temper- 
ament of his, and I know that when a 
thing gets where he calls “on his 
nerves,” he’s likely to do almost any- 
thing unexpected. And, somehow, the 
thought of George Stanhope and the 
Cooleys and the blonde girl and the tall 
young man knowing that I was eloping 
with Shirley Hunt, made me feel as 
though I could do something desperate. 
Shirley went to the piano and began to 
play chords. They were not cheerful 
chords—in fact they sounded more like 
a dirge than anything else. Suddenly, he 
turned around and smiled: 

“Shall we go to George’s darned old 
mine and stay a few days just to lend 
things an air of propriety?” he asked. 
“We will if you want to.” 

“Of course I don’t want to,” I said, 
indignantly. “If we go there it will be 
because we can’t do anything else. I 
wont go to California without my trunk, 
and I wont give these people the chance 
to gossip about me.” 

_“Oh, hang their gossip!” said Shirley, 
disgustedly. “I thought we had decided 
that we were going to be above that sort 
of thing—to fly our flag of freedom in 
people’s faces.” 

“Of course we are,” I said, “if you'll 
only wait till we get to California.” 
Somehow the idea of flying it in Mrs. 
Cooley’s face didn’t seem attractive to 
me at all. I could see just how the face 
would look while we were doing it, and 
I didn’t like it. 

“Well, just as you say!” And Shirley 
began to run his hands over the piano 
in that caressing way of his. “When we 
are settled in some little out-of-the-way 
place on the sea-shore, in a little cottage 
where we can hear the waves all day 
and all night, eh?” 

“Ves,” I said. It had occurred to me 
that it was going to be a bit difficult to 
find an out-of-the-way place in Cali- 
fornia; but I hate to be thought a wet 
blanket, so I didn’t say anything, and, 
just at that moment, Mr. Cooley burst 
into the car to say that he considered 
that railroads were run nowadays with 
absolutely no care for human life or 
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comfort. It seems they had told him that 
it would probably be three days before 
he got his baggage and he was corre- 
spondingly upset. ; 

Well, the long and short of it was, 
Alec, that we were positively driven to 
accept George’s invitation, or else hang 
around for hours till they got another 
train ready, and then perhaps have to 
go on to California without our bag- 
gage. It is an awful situation, for I can 
see plainly that George thinks things ; 
and if he doesn’t tell me what he thinks, 
I can’t tell him he’s mistaken, and if he 
does tell me, it is going to be awfully 
disagreeable all around. The Cooleys 
and the blonde girl are very polite and 
decline to get down on either side of 
the fence till they are sure of their foot- 
ing, but Mr. Palmer is delightful. It 
seems that he writes novels and Shirley 
says that he is like a green spot in the 
desert just now to him; which isn’t as 
complimentary to me as it might be, 
but the situation is on his nerves, poor 
boy, so he can’t be expected to be ex- 
actly happy. 

So here we are at the mine. It’s a 
lovely spot, miles from anywhere. I 
thought I had better write you all about 
it in case you heard of our being here. 
I imagine that when George sees this 
letter lying on the mail table, he will 
feel as though the last weird touch has 
been added to the affair and that he has 
invited a three ringed circus to visit him. 

Affectionately, 
ELEANOR. 

P. S. I hope you are being careful 
in New York about not catching cold, 
Alec. You know that this is the month 
when you usually have your bad attack 
of quinsy; so please keep your throat 
well wrapped up when you go out. Do 
you hear? 

a 
Tue Niose Mine. 
Tuesday. 
My Dear ALEc: 

By this time you must be back in 
Chicago—you planned to be home Mon- 
day, didn’t you? Then you have read 
my letter and know what I have done. I 
wonder what you are thinking about 
me? At any rate, if you think that I am 
just a heartless woman, off enjoying 


herself, you are very much mistaken— 
about the enjoying part, at least. If you 
knew how dreadfully everything has 
been going since we arrived here, you 
would feel sorry for us all. 

Of course I don’t in the least blame 
George for being disturbed at the situ- 
ation. It must be very disconcerting to 
run across the wife of an old friend ex 
route to California with another man, 
and not to know whether there’s any- 
thing in it or whether it’s just a coinci- 
dence. Still, why doesn’t he come out 
like a man and ask Shirley and me about 
it? Of course it would be dreadfully un- 
pleasant for all of us, but he can’t ex- 
pect me to volunteer the information, 
now, can he? As for Shirley, I never see 
him alone any more. Either Mrs. Cooley 
or Alice Harvey is always around, and 
since they have discovered that he likes 
to ride, the latter takes him off for two 
or three hours every day, while I am 
left to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Palmer. Not that I mind his riding with 
her, in the least, but he ought to see that 
time is flying and that we must come to 
a conclusion of some sort. I wont stay 
here a day after my trunk comes; that’s 
one thing certain. Oh, Alec, if you knew 
the torture of living a week without 
your trunk you’d feel for me! 

As for the Cooleys, one needn’t be 
clairvoyant to know what they think. 
The way Mrs, Cooley manages to com- 
bine the cordiality of a hostess with the 
disapproving attitude of a woman who is 
above suspicion, is worthy of a better 
cause. Alice Harvey would be funny if 
my sense of humor hadn’t been twisted 
out of joint lately. She reminds me of 
Elsa; very pretty, placid and jellyfish- 
like. I came into the living room the 
other day while Shirley was playing the 
piano, and found her sitting there, with 
her hands folded in her lap, and an ex- 
pression of utter bliss on her face. I 
wish she wouldn’t do that. I know from 
what Shirley says that he thinks when 
we get to California, I shall sit just like 
that by the hour and listen. He says 
that’s how I inspire him. Of course it’s 
lovely to think that one can do anything’ 
so wonderful as to inspire a genius; but 
you must admit that it would be a bit 
trying as a steady diet. Besides, if Alice 
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Harvey can do it, I don’t believe it’s so 
very wonderful after all. Men are odd, I 
think—all of them. 

Mr. Palmer is the only member of the 
party who seems to be really happy. He 
has just finished a novel and he says 
that he is now ready to enjoy himself 
with the joy of the truly deserving. I 
think that Mrs. Cooley would like to 
have Mr. Palmer and Shirley sit up and 
discuss Art every evening, the way the 
people do who come to her “Saturday 
nights” at home; but they seem to pre- 
fer playing “bridge” with George and 
Mr. Cooley for a cent a point, and one 
must admit that it’s a little more ex- 
citing. 

I hope they are taking care of you at 
home, and giving you the right things 
to eat. Aunt Martha always said that 
with you, everything depended on your 
digestion being right. Do you know, 
since I’ve been thrown intimately with 
Mrs. Cooley, I feel like apologizing to 
Aunt Martha for having thought her 
disagreeable? Why, she doesn’t know 
the first principles of the thing! 

Affectionately, 
ELEANOR. 
a. ae ee 
Wednesday. 
Dear ALEC: 

Just as I was finishing that letter 
yesterday, George called to me from 
downstairs. What do you suppose he 
wanted to tell me? That he had just had 
an inspiration, and had telegraphed you 
to run out and spend a few days here. 
I couldn’t help thinking that if some 
people, when they had _ inspirations, 
would only take advice before acting on 
them, they would save both themselves 
and others a lot of trouble. But of course 
I had to smile and thank him; and now 
we'll have to stay here till he hears from 
you. At any rate, Shirley says we'll have 
to, unless I want to tell them just how 
things are. But how can I? I can just see 
how Mrs. Cooley and Alice would look. 
It will be different, as I told Shirley, 
when we get to California, where we 
don’t know anybody. 

“T’m not going to be judged by these 
women, when I haven’t done anything,” 
I said. 

“You wouldn’t like being judged any 









better if you had. Besides, you have 
done something. You have flung con- 
ventionality to the winds and are going 
to live your life like a free woman. Isn’t 
that doing something?” said Shirley, his 
black eyes snapping, the way they do 
when he is excited. 

I wanted to say that I didn’t see just 
where the freedom came in, but I didn’t. 
There is no use saying things to Shirley, 
because he has such queer ideas. I de- 
cided not to say anything about the 
blonde girl either. I remembered how, 
one day in Chicago, when he had been 
showing mie some photographs of the 
people who were singing in the “Tiger 
Lily,” I had picked out a particularly 
charming one of the prima donna and 
asked him if he wasn’t just a bit in love 
with her; and he had thrown the pic- 
ture into the waste basket and said: 

“My dear girl, how could I be in love 
with a woman who sharps her ‘A’ six 
nights out of seven?” 

He is acting very peculiarly just now. 
He rides all morning with Alice, and 
then goes off by himself in the afternoon 
and roams in the woods. He says he 
rides because it’s good for his liver, and 
takes Alice along out of politeness to 
Mrs. Cooley; and that he has to be 
alone the rest of the day because he feels 
a new opera coming on. I asked him how 
it made him feel to have it coming on, 
and he said: “Like the devil.” If that’s 
the way it is, I don’t see, myself, how 
he can tell that it isn’t all liver. 

Thursday. 

Another day gone and George hasn’t 
heard a word from you! I wonder if you 
stayed longer than you intended in New 
York? Or, are you so angry with me 
that you wont telegraph, even to save 
appearances ? 

George wont listen to our going on 
till he hears from you; and, as Shirley 
says, we are not in a position to press 
the point. Fortunately, the trunks have 
come, and Mr. Cooley has stopped 
abusing the railroad. In the meantime, 
with Shirley riding with Alice all morn- 
ing, and tramping the woods with the 
new opera all afternoon, Mr. Palmer 
and I have been thrown together a good 
deal. Yesterday afternoon we walked 
up a trail which led to what they call 















































here “The Divide.” We sat down and 
began to talk of various people and 
things, winding up after a while with 
Shirley. 

“He’s a wonderful boy,” remarked 
Mr. Palmer. “A very wonderful boy.” 

“He ts wonderful,” I said. “There 
aren’t many rich men’s sons who would 
pick out a serious profession and stick 
to it as he has done.” 

“That’s where  you’re wrong. He 
didn’t pick it out; it picked him out. 
And, instead of going down on his 
knees and humbly thanking Heaven for 
being picked out, he proceeds to play 
fast and loose with the divine thing.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, begin- 
ning to feel queer, Mr. Palmer looked 
me “squarely in the eye. 

“Don't you know?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. I hadn’t the slightest 
intention of saying it; the word seemed 
to come out of its own accord, 

“Then why don’t you make him 
stop ?”’ he went on, severely. “You sure- 
ly aren’t selfish enough to want to stand 
between the boy and his work, are you?” 

“T don’t know what right you have to 
talk to me this way,” I said, beginning 
to be angry. I don’t know why every- 
body should speak of Shirley as though 
he was a boy and I was old enough to 
be his mother, when, as you know your- 
self, Alec, he is a good four years older 
than I am. 

“You wouldn’t have me let him go to 
pieces without saying a word to. stop it, 
would you? Besides”—here he smiled: 
he has a nice smile and eyes that twinkle 
when he does it—‘I like you. I am pre- 
tending to do it on his account, be- 
cause I want to appeal to your unselfish- 
ness, but really, it’s you that I’m sorry 
for.” 

“You needn’t be,” I said, stiffly. “I 
can take care of myself.” 

“No, you can’t, or you wouldn’t be 
running away with Shirley Hunt.” 

“You’ ve no right to say such things 
to me—” I began. 

“Yes, I have, because I tke you and 
you like me. You know you do. You 
like me and you think I’m honest, so 
you’re going to listen to me. You may 
not agree with me, but you must admit 
that I have a right to my opinion.” 
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“Not about my affairs,” I said. “You 
don’t know any of the circumstances.” 

_ but I’d like to. Why did you do 
it ?” 

“We did it because we loved each 
other,” I said. I was beginning to feel 
perfectly wild. “Because we—we are ab- 
solutely congenial.” 

“How do you know that you are con- 
genial ?” 

“How do people ever know?” I said, 
in exasperation. 

“That’s just it; they don’t. If I were 
running things, the moment a man be- 
gan to think that he and another man’s 
wife were congenial, I would isolate the 
couple for a month or two, on a yacht, 
anchored off shore, somewhere, and let 
’em try being congenial. In nine cases 
out of ten, both of them would be sig- 
naling for a boat in half the time.” 

“Of course, if you’re going to talk 
nonsense—” 

“It isn’t nonsense; it only sounds 
like it because it’s the truth. I like you 
and Shirley Hunt too well to see you 
sacrificed to each other without at least 
trying to stop it.” 

“Sacrificed !” 

“Ves, sacrificed. I’m an artist; there- 
fore I understand Shirley better than 
you do. Perhaps I understand you for 
the same reason. You’re not the sort 
of woman to be happy in the life you’ve 
picked out, and, I'll tell you frankly, 
Shirley’s not the sort of man to stand 
being made uncomfortable, merely be- 
cause you’re not happy. He has his 
work to do, and he can’t do it with a 
discontented woman around the house; 
and, being a true artist, the first thing 
he’ll do is to get rid of the woman.” 

“Being a brute, you mean!” 

“Well, it’s the same thing. Look at 
him, now—perfectly happy, off mooning 
by himself, watching that opera of his 
get near enough to grab. He doesn’t 
mind you’re being bored to death, does 
he?” 

“T’m not bored,” I said. “Your re- 
marks have rather an opposite effect. As 
for mooning by himself, he isn’t by 
himself when he goes riding with that 
girl every morning.” 

“He might as well be. She tells me 
that he rides along for miles without 
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saying a word. You wouldn’t put up 
with that; but she hugs to her breast 
the fact that he is that wonderful piece 
of machinery called a genius, and rides 
happily along in silence. She’s just the 
sort of woman that he ought to marry, 
and will marry one of these days if 
you'll just let him go.” 

I didn’t say anything for a few mo- 
ments. His words had what somebody 
once called “the horrid ring of truth” 
in them. Yet, somehow, I didn’t feel 
angry with him. Finally, I found my 
voice. 

“T’lI—I’ll think it over,” I said. “But 
isn’t it a little late for me to let him go? 
From my point of view, I mean?” 

“T don’t know; that’s for you to say. 
Frankly, I don’t believe it is.” 

I lay awake most of that night and 
thought over what Mr. Palmer had said. 
The more I thought of Shirley, the 
more I seemed to see the truth of it. 
Then I began to think of what a dread- 
ful thing it would be to ruin a great 
career like Shirley’s, and it seemed to 
me that I never would have a moment’s 
peace if I felt that I had done such a 
thing. I made up my mind to see Shirley 
in the morning, have a serious talk 
with him and set him free. I felt that 
it would break my heart to do it but I 
knew. that it was right. Then, when it 
is all over, I shall go out to California 
and be a trained nurse, for I’ll never 
go back to you, Alec; I'll spare both of 
us that humiliation. 

Affectionately, 
ELEANOR. 
“a 
Tue Niose MINE. 
Friday. 
Dear ALEC: 

I must say that of all the 
peculiar human beings I have ever met, 
Shirley Hunt is the most peculiar. I 
managed to get a word with him after 
breakfast this morning, and told him 
that I wanted to see him alone and right 
away. He said—“Very well, let’s walk 
down the road a bit,” which we did. 

“Shirley,” I said, “this can’t go on 
any longer.” 

“What can’t?” he asked. 

“Why, the way we’re doing.” I said. 
“We must have an understanding, I’ve 
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been thinking it over, and I’m afraid 
you—we’ve made a mistake.” 

“I don’t believe I understand you,” 
he said. “Let’s sit down under a tree 
and talk it over.” So we sat down. 

“Shirley,” I said, as calmly as I could. 
“T’ve been thinking it over, and I don’t 
feel that I have a right to risk ruining 
your career by mixing it up with a scan- 
dal right at the start. I want you to 
give me up and try to forget me.” 

Shirley looked at me in amazement. 
“But I don’t care a hang for the scandal 
—you know I don’t,” he said. “So don’t 
talk nonsense.” 

“Well, never mind the scandal; let’s 
look at the other part of it,” I said, 
soothingly. “I don’t believe that I’m the 
sort of woman to make you happy. I’m 
jealous, you know, and awfully exact- 
ing, and I don’t like being put out of the 
way so that you can work, and I know 
I wont make you comfortable, and we’ll 
hate each other in a month. You must 
marry somebody with a_ placid dispo- 
sition and no nerves like—like Alice 
Harvey.” 

There was a silence for a moment, 
then Shirley said, in a queer voice: 

“Have I ever done anything to make 
you think that I wanted to marry any- 
one else?” 

“No, indeed,” I said, quickly. “Of 
course not; but I feel that you ought 
to.” 
“T don’t see why. I suppose I am a 
bit selfish about my work. Most of us 
are. When I get started on something, 
nobody seems to matter; but I didn’t 
know I’d been a brute.” 

“Oh, Shirley, why do you have to 
take it like this?” I said. “Can’t you see 
that I’m trying to be sensible? Why 
can’t you be?” 

“ Tam being sensible,” he said, crossly. 
“I believe when you start to do a thing 
in sticking to it. Of course, if you’ve 
changed your mind—” 

“TI haven’t changed my mind,” I said, 
angrily. “I’m only trying to make it easy 
for you.” 

“But I don’t want it made easy for 
me,” he said, more crossly than ever. “I 
want you.” He leaned over and kissed 
me, but neither of us enjoyed it; it was 
the most disagreeable kiss I ever had 
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anything to do with. Shirley got to his 
feet and remarked that if that was all 
I wanted to say, suppose we go back to 
the house, as he had promised George 
to go to the mine with him. So we went 
back, and neither of us said a word all 
the way. 

So here things are at a stand-still 
again, and the worst of it is, that since 
I nerved myself up to release him when 
I didn’t want to, and he refused to be 
released, I am twice as miserable as I 
was before, and so is he. It’s all very 
well to talk about California being far 
away; what- differerice does that make 
if everybody goes there every winter? 
Besides, we can’t stay in California for- 
ever; we've got to come back and face 
people some time. It’s all very well for 
Shirley, because most of his friends be- 
long to what Aunt Martha calls the 
“long-haired tribe” and they don’t mind 
these things ; while mine do, and I know 
that I’m going to hate like everything 
being cut by people; it will probably 
ruin my disposition forever. 

As for Shirley, he is like a bear and 
doesn’t even ride with Alice any more. 
Mrs. Cooley says that he’s not a bit 
like the celebrities who come to her 
Saturday Nights, and for the sake of 
the other guests, I’m sure I hope he 
isn’t, Affectionately, 

ELEANOR. 
* * *K * 
THE Niose MINE. 
Saturday. 
DEAR ALEC: 

I am too miserable to write. What 

with worrying because you haven't tele- 





graphed, trying to head off Mr. Palmer 
from asking questions about Shirley, 
and living under the same roof with 
the crossest man in America—I don’t 
care if he is a genius !—I am too unhap- 
py for words. We leave for California 
on Tuesday. Affectionately, 
ELEANOR, 


* * *%§ * 


Telegram from Alexander Tiffany to 
his wife. 


Cuicaco, Saturday, January 24, 19— 
Impossible to come at present. Have 
been down in bed with bad attack of 
quinsy for a week. Thank George for the 
invitation. Why not begin that nurse’s 
career here? ALEC. 


* 


Lettergram from Mrs. Tiffany to her 
husband. 


SATURDAY. 
Have abandoned California trip alto- 
gether. Will arrive in Chicago Tuesday. 
How could you forget to wear your 
muffler when I particularly begged you 
to be careful? Am worried to death 
about you. I think you might remember 
that George Washington died of an at- 
tack of quinsy and take care of— 
ELEANOR. 


* 


Los Angeles Tribune: 


Among the Chicago guests registered 
at the Colonial are: Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Cooley, Mr. George Stanhope, 
Miss Alice Harvey, Mr. Maynard Pal- 
mer and Mr. Shirley Hunt, who arrived 
last night in Mr. Stanhope’s private car. 
The party is bound for Pasadena. 
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Gy JULES ECKERT Sooneala 


IN THIS article Mr. Goodman concerns himself with his play, ‘‘Mother,’’ one of the 
most successful pieces of recent seasons. An earlier play by the same author was ‘‘ The 
Man Who Stood Still,” in which Louis Mann starred. 


HEN I was asked to write some- 
thing about “my most success- 
ful play and the circumstances 

in which it was written,” my mind 
drifted across the Atlantic to the beau- 
tiful little island of Capri, for it was 
there I was sojourning, when the idea 
for the play came to me. Two years 


ago my wife and I spent the winter 
there. I had been suffering from a case 
of nerves as a result of overwork, and 
was doing nothing more serious than 
a little light reading. One day, after 
finishing the perusal of a novel in 
which one of the principal characters 
was a motherly sort of woman, I said 
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to Mrs. Goodman—“Of whom does 
that remind you?” And she answered 
promptly—“Your mother.” The char- 
acter had interested me very much, 
and I thought a good deal about it af- 
ter that. Then I remembered that in 
several books I had recently read, 
there had been characters of a sim- 
ilar nature, and they all were like my 
own mother; and suddenly it oc- 
curred to me that all mothers are at 
bottom very much alike; why not, 
then, write a play on this theme of 
motherhood? 

I could not get the idea out of my 
head, and finally realized that the 
only way to do so would be to write 
it out. This process did not take place, 
however, until our return to the 
States; and then the method was dif- 
ferent from that I had usually em- 
ployed in dramatic writing. Ordina- 
rily I work out a plot very carefully 
in my mind, before doing any writing. 
Then I make out an elaborate sce- 
nario, usually writing and re-writing 
many tmes; and after that I begin 
the play—which is completed only 
after considerable revision, But with 
“Mother,” no plan whatever was laid 
out before the writing began. There 
was no scenario and no plot. Not even 
the other characters were thought of. I 
sat down. at the typewriter one day 
and began to write the play, having 
only the idea of “Mother” to start 
with, From that the other characters 
grouped themselves, and the plot 
thickened and grew, and the play 
seemed to develop of itself, It was the 
easiest work I have ever done along 
this line, and covered a period of a 
couple of months, writing an hour or 
two every day. In the original, the 
play was much longer, a good deal 
having been cut out at rehearsal. The 
lines that are played are, however, ex- 
actly as they were written in the be- 
ginning. 

The idea for the twins was sug- 
gested by an incident in my own boy- 


hood. In my native town, Gervais, 
Oregon, there was another boy who 
was born on the same day as myself, 
and they always called us “The 
Twins.” Our big. brothers used to 
take us out behind the barn and make 
us fight to see which could lick the 
other; that was the origin of the box- 
ing match in the play. None of the 
other characters are taken from life: 
they were just a family group that 
developed naturally, The development 
of a character is easy, after it has 
once been selected, for the reason that 
it unfolds itself. Take a woman who 
eats morphine, for instance. The in- 
evitable results are certain moral 
weaknesses and physical traits that 
must come out in every case, and that 
will direct the actions of the victims. 
Again, take the character of a man 
who has made a life study of butter- 
flies. He will know all about them, 
and anything he does will in some 
way reflect butterflies, So it is with 
all characters: they follow along their 
especial lines. It is not difficult to 
make them talk and act as they are— 
they write themselves out. 

Aside from the central figure, the 
character in the play that interested 
me most, strange to say, was Sadie, 
the spendthrift wife of “Mother’s” 
eldest son. She does not appear on the 
stage at all, yet without her influence 
—her efforts to ruin her husband— 
there would have been no play. The 
audience is left to make up its own 
mind as to the character and personal 
appearance of this woman. Any at- 
tempt to have placed her on the stage 
would not have been nearly so effect- 
ive as leaving her out of the picture 
altogether. The presence of her sister, 
a woman of the same stripe, only ac- 
centuates the character of Sadie, so 
that each auditor has a mental picture. 
without ever having seen her. 

Apropos of allowing the audience 
to form its own picture of a character, 
I would like so far to digress as to 
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state that all the talk we used to hear 
about “writing down to the audi- 
ence,” is foolish twaddle. These days, 
the playwright is pretty busy writing 
“up” to his audience. We used to hear 
a good deal about the “low brows,” 
but they are not out front now. The- 


atrical audiences are the keenest of. 


critics. Nothing escapes them. It is 
surprising, sometimes, to see how 
quickly they grasp a situation, There 
is no use in trying to fool them. They 
know. This is only natural, because 
the theatre-goer is being constantly 
educated. He sees all the plays and 
has learned to know instantly wheth- 
er a character is true to life or wheth- 
er it is an affectation. The best a 
playwright can do is to write up to 
his audience as hard as he can. Lucky 
the dramatist who can write up to the 
imagination and intelligence of his 
audience! 

The question oftenest asked con- 
cerning “Mother,” seems to be wheth- 
er or not she showed good judgment 
in her blind devotion to her wayward 
boys, especially when she declares the 
signature her son has forged to be in 
her own handwriting. But this point 
is, I think, aside from the picture that 


was intended to be presented. The . 


primal instinct of a mother to pro- 
tect her young may not be logical, 
and it may be selfish, but it is her 
most distinguishing characteristic. A 
father doesn’t have it. He may love 
his children, and may overlook their 
mistakes, but he cannot be depended 
on as often as a mother can, It is this 
singular force that makes a woman so 
strong in certain crises. It is the sav- 
age instinct in her—the animal in- 
stinct raised to its highest and most 
beautiful development. Woman is 


gifted with a kind of strength man 
does not possess, often does not un- 
derstand. The exquisite passion of 
motherhood thus becomes a holy at- 
tribute. 

It is this guiding force that wom- 
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en, the world over, use in caring for 
their children. In the play, “Mother” 
is accused by many of being selfish in 
her determination to sacrifice the 
whole family financially, in order to 
save the one son. She did not reason 
the situation out: she followed her in- 
stinct. At that, however, she doubt- 
less did the best thing, for poverty is 
always preferable to disgrace; and if 
the family had not paid the debt, the 
son would have gone to prison for the 
crime of which he was guilty. After 
all, “Will” was only weak—not vi- 
cious—and it is safe to assume that 
he would have braced up and sup- 
ported the family who had sacrificed 
so much for him, In any event, the 
girls could have worked, and any hon- 
orable condition would have been 
preferable to the stigma of having one 
member of the family a prison con- 
vict. 

The name “Mother,” is not alto- 
gether a good one. It seems to have a 
curious effect. Some people are at- 
tracted by it, while it keeps others 
away. Many of my friends have told 
me that they had deliberately stayed 
away at first, because they were 
afraid it was going to be “one of those 
mushy mother plays.” My endeavor, 
whether I have failed or succeeded, 
was to write quite the opposite—to at- 
tempt what might be considered a 
sentimental theme, from a modern and 
practical standpoint. 

“Mother” is the fourth play of mine 
that has been produced. It has been 
lucky from the beginning, for it was 
easily written, was accepted as soon 
as it was read, and from a box-office 
point of view, has been the most suc- 
cessful of anything that I have had 
the good fortune to place before the 
public. And having made this state- 
ment, the writer is now knocking on 
wood. 
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THIS month Gabby and his friends attend a rehearsal of a musical comedy where a great 


misfortune befalls them. 


HIS morning, bright and early, 
Gabby blew into my office. I was 
in the throes of laying out a selec- 

tion of picture post-cards for a friend 
of mine, who makes a specialty of such 
things. Therefore, I did not pay very 
much attention to his entrance, beyond 
giving him a nod of greeting. I am so 
used to having Gabby around that a visit 
from him is not an event of any great 
importance. 

He mosied around the camp for per- 
haps five or six minutes, glancing 
through a couple of the magazines that 
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were scattered about. Catching me at a 
moment when I was looking up from 
my desk, he suggested: 

“This is the btg day.” 

“The big day? What’s the idea?” 

“This is the day we go to the re- 
hearsal, you boob. I saw Walter, the 
praise-agent for the show-shop up on . 
Forty-sixth Street, last night, and he 
tells me he has it all fixed up with the 
boss for us to butt in and look the 
troupe over.” 

“But I’m too busy to knock off to-day 
—make it some other time,” I said. 
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“Nix,” he retorted. “You’re always 
too busy. There’s no time like the pres- 
ent. Come on—kick in with your hat 
and coat, and we'll beat it.” 

So, it came about, after ten or fifteen 
minutes more of futile argument on my 
part, that I closed down my desk, and 
permitted Gabby to lead me away from 
the path of duty. 


Risks at Rehearsals 


AS WE stood, waiting for a down 
trip of the elevator, he remarked: 

“You know, of course, that you'll 
have to keep your face closed and not 
try to start any funny business.” 

I suggested, somewhat heatedly, that 
I thought I had had a wide enough ex- 
perience and knowledge as to how to 
conduct myself, to save me from making 
a three-ply yap out of myself. 

“That’s all right,” he answered, 
cheerfully, as we slipped into the ele- 
vator, “but the point is, this is some big 
rehearsal. It is very exclusive and hard 
to get into. If you haven’t got real good 
control of yourself, all I can say is that 
you're taking an awfully long chance 
throwing yourself in the midst of sixty- 
two blooming, freshly picked show-girls 
—count ’em, sixty-two—if we’re to be- 
lieve Walter, the praiseful party.” 

“Oh, nix on the comedy. You see that 
you keep your own effervescent little 
self out of the danger zone. Don’t you 
get tangled up when you bump into the 
fair ones—I’ve never known you as an 
eighth wonder of the world when it.came 
down to sidestepping Circe, Juno and 
Venus. You watch me, kid; I’ll manage 
to roll up a siding when the skirt ex- 
press comes flying past.” 

Gabby laughed. His laugh is the one 
best bet about him. 

“Right-o! I was just slipping you the 
wisdom pill. I didn’t hold down the job 
of head office tender for a producing 
manager for three years without getting 
wise to how careful you must be when 
flitting around the girlkins who sport 
the tinsel and spangles. From my wide 
experience, kiddo, there’s nothing quite 
so fearsome as being thrown, defense- 
less, in among a bevy of live, active 
show-girls—to say nothing about the 
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danger wrapped up in the broilers and 
the ponies.” 

“What time does this thing begin?” I 
asked impatiently, shutting off the 
stream of guff. We were standing on 
the curb, undecided whether or not to 
grab a pay-as-you-enter poverty cab, or 
do a Weston up Broadway. 

“Ten-thirty,” he replied. “If we get 
a wiggle on. I think we can make it 
in twenty-five minutes. Come on; stretch 
your pedals.” 

And, without more ado, we started 
off at a good clip up the White Alley. 

If we had been walking on a bet, we 
couldn’t have done better. The last lap 
from Broadway and Forty-second Street 
was turned off in ninety seconds, giving 
us a total elapsed time for the conversa- 
tional marathon of twenty-three minutes 
to the dot. 

As we approached the sacred pre- 
cincts of the stage entrance, I discovered 
that the guardian angel of the narrow 
passage was none other than my old 
friend, Izzy. He blocked the way, say- 
ing no one was to be permitted to get 
by. A little financial persuasion and a 
tickle in the short ribs, overcame his 
Gibraltar-like firmness, and we ducked 
inside. 

“You'll have to cut out that cigar,” 
he said, as he followed us in. “The fire 
department has been raising all sorts of 
a row. They found the chorus girls were 
turning the place into a smoke-house. 
Now, they’ve instructed us to put the 
kibosh on the juvenile conflagrations.” 


A Flock of Babies-Mine 


WE DUMPED the torches, and slid 
across the stage into the auditorium. 
There sure was some sort of disturbance 
going on, as we followed the path of 
least resistance. After a cursory investi- 
gation, Gabby announced that it was 
only Kid George, the lioned-haired 
stage-director, slipping the big call-down 
to a flock of babies-mine. Seems they 
had it doped out that it was all the same 
if they started off with either the right 
or left pedal, when the plans and specifi- 
cations of the number they were doing, 
called for a display of the left pave- 
ment pounder. 
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‘Through the darkness of the sheeted 
aisles we groped our way to a couple 
of sit-downs about eight rows back from 
the orchestra pit. There we planted our- 
selves. The stage, which was the only 
light thing about the theatre, was filled 
with a flock of girlies, all dolled up for 
rehearsal. Some were disporting them- 
selves in bloomers, some wore short 
skirts, and some of the more daring and 
sophisticated spirits were flashing 
around in their lingerie, They didn’t 
seem to care a whole lot, at that. 

After our optics got used to the gloom 
of the orchestra, we could make out, 
down in front, a couple of stage direct- 
ors, a musical director, the producing 
manager (who was easing up the coin 
for the troupe), wardrobe designers, 
and the usual bunch of personal friends 
of the management. We could hear these 
last named denizens, offering all sorts 
of free advice and suggestions, to which 
nobody seemed to pay any attention 
whatever. 

George, the stage director, tipped off 
the budding Booths and Barretts to run 
through the “Moon” number, another of 
the lunar melodies, which will doubtless 
be the “hit of the season” when the 
show opens, On the very second the last 
note of the chorus had been gurgled 
and juggled by the aspiring thespians, 
George, running his fingers through his 
mane, pulled a face that reminded me of 
my sulphur and molasses days, and 
shouted : 

“Stop! For heaven’s sake, how often 
do I have to tell you girls that on the 
last note you are supposed to do the 
kick with your left legs? You've been 
rehearsing this number for six days, 
now, and some of you have as much 
idea of what you’re supposed to be do- 
ing as a blind man trying to feel the 
prices on a Broadway menu. Let’s have 
that chorus again. And remember,” he 
went on, raising his voice, “that while 
you are supposed to harmonize, it 
doesn’t mean to introduce a lot of sour 
barber-shop chords. This is not a 
quartette in a moving-picture show. 
Now, again!” 

And, with that, Charlie, the musical 
guy, who was beating a helpless up- 
right piano into insensibility, trying to 


imitate the volume of a full orchestra, 
got busy and walloped the music box 
half to death. 


The Stage-Director at Work 


THE bunch on the stage again 
waded through the chorus—this time in 
pretty fair style, it seemed to me. On the 
last note, however, there were three or 
four absent-minded young Melbas who 
forgot the pedal stunt with the left walk- 
ing prop, and held it firmly planted on 
the stage. 

If George was excited before, he be- 
came a fit subject for Mattewan now. 

“What’s your name?” he yelled, in- 
dicating a touseled-haired kid, who had 
overlooked combining physical culture 
with her vocal exercises. 

The pert miss addressed, stepped out 
from the circle, and announced in a 
frightened tone of voice, that her mon- 
aker was Bernice Maginn. 

“Well, Miss Maginn,” said George, 
wiping the perspiration from his face, 
“Tl give you one more chance. But if 
you can’t remember this time, I’m afraid 
this company will have to struggle along 
without the aid of your valued services. 
And that goes for you other girls who 
overlooked doing the kick.” 

During this interlude the rest of the 
company had started a conversational 
riot. George then directed his attention 
to them. 

“Cut that out! What do you think 
this is—recess ?” 

There being no reply forthcoming, he 
turned to Percy, his assistant: 

“Percy, have those people go off for 
a few minutes. And now, let’s have the 
principals in the second scene.” 

Percy at once ‘became a very busy 
little fellow. He rounded up the high 
salaried ginks and ginkettes. They 
walked on the stage with a nonchalant 
air. 

“Come on, now, let’s run through 
this scene, up to the cue for the King’s 
song and dance with the Queen 
Mother.” 

Percy, who seemed to line up as a 
sort of first-class patsy, hushed the 
chorus gabfest, and the. principals got 
down to cases. From where Gabby and 
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I were sitting, it appeared that a certain 
young King, who was a more or less 
prominent figure in the European Mon- 
arch biz, overlooked nailing down his 
Royal Crown one fine day about a year 
ago. He was, also, having a very tough 
time indeed, with a certain party, who 
was on the stage doing an educated Sa- 
lome dance. The actor, who was playing 
the Boy King, trotted on the stage, took 
the center, and pulled a couple of com- 
ical lines. He had hardly gotten his 
vocal apparatus loosened up, before 
George landed on him with a straight 
left. 

“Come now, Mr. Griff. Try to 
imagine, if it is possible, how a real, 
live, walking-delegate of the king’s 
union, would talk under these circum- 
stances. Remember, you are supposed 
to be an honest-to-goodness king, not a 
peddler or a plumber. Throw out your 
chest and act as you think you would if 
some one slipped you a crown to wear 
and a Palace for a boarding-house.”’ 


The King, the Queen Mother and the 
Dancing Dervishette 


WITH this gentle hint, Mr. Griff, a 
sandy-topped youngster, who has 
played vaudeville dates for a bunch of 
years, went to it again. He did better 
this time, and then, at the cue, on walks 
‘Ada, the Barrymore kid, over whom 
Broadway has gurgled with laughter so 
many times. Somehow or other, with- 
out the spot light, and the fine dresses 
and the rouge and war-paint, Ada didn’t 
seem to size up to her professional 
rating. I was sore put out, and an- 
nounced the fact to Gabby. I must have 
spoken louder than I intended, for the 
first thing I knew, George, twisting 
around in his chair, glared through the 
gloom and declared himself: 

“You people back there in the or- 
chestra will have to keep quiet. If you 
feel like talking, go out into the street. 
This is no place to try your voices.” 

With this gentle dig, I subsided, while 
Gabby poked me in the ribs and whis- 
pered: 

“T told you we would get into trouble 
if you didn’t keep your face closed.” 

I didn’t answer him. It appeared in 
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this show that Ada, who was playing 
the part of the Queen Mother, was 
chasing the kid King about the reserva- 
tion, trying to get his mind off the 
Dancing Dervishette. George didn’t find 
it necessary to stall her along. She knows 
her business down to the sod and pulled 
off her lines like the veteran she is. She 
did so well, that George was constrained 
to observe: 

“Tf the rest of you people would read 
your lines as well as Ada, we'd get 
through with this thing a lot quicker 
than we seem to be doing. Put your 
stuff over the footlights—don’t be so 
confidential—the lines were written for 
the benefit of the people who cough up 
their money to see the show.” 

This sally resulted in a bunch of the 
chorus girls, who were standing off on 
one side, starting the giggle thing. 
George bristled up like a porcupine. 

“What’s the idea? I'll do all the 
laughing that’s necessary. If you feel 
like laughing, save your risibilities until 
we get down to the laughing chorus. Put 
some of your surpassing talent into 
that.” , 

Gabby and Fair Fanny 


THIS placed the kibosh on the 
chuckles. As the second scene went on, 
the Queen Mother kept chasing the 
junior King about the stage, while 
Deslys, the dancing dame, hot-footed it 
after the pair of them. The three of 
them were closely pursued by a trio of 
ginks, who were supposed to be Ameri- 
can theatrical managers, trying to get 
Deslys and the King to sign up for a 
three years’ tour in vaudeville. Gabby 
turned to me and whispered, toward the 
end of the scene: 

“Say, I just spotted a dame up there 
that I know. Come on, let’s go back on 
the stage and give her a tumble.” 

I began to argue him out of the 
notion, but he wouldn’t fall. At any 
rate, the two of us gumshoed! back on 
the stage, where Gabby soon singled out 
the fair Fanny. She fell down his neck 
and I discovered from their conversation 
that Gabby had promised to run her 
picture in a magazine of some sort. She 
was demanding to know why it had 
never appeared. She claimed to have 

















spent all of her hard-earned money buy- 
ing up issues of magazines, trying to 
locate her map. She insisted that Gabby 
make good real soon. 

In the midst of our chit-chat with the 
girl, Izzy, the doorman, ambled on the 
stage, with his port-side walk. He but- 
tonholed the Assistant Stage Manager 
and tipped him off to something. Percy 
listens and then hot-foots it down to the 
footlights; then, without paying any 
attention to the fact that the Queen 
Mother was at that moment making a 
frantic appeal to Deslys to give up her 
ch-e-e-i-l-d, he calls out: 

“Mr. George, the man is here from 
‘Flammeyers, with the shoes for the first 
on.” 

“All right; tell him to bring them in. 
And, in future, Percy, when you see 
there’s a scene on, take the cotton out 
of your ears, so you will be able to hear 
that some one else is talking. It doesn’t 
add to the general effect of this scene 
to have you break in on it. Now, go 
ahead, Ada. Try to put a little more of 
that Barrymore stuff in your walk.” 

As they finished the scene, George re- 
marked to the company, in general: 

“That’s something like it. I don’t see 
why on earth the rest of you can’t put 
your lines over like that.” 


The Chorus Men Get Theirs 


THE principals ambled off and 
George called for the chorus men to get 
ready for the “Business Men” number. 
Twelve husky, healthy, well-fed young 
chaps slouched on the stage. Gabby 
whispered: 

“Say, look at that bunch. How is it 
these guys prefer doing this to working 
for a living. Did you ever see so many 
able-bodied wagon chaperons trying to 
pull the alias jimmievalentine ?” 

“What’s ailing you—they may be 
chock full of ambition.” 

Gabby laughed sarcastically. 

“That’s good. Well, what do you 


think of that? Why, these guys are so 
tired out, doing nothing, that I suppose 
they take rose water baths after re- 
hearsal to rest up their tired nerves. I 
know what I’d do with them if I con- 
trolled the herd.” 
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“And what would you do?” I asked, 
as George lined up his band of masculine 
wonders, 

“T’d make them hustle scenery when 
they’re not forming a verdant back- 
ground for the Lingerie Sisters, or 
sounding their ‘A’ in the big finales.” 

“Oh, keep quiet. These poor boobs 
never did anything to you, did they? 
Well, then, pack up the hammer. Give 
them a chance.” 

While we were chinning heatedly 
about the chorus men, George had lined 
them up in their places. He was hand- 
ing out a few instructions along the line 
of first aid to a lyric. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “remember that 
in this number you are supposed to be 
business men taking a little trip to 
Europe. Act as if you had a bag full 
of gold and nothing else on your minds 
except to have a good time in spending 
it. I might mention, incidentally, that a 
business man does not walk with a hop 
and a skip, or with his hands on his hips. 
Now, come on, let’s have the music to 
the chorus first.” 

The boys sang very well, something 
after this fashion: 

We are tired business men, 

Busiaiss men! Business men! 

Doing Europe on a bet, 

To get what fun we can! 

And if ladies like our style, 

Like our style! Like our style! 

That is no fault of ours; 

Surely no fault of ours! 


So, we travel, travel, travel, 

Travel everywhere. 

While away back home 

Sitting all alone, 

Our partners are running the biz! 

Yes, our partners are running the biz! 


Rollicking Ronald 


AFTER the weary pilgrims, who 
were making believe they were business 
men, had struggled through the chorus 
and had nearly strangled to death taking 
the high note on the final “biz,” they 
stood, with every appearance of being 
rather well pleased with themselves. As 
for George, he surveyed them in silence, 
for perhaps fifteen seconds. Then he 
spoke. And it was spoke, believe me. 

“Boys, boys,” he began, with pity in 
his voice. “This is not a production of 
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‘Chantecler.’ You are not supposed to 
be a flock of felines making the night 
hideous on the back fences. I told you 
distinctly that you are supposed to be 
plain, every-day, wealthy business men, 
off on a European holiday. Charlie,” 
he went on, turning to the musical di- 
rector, “I guess you'll have to lower this 
melody a couple of octaves, so this flock 
of grand-opera stars can get the words 
out of their faces without choking to 
death.” Then to the fidgeting group of 
uncomfortable chaps. “I thought you 
boys could sing. You, the third boy 
there, who picked you out?” 

“You did, sir,” hesitatingly replied the 
poor mut, addressed. He was scared 
half to death at the sudden prominence 
given him. 

“Was I intoxicated at the time?” 

“T don’t think so, sir—I didn’t notice, 
sir,” was the brainy reply from Rollick- 
ing Ronald. 

This very tactful answer got a shriek 
of merriment from the rest of the com- 
pany, who were interested listeners. 

George turned around and glared at 
them with wrath in his eyes. It was one 
of those glares such as only a regular, 
first-class, fully equipped and experi- 
enced stage director uses when he is un- 
‘decided in his mind whether to boil the 
company in oil, or give them another 
chance for their lives. Finally, he 
snorted: 

“Everybody keep quiet. You people 
are no better than this young man. 
You’ve not got any laughs coming. Try 
to polish up your own stuff.” Then to 
Number Three. “Well, all I can say 
is, that you’ll have to smoke up if you 
intend sticking in this chorus. If you 
can’t sing without doing an imitation of 
a file scraping across a railroad track, 
keep quiet.” 

The chorus men went through the 
chorus again, with but little improve- 
ment, and George dismissed them and 
the principals until two o’clock, when 
they were called for rehearsal at Lyric 
Hall. 

Shoes for the Chorus 


THEN he lined up the chorus girls 
and told the shoe man to get busy fitting 
their feet. 


First crack out of the box, Nafty, the 
fitter, called for Miss Isabelle Green. 
She was a slender wisp of a girl. She 
sat down and pulled off her right shoe. 
There was a big giggle from the rest of 
the bunch as it was seen that she sported 
a fine young hole of healthy dimensions 
in her stocking. 

“Cut out the comedy,” snorted 
George. “There’s a lot more of you, I 
dare say, who are lucky to have any 
stockings at all.” 

Miss Greens’ shoes fitted her all right, 
and Florence, the sister of the main 
works, who was the boss wardrobe and 
shoe orderer for the show, added her O. 
K. and they put Miss Green’s pedal cov- 
erings to one side. 

They called out several other girls, in 
turn, and were getting along famously 
with the fitting stunt, when from off one 
side of the stage came the sound of 
some sort of an argument. I was stand- 
ing by Walter, the Praise-Agent, who 
had come in, and we could hear, drifting 
across the width of the stage: 

“T tell you this is the wrong shoe.” 

“And I tell you it is the right one.” 

“But it is too small.” 

“No, it isn’t—the trouble is, your feet 
are too big.” 

I was horrified to discover Gabby, 
busily engaged in trying to fit one of the 
girls with a pair of slippers. 


Gabby Puts His Foot in it— 


“WHO is that man?” asked George, 
pointing to poor Gabby, who finding 
himself the center of attention, was all 
mixed up in his signals, 

“TI don’t know,” replied Nafty, look- 
ing at Gabby. I tried to get to Nafty to 
explain that it was a friend of mine, 
but he beat me to the punch and got 
away from me. 

“Who are you, sir?’ demanded 
George, walking over the hapless butter- 
in, who had taken such pains to advise 
me to not get into trouble. 

“T’m a visitor, that’s all,” lamely re- 
plied my trouble-finding friend. 

“You kindly explain what you are 
doing, trying to fit these shoes?” 

“T thought I would help out,” was the 
brilliant retort of my pal. 
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“Oh, you did, did you? Well, I’ll have 
the pleasure of permitting myself to 
help you out, I’ll have to ask that you be 
so good as to leave. —Izzy!” 


—And is Shoe-ed Out 


IZZY came on the stage as fast as his 
game leg would permit him. 

“Izzy, in future, remember that this 
gentleman is not supposed to come in 
here during rehearsals.” 

“All right, sir,” replied Izzy, edging 
Gabby toward the door. “There was 
another fellow came in with him.” He 
looked around and spotted me, trying 
to disappear behind the piano. “There 
is the other one.” 

“T’ll have to ask you to leave, too, 
sir,” said George, addressing me. 

Now it is all right to be brave, but 
when you receive a call like the one 
Gabby and I got in front of the half- 
hundred chorus damsels, who were en- 
joying my discomfiture to the limit, I tell 
you it is tough. However, I made as 
graceful a get-away as possible under 
the circumstances, and Gabby and I 


exited anything but laughingly into the 
street, with Izzy slamming the door be- 
hind us. 

When we reached the sidewalk, Gabby 
looked at me. I was too mad to say 
much, but I did manage to growl out. 

“So youre the little Willie-wise-one 
who was so anxious for me not to make 
any breaks and get in wrong? You're 
a fine little fellow, you are.” 

Gabby smiled. I believe I remarked 
once before that his smile is his one best 
bet. If I did, I take it back. 

“Don’t carry on so,” said Gabby, 
walking me down the street. “This sort 
of thing will happen at the best regu- 
lated rehearsals, Don’t feel put out.” 

As we grabbed a Broadway car, I 
managed to say: 

“Everywhere I go with you, we get 
chucked out, sooner or later. Of all 
the guys—” 

Before I could say anything more, he 
interrupted me: 

“That’s all right, pallie; I'll pay the 
fares.” 

Whereupon he dropped a Canadian 
ten-cent piece in the conductor’s box. 
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THE AUTHOR of the present article is one of the foremost American theatrical jour- 


nalists. 


In her series of articles concerned with the home life of our popular players she 


draws upon her personal acquaintanceship with the players with the result that her articles 


HAT fossil remnant of humanity 
says that dreams don’t come 
true? Dreams, if vivid enough, 
if dear enough, if persistent enough, do 

come true. The instance of a certain 

boy’s walk through English lanes on a 
rose-perfumed June day is in point. The 

lad lived in the village of Woking, just 
within sound, on a clear day, of the 

hoarse, thousand-voiced roar of Lon- 
don. The boy, who was long and lean, 
and whose face had the stern beauty of 

a Roman cameo, came in that walk upon 

the town of Chiddingfold in Surrey, and 

in that town, upon a two-story house 


have that quality of intimacy which is no less delightful than it is rare. 








of red brick with white stone trimmings 
—a house that jutted out boldly close to 
the road, as though it assumed the right 
to be curious, and yet interposed a soft, 
green, velvety terrace as a means of 
ascent to inquisitive. travelers on the 
road, a terrace that was a reminder that 
while the house asserted its own right to 
be curious, it required the ceremony of 
gradual approach from others. 

The boy stood for a long time before 
the house, his keen, deep-set gray eyes 
trying to penetrate the reserve of its 
close-curtained windows as we try to 
catch a secret hidden by lowered lids. 


































“T should like to live in that house,” 
he said to a boy who trudged beside 
him, as dusty but less interested. “I 
should like to own it.” 


A Vision Verified 


TWENTY-FIVE years later the boy 
lived in the house. He owned it. The 
dream that had persisted through his 
boyish days as a strolling player; that 
had attended him when, having crossed 
the strange sea, the youth found no 
stage work, and manfully, rather than 
borrow, helped to fashion High bridge 
in New York—whose rafters he proud- 
ly tells his crossing companies is in part 
his handiwork; that remained vivid and 
continued dear through his seasons as 
the favorite actor of the Empire Theatre 
Stock company—was fulfilled with an- 
other dream as cherished, that of be- 
coming a producing manager. 

The boy’s name is William Faver- 
sham, though Americans driving up 
from the little Surrey station, salute 
him as “Squire Faversham,” and that 
is the rdle, his favorite one, which he is 
playing as you read this. To be an Eng- 
lish squire for five months a year, com- 
pensates to his mind, for being an 
‘American actor for the remaining seven. 

“East, West—Home’s  Best’—the 
motto over the fireplace in the library 
of the Old Manor—he who has but just 
finished playing The Faun, says is the 
best as it is the simplest of all mottoes, 
that which he says makes for a man’s 
happiness as does no other. 

“T used to lead an odd, jumbled sort 
of life,” he said to me, looking hand- 
some enough to stimulate the heart-ac- 
. tion of any matinée girl, in his white 
trousers, gray coat and white cap, as he 
sat under a century-old tree, helping 
himself to toast at tea on the lawn. “But 
here and now I challenge the world to 
produce a happier man.” 

From the fields bordered by a fringe 
of old oaks, came the sweetest sound 
on earth, the happy laughter of children. 
Their father, at the sound of this echo 
of his own spirit, smiled his content- 
ment. 

“The boys have gone for a picnic. 
They had permission to be gone until 
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five. You would have thought it was for 
a week. They were as heavily pro- 
visioned as Stanley when he started 
through Africa to hunt for Livingston. 
They were perspiring with the weight 
: that wagon they were dragging after 
them.” 


Genesis of “The Faun” 


LIKE father, like children; for it 
was the sight of William Faversham 
climbing a huge tree on the Old Manor 
grounds that gave Edward Knoblauch 
what he had long been ineffectually 
seeking, a theme for a Faversham play. 
Mr. Knoblauch had come out from Lon- 
don for the christening of the small 
Phillip, then one year old, now three. 
Solemnity and fatherhood, the matinée 
favorite believes need not be twin attri- 
butes. He was proving it then, with the 
London Bishop who was to officiate at 
the christening, undoubtedly now on his 
way to the Waterloo station to perform 
the impressive rites less than an hour 
off at the Old Manor. Indoors little 
Phillip, the star of this family function, 
was making  strong-lunged protest 
against having his preparatory mid-day 
bath. His father, swinging on a gnarled 
old limb of an apple tree, laughed in 
boyish joy at being alive on a June day 
in England. Life from the swaying 
bough of an old apple tree seemed a 
wonderful gift. 

“He looks like a faun,” said Mr. 
Knoblauch. 

“And behaves like one,” returned 
Mrs. Faversham. “I’m sure the Bishop 
is on the train by now. If he caught 
the fast train he will be here in a half 
hour. Willie, do come down and dress.” 

“T have the idea for a play for him,” 
said Mr. Knoblauch. “We will call it - 
‘The Faun.’ ” 


At Home in England 


THE Old Manor is a house that is 
saturated with sunshine when the Eng- 
lish sun shines, is breeze-swept always 
from the fragrant fields. The Julie Opp * 
taste and the Julie Opp talent for home- 
making reveal themselves in every room, 
in the fine old furniture and dull tones 
of the drawing-room at the left of the 

























































narrow, old-fashioned hall, in the twin 
room on the right through which one 
passes to the library. Such a cheerful 
library, for the mistress of the Old 
Manor does not believe that a library 
should be a synonym for gloom, She has 
had the woodwork of the room of books 
painted white. She has placed here and 
there a tall silver vase or a box of brass 
to catch straying sunbeams, and fling 
them back in scattered rays. There are 
wide windows from which one can step 
from the library to the greensward of 
the lawn, flinging down the book to 
learn lessons of the trees. 

Upstairs are the same characteristics : 
white woodwork wherever possible, 
wide spaces, fine old furniture, with the 
two requisites of beauty of line and rich- 
ness of color, a few pictures, a few 
ornamerts, soft, restful colors, and wide 
spaces. In the homes of the Favershams 
there is always elbow room, always free- 
dom from the fear of crushing a fragile 
chair or breaking a soap-bubble vase. It 
is an uncluttered house, a house that 
never seems crowded, a house of fine 
arrangement of good effects. 

For five months the four Favershams, 
the little and the big, play at forgetting 
the cities at Chiddingfold, There they go 
in May. There they remain until Octo- 
ber, when they take reluctant leave. 
There they go for rest and there the 
elders at least seek inspiration. Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne gathered at this home, 
inspiration for his book, “An Old Coun- 
try House”—a book whose frontispiece 
gives the invitation, beneath a picture 
of a tree with lush grass growing about 
its roots and a maiden and her lover 
leaning against its trunk, “Come, let us 
go a-simpling.” 


The Faversham Friends 


“PERHAPS no word of six letters 
concentrates so much human satisfac- 
tion as the word ‘garden,’” he wrote 
while sitting among the roses of the 
Old Manor. “Not accidentally indeed, 
did the inspired writer make paradise a 
garden. And still to-day, when a man 
has found the rest of the world vanity, 
he retires into his garden.” 

In this garden to which Mr. and 
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Mrs. Faversham retire each day of their 
five months’ vacation in England, under 
the rose arbors, it is the custom of their 
friends to gather on Saturday after- 
noons. Anthony Hope is seen here in a 
tole in which the public can with diffi- 
culty fancy the author of The Dolly 
Dialogues—holding his own baby in his 
arms and looking as blissfully proud of . 
his possession, and as unconscious of 
self, as any nursery maid. Mrs, Faver- 
sham snap-shot him in this pose and 
threatened a revival of the slumbering 
newspaper woman in her, that would 
result in publishing this picture in all 
the grave literary journals of this land 
and his own. Forbes Robertson and his 
wife, Gertrude Elliott, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ainley, Harrison Rhodes—who 
helped Thomas Wise write “A Gentle- 
man from Mississippi”—and Spencer 
Eddy of the American Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, gather there, strolling over 
the white-pansy-dotted green carpet 
among the standard roses, and lean over 
the old sun dial, that mutely tells the 
story of other beautiful women and 
other gallant men, above whom mounds 
have been. heaped and flowers have 
bloomed for centuries, 

There’s a hint of old romance in the 
air of the Old Manor. Perhaps gossip 
breathed it there, but it will linger, as 
long as stand the walls of the ancient 
house, with its air of inscrutability. The 
hero of so many matinée-trained hearts 
told me of it as we walked about the 
grounds. 


A Legend of the Old Manor 


THE first owner was a handsome 
man. The fame of his splendid, manly 
beauty traveled slowly but surely about 
England and reached, finally, the court 
itself, the court of Queen Elizabeth— 
reached at last the ears of Queen Eliza- 
beth herself. 

“And what is he, this so handsome 
man,” she inquired. “Is he of the gen- 
try?” 

Kneeling, a courtier made answer— 
“No, Your Majesty. He is but a poor 
blacksmith.” 

“T would see him,” the Queen an- 
swered, according to this story, and one 




















day the royal coach drove to the forge 
at Chiddingfold. A recently loosened 
shoe was the ostensible reason for the 
visit. The smith replaced the shoe, then 
knelt at the open door of the coach, and 
kissed the hem of the royal robes. That 
was the beginning. The progress has 
only been surmised. The end was the 
Old Manor, which for generations 
* mothers and teachers showed to passing 
youth to prove how a meritorious black- 
smith rose above the station to which 
he was born. 

But it is said that Queen Bess, incog- 
nita, supped marty times in the old oak- 
beamed dining-room whose wide, cav- 
ern-like fireplace the present queen of 
the household has had inscribed in old 
English letters—“‘Better a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.” 

“It seems very far from Broad- 
way,” I said as the old-fashioned hack 
backed up to receive me for my journey 
to the station, and the lord of the Manor 
stood waving his white cap in the sun- 
shine, the smile of the man than whom 
there was none happier in the world re- 
laxing his stern, cameo-like features. 


English Squire and American Man- 
ager 


COMES October and they are in 
America for their seven months of 
labor. They stop for a few weeks of 
unpacking, rehearsing and preparation, 
whisk off to the road, come back for a 
midwinter engagement, usually at Daly’s 
Theatre, then off again for a spring tour 
that must end, come what will, in May, 
so that they may be off again to the 
home in the heart of the oldest of Sur- 
rey villages. 

But personality is not a matter of 
geography. Into every home creeps re- 
peated expression of self, be one of 
those homes in Hong Kong, the other 
in Siberia. Outwardly there is no re- 
semblance between the close-curtained 
house surrounded by the soft’ Surrey 
hills and the five-storied narrow house, 
on East Seventeenth Street near Stuy- 
vesant Square in New York. Inwardly 
the stamp of the master and mistress’s 
personality is deep. 
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As Squire Faversham of England, 
now Manager Faversham of America, 
had yearned for the fine Old Manor, so 
he longed for a room that should have 
as background the colors of an old barn 
door. 

“Of a barn door, dear?” queried his 
wife. 

“Yes, Julie. Don’t make the mistake 
of ordinary minds, that old barn doors 
differ. They all have one color, a negli- 
gent, restful shade, half way station 
between brown and gray.” 

In proof of the magic of Faversham 
wishes, I was shown the actor mana- 
ger’s library, and in the tones of the 
heavy wall paper, the long, open 
shelves, and the doors and window sills, 
and even the straight, heavy silk cur- 
tains, was reproduced the exact shade 
of the old barn door. 

“He worked and experimented for a 
long time, until he got the exact shade,” 
said his wife. : 


In the New York House 


IN FRONT of this is another room, 
square, high-ceiled, and gray. 

“You’ve no idea what a restful color 
gray is!” Mrs, Faversham was silhou- 
etted in the door frame of her room, and 
I recalled what George Du Maurier ex- 
claimed when he saw her in a London 
drawing-room—“I adore a woman of 
Homeric. proportions !” 

“Tn this room,” she said in the hushed’ 
voice of one entering a church, “my 
boys were born. I lay here convalescent. 
I stared weakly but contentedly at this 
paper and learned that gray is the color 
of peace.” The walls were papered a 
delicate gray, festooned with pale pink 
garlands. The rugs were of gray in one 
tone. The chiffonier and chairs and desk 
were of white, but grayish, as the lining 
of an oyster shell shows faintly gray 
through its glistening white. 

On the top floor, the master’s person- 
ality is stamped deep in a sound-proof 
bedroom. .He was nervous. He would 
sleep, and the thunder of inconsiderate - 
“L” trains banishes sleep. Accordingly, 
on the top of the fourth story, Mr. 
Faversham had constructed a _ two- 
walled bedchamber. The house had a 
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noisy side and a quiet side. On the noisy 
side, nearest the inevitable “L” road, 
were the double walls, a foot apart, the 
noise that percolated through one wall 
being lost or deadened by its impact up- 
on the second a foot away. The clatter 
of milk wagons on the street below 
never reaches this chamber. The late 
going home roysterer and the shrieking 
truckman are eliminated from the 
scheme of the actor’s world, as he re- 
tires to this room. A long dressing- 
room, opening from it at right angles 
and giving upon the green court of the 
house and thence upon the brown granite 
walls, of St. George’s Church, has one 
end that is a great window. Thus is the 
sound-proof chamber lighted and aired. 
Thus and by the door that opens upon 
the roof-garden of the Faversham house 
—for it has a roof-garden, where are 
swings for the younger and chairs for 
the older Favershams. 

“You see’—Mrs. Faversham’s eyes 
surveyed the neat square garden at the 
rear of the house, St. George’s beyond, 
and thence a glimpse of the green space 
of Stuyvesant Square—“there is no 
ugliness here.” 


With the Faversham Children 


WE STOPPED for a moment at an 
open door to see William Faversham, 
Jr., aged five and a half, and two of his 
playmates, learning French by playing 
soldier. Master Faversham, standing 
before his army of two, stammered his 
orders in French. At his elbow a smiling 
Frenchwoman prompted him. The small 
soldiers, wide-eyed and vigilant, obeyed 
his orders. The three cared -not at all 
that the lesson had its listeners, the 
manceuvers their watchers. 

On the stairs’ I saluted my host of the 
June day at Chiddingfold. “Greetings, 
Squire Faversham of Chiddingfold!” 

“He sleepeth,” he returned. “In his 
place you see a bowed, frightened old 
man, whose knees are like castanets 
because this afternoon he must read a 
paper on ‘The Actor’s Testimony.’ If 
my wife hadn’t reminded me how very 
good the Drama League had been to us, 
I would give in to stage fright and stay 
at home.” 
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Mounting the stairs beside him was 
Percy Mackaye, the playwright—who 
by reason of his long hair, his huge 
spectacles, and jutting forehead, looks 
rather more like a college professor. 

Together they entered the old barn 

door library and we heard the master 
say: 
“This library was a joke when we 
were married, Julie’s books were all the 
poets and romanticists. Mine were biog- 
raphies. I had everybody’s biography. 
The line of union was the shelf of plays 
belonging to each. 

In the long, dull-gold drawing-room 
were the Favershamisms evident. Again 
there were old bits of furniture with 
classic lines and of the depth and rich- 
ness Of color of old wine. Again one saw 
but a few pictures and these of ex- 
quisite quality—one a wind-swept land- 
scape by the impressionist artist, 
Baronda. Silver frames encased the 
photographs of Bernhardt inscribed to 
her “jolie Mile. Opp” and another of 
Mary Garden. A heavy old screen 
separated the drawing-room from the 
dining-room, and nothing divided the 
dining-room from a rear, many-win- 
dowed enclosure where stood rubber 
plants and palms ceiling-tall, and an 
aquarium where goldfish twisted their 
radiant bodies through _light-filled 
water. One could fancy himself break- 
fasting in a conservatory. 


Miss Opp Becomes Mrs, Faversham 


SHE who with honors of a leading 
woman in London and New York thick 
upon her, had been the prospective new 
American star when she married Wil- 
liam Faversham, and who thereafter 
willingly merged her personality and 
future in his, said of what some of 
her admiring individualism-preaching 
friends had deemed her sacrifice: 

“There cannot be happiness unless 
there be such a merging, such a sub- 
merging, if you will. But I do not so 
regard it. I think of it as simply ex- 
pressing oneself through another chan- 
nel. It is a wonderful thing to express 
yourself through your husband’s per- 
sonality. It would have been the same 
if I had married an artist or an author.” 
























She looked happily about the New 
York home of the pair who are so 
happily united in life and art that they 
have been named the American Kendals. 

“There are no’—she dimpled be- 
comingly—“ no what Mr. Faversham 






calls ‘misery junctions’ in our home. We 
are happy and we want everyone else 
to be.” 

A roly-poly little figure in blue mount- 
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ed the steps, his cheeks glowing from 
his afternoon walk. 

“Phillip, my three-year-old,” said the 
woman of Homeric proportions, sweep- 
ing him into her arms, while Danny, the 
white toy bull, scratched imploringly at 
her skirts. 

Yes, the personality, and the children, 
of the Favershams pervade their homes 
on both sides of the Atlantic 





Many a masterpiece is a nasty piece. 





* * 
An Alan Dale criticism is a farce re-Hearst. 
* * 


EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 
By FRANK J. 


WILSTACH 


* 


* 


What an art is acting; wart on art is criticism. 


* * 


* 


Critics are persons who just naturally hate plays. 


* * 


* 


Shakespeare loved a milliner, and he was the milliner’s Bill, 


* * 


* 


Side remarks on the stage are as exasperating as side-whiskers, 


* * 





It is only the actress whe would stop a clock who is never late at rehearsals. 


* 






























A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


EE, Vera,” exploded the very taste- 
fully garnished gentleman who sat 
on the opposite side of the very 

tastefully garnished table from Miss 
Hickman, “I think it’s a doggone shame 
if a handsome looking gall like you, 
that’s got genuwine talent, can’t force 
a opening for something ’sides a chorus 
part in any o’ these here Main Street 
shows! It just proves what any hick 
back in Cedar Rapids knows, that 
ona aint got no appreciation of 

id 

“Believe me, yuh got it right, Mistah 


Penoyer!” replied his fair companion, 
daintly shredding a morsel of crab 
meat. “In New York talent is nawthin’ 
an’ backing is the hull works. What 
chanct has a poor gell that aint got any- 
thin’ but her face an’ her virchue to 
recommend her? Just last month wasn’t 
I gave both of the soubrette under- 
studies in our new show? An’ what does 
the manager do, when Raglan gits 
soused, but. hand out the part to one 
moving-van with a holler like a bush 
league umpire! An’ all because she’s a 
friend of a friend of the angel’s!” 
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Mr. Penoyer sighed gustily. He “had 
it” on his vis-d-vis just about as hard 
as it is possible for any well regulated 
gentleman from Cedar Rapids. to get it 
and he wished to thunder that he could 
think of some way to beat the cruel the- 
atrical game. “Looka here,” he pon- 
dered. “Aint there no other way to 
make a killing excepting with this back- 
ing business? In trade, now, advertising 
pays. Couldn’t you pull off a drowning 
stunt or get your figger on the sign- 
boards for some Venus developer ?” 

Miss Hickman opened her pretty 
curved lips, displaying her pearly white 
teeth, and laughed blithely. “I guess 
you’re from the tall tamaracks, all 
right,” she said. “Them gags is good 
but they’ve been worked to a standstill. 
If I was to jump off o’ the Brooklyn 
Bridge to-morrer, liker’n not the police’d 
run me in an’ all I’d git from them 
newspaper boys’d be the laugh an’ meb- 
be a coupla lines in the third page 
jumps.” 

“Well, lemme see—” Mr. Penoyer 
called for a wine list, informed the 
waiter that he wouldn’t be imposed upon 
by any of those bum California vint- 
ages, and ran his fingers diligently 
through his curly black hair. “How 
about Yurrup?” he burst out suddenly. 
“Wasn’t there some pajama dame went 
over there and made a hit in ‘Peter 
rent” 

“Yes, an’ they tell me May De Sousa 
is the rill candy in Paris. But I got as 
much chanct for Yurrup as an oyster in 


a Eighth Avenue stew. First place I, 


couldn’t leave mommer; an’ second 
place I’m gen’rally that broke that if 
wood scenes was selling fur ninety off, 
I couldn’t buy a Ben Greet forest. Be- 
sides, most o’ them that makes a clean- 
up over there is in vawdyville.” 
“Say,” he flashed quickly, ‘“what’s 
the matter with the vaudeville! You 
could try that out without going to Yur- 
rup and soon’s you’d made good, I bet 
you’d have them Broadway managers 
falling for your own terms. It shows you 
got the goods, else you couldn’t be put- 
ting over a whole act yourself; and look 
at the chance you got to get known, 
playing a new town every week. How’s 
it look to you?” 
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Miss Hickman made a wry face. “I 
don’t suppose you’d understand, being 
a outsider,” she explained, “but take it 
from me, legitimate artists don’t shine 
up to the two-a-day. Them variety peo- 
ple aint usually much class an’ parties 
is known by the company they keep.” 

“Yes, dear,” encouraged Mr. Penoyer - 
tenderly, “but you wouldn’t be in it for 
long.” 

“Well, they is something to the propo- 
sition, I got to admit.” Miss Hickman 
straightened her countenance into 
serious thought. ‘There I could frame 
up a act to suit myself, where I suppose 
I ken languish here in the chorus till 
my pipes is ruint, bellerin’ fur some 
phony king’s lawn féte, without never a 
chanct to show ’em whether I ken put 
over a song or not.” 

The longer the gentleman from Cedar 
Rapids thought of the scheme, the more 
it appealed to him. “The idea,” he cried, 
“is to go ahead and pull off something 
that aint never been did before.” 

“Sir! Kin’ly reckleck you’re address- 
in’ a lady! Your insinuations is odjus, 
an’ furthermore, it can’t be did, fur be- 
tween the Salomy hussies an’ them there 
poses plasteek, what is they, I ast yuh, 
that aint awready been pulled off ?” 

“You don’t get me,” corrected Mr. 
Penoyer, summoning a modest blush. 
“It wasn’t never my intention to sug- 
gest none o’ them wrestling jacket ef- 
fects. I on’y meant we got to hit on 
something novel, something new, some 
thing that’ll swat the public right in the 
slats and tickle ’em into the colic.” 

“T accep’ your apologies,” murmured 
the lady graciously, “An’ if you ken sug- 
gest anything that looks like a winning 
bet, you’ve earnt a poor working gell’s 
gratitude fur life. Though I suppose, if 
I have to leave Noo York, mommer’ll 
raise a awful holler about breaking up 
the flat.” 

Mr. Penoyer opened his eyes very 
wide. It had never occurred to him to 
consider the maternal proposition as 
part of a coryphée’s ensemble. “Pshaw,” 
he said, rather unsympathetically. “I 
don’t know much about them things; 
but if she goes to kicking up On you, 
aint there some old ladies’ home where 
you could plant her?” 
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Miss Hickman greeted this plan for 
the disposal of her parent with loud and 
hilarious mirth. “Say,” she bubbled, 
“whaddyuh think she is—a centennial? 
Why, mommer aint had a birthday in 
ten years! She’s one o’ them big, blonde 
baby dolls that laughs right in the map 
o Father Time. If she’d quit wrestling 
the champagne an’ lobsters, she’d be 
good fur ten years o’ merry villagin’ 
yet.” 

“You don’t mean your momma’s still 
in the show business?” gasped Mr. 
Penoyer. 

“Rung a cane with your first throw, 
sonny! She’d be in the Hippodrome 
chorus this minute if she hadn’t ’ve 
blowed her job last week.” 

“Well, what do you know about that! 
I presume she’s lost her figure long ago 
and they just keep her out of charity.” 

“There’s nawthin’ did outa charity on 
Broadway, Mistah Penoyer. Mommer 
ken make up fur nineteen any day, as 
is bore out by her bein’ engaged fur Ed- 
die Foy at the Casino less’n two years 
ago.” 

eGee!” exclaimed Mr. -Penoyer, still 

on the edge of amazement. “I'd like to 
grab the sociable mitt with your mom- 
ma. She must be some calico! I aint 
never heard o’ such a layout as you got 
in your family before.” 

“No? Well, it aint any dope to start 
a riot on this street, though out in Cedar 
Rapids, I suppose—” 

“Say!” Mr. Penoyer pushed his arm 
out in a sweep of excitement that sent 
a wine-glass crashing to the floor. “Say, 
I got it, Vera. I got the original prize 
idea for getting your name before the 
public in the cutest little frame-up that 
was ever pulled off. Listen: if I’ve 
never heard of a gall and her momma 
being in the chorus together and making 
up same age, why, there must be sev- 
eral other millions that haint. The no- 
tion is this:’—Mr. Penoyer paused to 
moisten his eager lips and his compan- 
ion also tossed off a finger in the stress 
of her excitement. “You go into vaude- 
ville, kiddo, with your momma as a side 
partner. Fix your clothes and your 
make-up just like you would for a sis- 
ter act, put it on your lobby pictures, 
‘Which is momma?” and you'll have ’em 
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all guessing who is the filly. That’ll fetch 
their nanny, and once you got ’em in- 
side, they’re yours. O’ course I don’t 
suppose the old lady’ll be able to much 
more’n hold up her end of the dressing 
and feed your patter, but that’s all the 
more pie for you.” ‘ 

Miss Hickman sat a moment as if 
dazed by the effulgence of the scheme; . 
then all gratefully, albeit a trifle sorrow- 
fully, she rendered up to Iowa the things 
that were Iowa’s, “Mistah Penoyer,” 
she cried, “this here idjea is nawthin’ 
less’n a Mott Street getaway an’ due to 
land me straight on soubrette row; 
though like as -not your proposals’ll 
come to naught, ’cause chorus gells in 
‘The Prince of Plutocria’ at eighteen 
per aint got much tin to put up to 
sketch writers an’ booking agents.” 

Mr. Penoyer leaned gallantly across 
the table and possessed himself of one 
of the lady’s guilelessly straying hands. 
“Looka here, darling,” he assured, 
“don’t you worry. Go ahead and get 
your rags together and grandpaw’Il at- 
oe to your bookings and your line of 
talk.” 

“Oh, Mistah Penoyer, they is parties 
watching us. I dunno what ken I ever do 
to thank yuh fur your kindness to mom- 
mer an’ me.” 

“Gee, I forgot the old gall!” he recol- 
lected. “Mebbe I could proceed easier 
with the patter writer, if I—er—got her 
specifications.” 

“Just what I was thinking myself. 
Drop around to the flat to-morrer about 
four. But don’t make a beef an’ throw 
her any o’ them arm-chair names. Nina’s 
her professional monacher. Nina Court- 
ney.” 

“Oh, I'll hand her the kid bull, all 
right”—as he helped Vera into her trig 
pony coat. “Say, you don’t suppose 


there’s any chance she’ll stand out on 


us, is there?” 

“Well, agin me she might. It’ll palpi- 
tate her some to leave Noo York. But 
how ken they be anybody that’d stand 
out on you, Mistah Penoyer?” 

The gentleman from Cedar Rapids 
slept pleasantly on this innocent flattery, 
the while Miss Hickman and her parent 
were conniving to make themselves and 
their apartments as attractive as pos- 











sible to masculine eyes—for, as Nina 
sagely observed, “if you’ve ketched a 
live one, Vera, we got to nail him to the 
mast, ‘cause heavings only knows, 
S’lomy costumes aint got nawthin’ on 
champagne promises fur airiness.” 

Mr. Penoyer dropped around prompt- 
ly at four and appeared happily im- 
pressed, especially when mommer in- 
formed him that if it were not for his 
sex she must surely have embraced him 
in appreciation of his interest in their 
behalf. ‘An’ it’s rill fortunate,” she ex- 
plained, “that I’m resting at present— 
though o’ course, I got several offers 
under consideration—so I ken kwoper- 
ate in your plans, if my nerves aint too 
unstrang on account of a turrble acci- 
dent that happened to me last week 
through the carelessness o’ them Hippo- 
drome people. In a unguarded moment 
I signed with ’em an’ what did they do, 
first rehussal, but toss me up on one 0’ 
them durbar elephants? Me an’ the gell 
that was with me was both scart green 
an’ when the nawsty thing began 
trumpeting, she pushed me an’ I fell 
outa the howdah an’ outraged my feel- 
ings an’—several other places. Ken yuh 
blame me fur quitting immediate? I 
allus said some day I expected to cash 
in on a rathskeller sandwich, but I’ll be 
darned if I stand fur being made a ele- 
phant’s door-mat! 

“With respeck to this here vawdy- 
ville proposition: as I said to Vera this 
morning, I think artists lowers their 
tone going into the varieties—but 0’ 
course, it wouldn’t be permanent. An’ 
as fur leaving Noo York, I aint been 
outa the dear old town no length o’ 
time in the last ten years an’ nobody’d 
better insinuate I am drove to it now— 
fur, as a fack, treasurers in the shows 
where I’ve played have told me pus- 
sunly they allus recognize my follow- 
ing at the box-office. Still, a party’s 
gotta be willing to make sacrifices fur 
their own flesh an’ blood an’ if this 
stunt’ll land my dawling a rill part, I’d 
be plain cussed to stall on it. But 
awnistly, Mistah Penoyer, now that 
you’ve saw me, yuh don’t rilly think I 
ken git by in the two-year-old class, do 
yuh?” 


Mr. immediately proved 


Penoyer 
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pedigree by applying a chaste and clas- 
sical quotation anent one de Leon and 
the Fountain of Youth, Miss Courtney 
was visibly overwhelmed. Not so the 
practical Vera. 

“Now, lookit here, Mistah Penoyer,” 
she chided, “yuh quit throwing her 
them booquets an’ tell her where she 
gits off at. She’s gotta train down a 
good frfteen pounds or we ken never put 
over that kid number without making 
ourselves a holy show.” 

“Well, aint I awready began rolling 
‘round on the floor like a moth ball, 
‘cause you told me it is the way Lil 
Russell rejuces herself!” flared up the 
reproved one. 

Her unfeeling daughter howled 
aloud. “Mistah Penoyer, you’d oughtta 
have saw her! Awready she’s nicked a 
laif offn the bed an’ fur a patent dust 
collector she’s got them vakkume clean- 
ers beaten a mile.” 

“Why, Vera Hickman, yuh awful 
story!’ burst out mommer, on the verge 
of tears. “I never did no sech a thing. 
What’ll the genlmn think of our house- 
keeping ?” 

“It’s awright, dear. I didn’t mean 
nawthin’. Don’t a old hand like Mistah 
Penoyer know that even the best mana- 
gers only has their dressing-rooms swep 
out onct a year? But yuh did look so 
darned comic!” 

Mr. Penoyer came to the prompt res- 
cue of the situation by eliciting what 
progress the ladies had made with their 
frame-up. It developed that they had 
decided upon a “kid” number with 
mommer as the Buster, and an imitation 
of a Childs’ waitress @ Ja Irene Frank- 
lin; for, as Vera truculently remarked, 
“Vawdyville is nuts on originality an’ 
that there Franklin party aint got no 
mortgage on the buckwheat fronts. 
Soon’s she starts a holler, I’ll just rag 
her on to a lawsuit, an’ then quit sing- 
ing it, If she gits a judgment we ken 
express the poodle to Aunt Aggie’s an’ 
make a run fur the sand lot with our 
dimings in our stockings. Any way yuh 
play it, it’s good advertising.” 

This, supplemented with a few sapient 
comments from mommer, convinced 
Mr. Penoyer that his protégées would 
be abundantly able to take care of their 
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end of the project, and he gave himself 
up to the pleasure of social intercourse 
—with such success that when the little 
shepherdess clock on the mantelpiece 
struck an unexpected six, he suggested 
they all repair to Longacre Square for 
dinner. While he went out to call a taxi’, 
the ladies fell into each other’s arms in 
ecstatic embrace. It was evident mom- 
mer’s specifications had got by. 

The next two weeks were among the 
liveliest ever put in by the young gentle- 
man ‘from the West in the thirty-odd 
years of his lively young life. After a 
prosperous decade in the grain business, 
he had come East with a desire to de- 
crease his roll and increase his experi- 
ence; and he was rapidly accomplishing 
both objects under competent espionage. 
He migrated daily with either Miss 
Hickman or her mother between Broad- 
way and the flat. There were costumes 
to try on, songs to select, the sketch 
writer to browbeat, and photographs to 
sit for. But, in return for the frequent 
demands upon Mr. Penoyer’s  ex- 

~chequer, was it not his splendid reward 

to be helping genuine talent to buck the 
theatrical game and to be seen con- 
stantly with two as smartly turned out 
demoiselles as ever hobbled the New 
York flags? 

The best he could accomplish in the 
way of a try-out was Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, or a small-house date in the limbo 
of Long Island. The team chose the 
former, distance being compensated for 
by the certainty that several agents and 
managers would be journeying down to 
look at an important new tabloid opera 
having its premiére on the same bill. 
Two large lobby frames of pictures 
were expressed ahead and the trio fol- 
lowed Sunday afternoon. Monday 
morning at rehearsal the local manager 
was so much impressed with the photos 
and the eloquence of their barker, that 
he pushed them up to third place on the 
bill, although they had been originally 
scheduled as openers. 

All during the late afternoon Mr. 
Penoyer hung around the town’s best 
hotel with a Philadelphia time-table in 
his hand. Ten minutes after the booking 
magnates had hit the bar entrance, he 

had casually made solid as a Western 
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drummer with a Pete Dailey smile, a 
waistcoat of impeccable cigars, and a 
roster of new, sassy stories. He was 
pressed to accept a seat in their party’s 
box at the theatre. From then on his 
cue was mouth shut, ears open. 

“Say,” one of the group burst out, 
as the bulb flashed for the third turn, 
“what do you know about this rotten 
billing: ‘Which is Mommer?’ I bet it’s 
a couple of broken down burlesque bat- 
tle-axes or Little Evas out of a job! 
Aint it the limit what dirges can get 
booking in some offices ?” 

Several of the gentlemen reached for 
their awnings; but when two dainty 
creatures came tripping before the sec- 
ond drop in lingerie dresses and garden 
hats with baby-blue bows, they sat down 
again in languid surprise. 

“M-m-m, say, those rags aint no de- 
partment-store junk at that.” 

“Are they anybody? Ever seen ’em 
before?” 

“Why, not the old lady. But it seems 
like I remember the kid with Eddie Foy 
a couple of years back.” Mr. Penoyer 
indulged in a quiet smile. 


“Of course you mean the one on the - 


prompt side?” 

“T don’t either, you dippy! It’s the 
blonde that’s carrying the class.” 

“What’s stringing you? They aint no 
more relation than Rennold Wolf and 
Lee Shubert.” 

“I’m laying twenty to one they are. 
Didn’t you see their birth certificates in 
the lobby?” 

“Only a stall, you fall guy!” 

“Well, look at ’em. If they can throw 
it home, it’s the clever stuff, anyhow, 
aint it?” 

“Just a little come-on. I bet their 
second number falls flatter’n a pair 0’ 
jacks,” 

The second number was Miss Court- 
ney in an impersonation of an inebriated 
young gentleman at a Broadway bar at 
about two o’clock in the morning. It was 
the only part of the patter writer’s ma- 
terial the team had retained. The im- 
personation, if not over-refined, was so 
startlingly authoritative that even Mr. 
Penoyer wondered how she could have 
imagined it. The booking agents began 
to sit up and take notice. 
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“Say, Sam,” snickered one, “she’s 
doing Eddie Chesbrough with his pots 
on to the life!” 

“And get onto her foot climbin’ the 
bar rail!” 

“Quit your bellering. If we’d want a 
look in at the act, there aint no knowing 
how much that laugh’d cost us.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Penn— 
Pennyroyer? Aint it somepin’ like?” 

Mr. Penoyer replied guilelessly that 
he thought the house was eating it right 
up. 
“T wonder, can the other one do any- 
thing ?” 

“Naw,” replied a member from Miss- 
ouri, “there’s never more’n one half 0’ 
them team acts delivers the goods.” 

“T dunno ’bout that,” put in Mr. Pen- 
oyer mildly. “She looks like she could 
put over a hash house parody or a fly 
chambermaid, mebbe.” With this parting 
“plant,” the drummer from Cedar 
Rapids begged to be excused. He said 
he guessed he’d go out and buy him a 
drink, 

Twenty minutes later two ladies, 
clothed in smart street dress, parted the 
curtains of the agents’ box. They in- 
stently drew back apologetically. “Why, 
they is men awready in it!” murmured 
Miss Courtney. 

“Oh, excuse us, please,” Miss Hick- 
man stammered. “We’re the act that 
was just on an’ we come around to see 
the show an’ when they told us the stage 
box at the office, o’ course we thought 
they meant first floor.” 

The intruders were so confused and 
so charming in their embarrassment that 
several of the gentlemen arose and said, 
“Oh, certainly,” and “Not at all,” and 
one of their number volunteered to 
assist their return through the dark 
entry—whereupon another immediately 
stepped forward with a beat-you-to-it 
smile and proffered his chair to Miss 
Courtney. He pulled a second chair up 
beside it and entered into a very earnest 
conversation with the lady: the result 
of the whole encounter being that when, 
half an hour later, the gentleman from 
Cedar Rapids advanced down the de- 
serted street with a garrulous half of 
the act hanging on either arm, Miss 
Courtney jubilantly reported, “Five 
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conseckkitive weeks, Mistah Penoyer, 
to open Monday—probably Wilkesbarre 
—and more time to follow, if we ken 
hold down the position! An’ we got the 
agent hisself guessing which is mom- 
mer. Accep’ our eternal gratitude fur 
coaxing ’em outa ambush.” 

Joy unadulterated permeated the 
bosoms of Miss Courtney and Mr. 
Penoyer, but there were certain growing 
misgivings that modified Vera’s eternal 
gratitude, It distinctly got her goat that 
her fond parent’s specialty had received 
more applause than her own, that the 
agent had seen fit to dicker with Miss 
Courtney instead of herself; and lastly. 
but not leastly, that she had observed 
Mr. Penoyer return mommer’s good- 
night handclasp with a surreptitious 
squeeze—incidents, none of which could 
he interpreted as strictly within the 
province of Art. 

The act had a successful week in 
Wilkesbarre and was almost a riot in 
Scranton. Mr. Penoyer had been per- 
suaded to remain as intimate adviser, 
and press-agent. It was he who brought 
the interviewers in back, tipped the stage 
hands to lay carpet from the ladies’ 
dressing-room, and, wherever possible, 
“fixed” the local manager to allow the 
presentation of a stage box for the 
Saturday matinée to the first person in 
the audience who should correctly guess 
Mommer’s identity and the nearest 
month to her age. 

Miss Hickman protested that this was 
a violation of the mutual promise of 
birth secrecy, but the increased returns 
at the ticket window silenced her effect- 
ively if sullenly. One Saturday after- 
noonsthe lady who had won the guess 
sent a dozen American Beauties over 
the footlights and mommer unblushingly 
stepped forward to receive them. She 
was accorded an ovation by the house 
and a smart box on the ear by her loving 
child in the wings. It took Mr. Penoyer 
all day Sunday to patch up the damaged 
feelings of the act. 

The mischief, however, was done. 
Mommer had had a taste of fame “on 
her own,” and it looked good to her. 
She became increasingly hard to man- 
age. In Scranton, when a piqued lady 
reporter was leaving with the comment - 





































that if she could have found out which 
artist was the mother, she had intended 
to print her picture and a column inter- 
view in the Saturday edition, Miss 
Courtney called upon her to “wait a 
minute, dawling,” brought forth a half 
dozen select poses, and obliged with an 
embroidered résumé of her life. 

This breach of good faith produced 
such an altercation that the management 
came behind in person and requested the 
act not to put his theatre on the fritz. 
He also had the impertinence to tell 
Miss Hickman that she would have to 
cut out her Childs’ impersonation as its 
originator was then appearing in it as 
near by as Philadelphia. To add to the 
general bad blood, on Friday afternoon 
about six, a bell-hop brought to the 
ladies in their room the card of a rep- 
resentative of the Oozeweed Proprieiary 
Preparations. 

This blithe male person had evidently 
been apprised of Miss Courtney’s iden- 
tity and, upon being shown up, took but 
scant notice of Vera. He said he was 
pleased to see Miss Courtney looking 
younger than ever; he hoped she would 
be willing to take his word for it that 
the “big scream” she was making in 
her new environment had already pene- 
trated to Broadway. He remembered 
with delight her ministrations at the 
Casino and her especial graciousness 
in according a word of commendation 
to the Oozeweed Preparations; in fact, 
the real object of his present visit was 
to see whether she could not be prevailed 
upon to renew her testimonial. 

Miss Courtney smiled and blushed, 
said she couldn’t remember giving any 
such testimonial, and he was certainly 
a very fresh young party and she’d 
ought to ring up the office and have him 
put out of her room. 

The gentleman said very well then; 
but it was too bad she was so short 
sighted, as every year of her age added 
to the value of the testimonial and his 
firm had intended running it, together 
with her photograph, in their new full- 
page ad. in all the leading magazines. 

This information proved so mnemon- 
ically stimulating that Miss Courtney 
suddenly recollected she had used the 
Oozeweed, or Boozeweed, toilet pre- 
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parations, or something like, and had 
always found them exceedingly satis- 
factory. If he would wait till she got a 
pen from her wrist-set, she would be 
pleased to renew the testimonial. 

The solicitor said he had an excellent 
fountain pen with him and, as her mem- 
ory seemed so treacherous, he was per- 
ene willing to dictate the letter for 

er. 

Whereupon Miss Courtney hesitated 
and asked how was she to know he 


would use the letter for legitimate pur- 


poses; rilly all men were sharpers; a 
poor woming must protect herself, and 
she didn’t think she could possibly sign 
anything unless he left her a hundred 
dollars as an earnest of good faith and 
sent her a liberal supply of the prepara- 
tions. 

The representative wrote a check on 
the spot and said he would send around 
a half dozen each of the preparations 
in the morning; he then departed with 
the testimonial and a large photograph 
of Miss Courtney in her lingerie dress. 

A few minutes later- Mr. Penoyer, 
hasting down the corridor to escort the 
ladies to dinner, was arrested by sounds 
ominous and startling that issued 
through the transom of room 217. Its 
occupants were engaged in such spirited 
dispute that his knock remained un- 
heard. Pushing the door open, he be- 
held Miss Courtney patrolling the apart- 
ment with her kimono-jacket flying, a 
flask of smelling-salts in her hand, and 
a cotton-lace handkerchief applied to her 
forehead. Miss Hickman was indulging 
in a rapid fire of language and articles 
into two suit-cases that lay outspread 
on the bed. 

Both ladies descried and made for 
Mr. Penoyer simultaneously. Miss 
Courtney reached him first and, throw- 
ing her arms about his neck, requested 
his counsel and protection. 

“Fur Gawd’s sakes, Mistah Penoyer,” 
she sobbed, “make her quit packing 


them duds an’ hollering at me lan- 
gwidge that aint fit fur no Brooklyn 
chambermaid! She’s went clean bug an’ 
she’s busting up the act an’ likewise 
her mommer’s heart, which it aint did 
nawthin’, awnist to heavings, but write 
out a innacent little note fur some com- 



























plexion cream that’s being put on the 
market by a party who’s a old friend o’ 
mine when IJ was playing the Casino!” 

“There, there!” Mr. Penoyer com- 
forted his lovely burden with little pats 
on the shoulder and looked very 
sharply at Vera. ‘Miss Hickman,” he 
said, “what’s the meaning of this— 
this inhuman treatment of your mom- 
ma?” 

Miss Hickman vouchsafed no im- 
mediate reply. She shied an angry gray 
suede slipper at her suit-case. Miss 
Courtney’s eyes followed it into a bil- 
low of soft silk. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” she shrieked. “She’s 
packing my best pink shimmy with the 
rill Tawshun lace!” 

Making a dive, she landed at the bed 
just as Vera snapped the bag lid to. 
The ladies met and would have com- 
mingled, had not Mr. Penoyer inter- 
vened and received the other slipper on 
his eyebrow. 

As he rubbed the injured member 
ruefully, Miss Hickman turned to him 
with bitterness. “Mistah Penoyer,” she 
said, “I aint a bit sorry I snagged yuh, 
an’ I wont apologize. If yuh wantta 
know what I think, I think yuh aint 
no genlmn, an’ its just what yuh 
git fur egging her on. Here you’ve 
went an’ busted up a happy fam’ly 
an’ I wisht I could send yuh up 
fur it! I thought yuh was a rill 
friend o’ mine, intrested in seeing me 
make good on the legitimit stage, an’ 
it turns out yuh aint nawthin’ but a 
mushy boob, losing your nut over a 
woming that’s old enough to be your 
mommer,. You’d oughtta be ashamed 0’ 
yourselves, both o’ yuh!” 

Miss Courtney sniffed airily. “Lookit 
here, miss, if a genlmn ken see the diff- 
runce between a genuwine lady an’ her 
own daughter which aint, I'don’t know 
what business that is 0’ yourn. You’re 
just sore ’cause I went an’ cleaned up 
the rill hit in the act an’ I’m gonna 
tell Mistah Penoyer everything I hatta 
put up with these last couple o’ weeks. 

“Would yuh believe it, Mistah Pen- 
oyer, when she seen what a Levy I was 
doing, she framed it up with the orches- 
tra leader to drownd my songs with the 
brasses, an’ twict I ketched her tipping 
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the boys’ mitts to hide my props an’ 
trip me up so’t I couldn’t take my 
bows.” : 

“It’s a lie—an’, even if I did do it, it 
was only to keep yuh from making a 
fool o’ yourself, ‘cause they wasn’t 
never no applause after your number to 
warrant it.” 

The ladies were about to resume bel- 
ligerent attitudes when Mr. Penoyer 
spoke up with a metallic ring in his 
usually courteous voice. “See here: 
these scenes is damned unpleasant; I 
don’t like ’em. And just when we was 
getting along dandy with good bookings, 
and big houses, and friendly feelings 
all around! I’m sure nobody that didn’t 
have a chip on their shoulder could say 
I ever went to be partial at no time. I’m 
used to little family fall-outs; but I 
never seen a set-to like this one, and, 
if I’m the cause of it, I’ll tell you what: 
there needn’t be any more of ’em, 
’cause the cause’ll be darned soon re- 
moved. Now you galls shake and make 
it up.” 

Both Miss Courtney and Miss Hick- 
man twisted their rings shamefacedly. 
The elder was the first to speak. “Vera, 
yuh ken keep the shimmy an’ welcome, 
fur, I’m gitting trained down to where 
it’s too big fur me anyways. An’, if yuh 
say the word, I'll take the recommend 
back from that there Oozeweed boy.” 

“Yes, an’ how do I know yuh wont 
go an’ give another one to some other 
party to-morrer? You’re just like that 
—never dependable—all your life. Be- 
sides, I got enough o’ vawdyville. What 
reputation’ll it ever git yuh, I’d like 
to know, with never no taxies at the 
stage door an’ a class o’ primary clods 
in the house that’s never heard o’ Joe 
Considine or Valeska Suratt! I’m going 
back to ‘Plutocria.’ I got a telegram 
sayin’ they’ll take me on at Buffalo.” 

Vera had finished her packing. She 
fastened on her chic sailor hat and rang 
the bell-hop up for her grips. “Under- 
stand, Mistah Penoyer, I aint laying up 
anything agin yuh. Mommer’s worked 
the Injun sign before on parties that’s 
from bigger metropolises’n Cedar 
Rapids. So long, mommer. When yuh 
git through to your uppers, yuh ken 
reach me, care o’ the Billboard.” 
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Ai the prospect of being thus heart- 
lessly abandoned many miles from her 
native heath, mommer rushed toward 
her daughter’s arms with a tearful! ten- 
der of truce. Vera warded her off firm- 
ly: “Nawthin’ doing with that sob- 
squad. And mind yuh don’t tear me off 
fur the jingle lessn yuh need it, ’cause 
I’m a mind reader an’ yuh got that 
Oozeweed stack-up in your stocking.” 

The man from Cedar Rapids timidly 
offered his escort to the depot. “No, 
thanks, Mistah Penoyer; this here’s the 
exit I make alone.” 

As the door closed sharply, he turned 
back to Miss Courtney with a sudden 
softening of his rugged features. “I 
think she treated you blamed mean 
little gall,” he said, “that’s what I 
think.” 

Miss Courtney, seated on a divan, 
swabbed at a tear that coursed slowly 
adown her cheek. Her companion sat 
down on the arm of the divan, just 
above her. He put his arm about her 
shoulder affectionately. She suffered 
him a moment. “Don’t you care, Nina, 
darling,” he cooed. “I guess you can 
give her the laugh. I guess there’s a big 
brick house out on Main Street, Cedar 
Rapids, that’s been waiting a good 
while for one swell baby doll like you. 
- I’m on’y a raw Western boob, but at 
that a gall could do worse than marry 
me, eh?” 

“Why Mistah Penoyer, aint yuh 
ashamed o’ yourself, taking advantage 
o’ my unprotected condition with sech 
a owdashus proposal!” With a coy 
blush, Miss Courtney escaped from her 
wooer’s embrace and hasted over to the 
_ door. “Excuse me,” she said, “but you'll 
appreciate a woming oughtn’t never to 
be ketched doing nawthin’ that’d jup- 
perdize her reppitation.” She turned to 
him in charming trepidation. “You’re a 
awful nice boy, Mistah Penoyer—an’ I 
may as well admit I’ve been thinking 
fur some time of retiring from perfes- 
sonal life; but would yuh mind waiting 
till morning fur your final answer? My 
nerves is all frazzled from the rough- 
house that’s been pulled off, an’ I’m 
liable to git the run as soon’s they find 
this out at the show shop, an’ I’d sorta 
like a few minutes to git together.” 
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Respecting the justice and delicacy of 
this request, Mr. Penoyer withdrew in 
a state of happy, loverly assurance. As 
soon as he was out of the corridor, Miss 
Courtney rang for a telegraph blank 
and sent a long wire to her agents, As 
she did not communicate with the the- 
atre until the usual time for the act on 
the bill, there was nothing to do but let 
her go on alone. She went large as a 
single and threw her neat bluff to the 
manager: 

“Yuh ken see by the reception I got 
to-night, who was the hull works in the 
act. I say let her go an’ good riddings, 
an’ yuh got nawthin’ to kick on, ’cause 
to-morrer I’ll be putting on a swell new 
song 0’ Rossiter’s, with a dress they aint 
no dame that plays your house ken 
duplicate.” 

Mr. Penoyer sent up his card at nine 
next morning. Miss Courtney was still 
en déshabillé. An hour later she admit- 
ted him, having first thoughtfully con- 
cealed a yellow envelope in her stocking. 

“Good morning, girlie,” greeted the 
happy swain. “How you feeling this 
morning ?” 

“Finest ever, Mistah Penoyer, but 
yuh better keep them baby names fur 
the little gell out in Iowa.” 

“Why—why, darling, what—what’s 
this mean ?” 

“Oh, nawthin’, ’cept that parties that’s 
just or’nary friends doesn’t want to git 
too familiar.” 

“Why, you—you aint turning me 
down, Nina?” 

“No,” said the lady, with a show of 
sorrow. “But it’s this way. I been think- 
ing it over an’ I’m afraid I wouldn’t 
never make a success in a connubyul 
career. Yuh see, all my life I’ve sacri- 
ficed my own pleasures to pleasing the 
public an’ it seems like your proposal 
has gotta go by with the rest. I’ve just 
got a telegram from my agents to finish 
out my time fur only ten bucks less’n 
both of us was gitting an’ they’re for- 
warding me a Poli’s contract fur—” 

“So that’s the lie of the cards!” pro- 
rupted Mr. Penoyer. He clamped his 
Fedora on firmly. “All right, throw me 
in the discard now; but when the hand 
was dealing, you were glad enough to 
let me—” 





* 


THE MAN FROM CEDAR RAPIDS 


“ 

Miss Courtney uttered an hysterical 
little shriek. “Don’t,” she said pallidly, 
“don’t yuh start anything—after all 
I’ve went through yesterday! Sure’s 
yuh do, I’ll throw a spasm.” 

This threat quieted him instantly and 
Miss Courtney, smiling sweetly through 
her alarms, arose. “An’ now, Mistah 
Penoyer,” she said, “good-by. You're a 
awful pussonable fellow an’ I’ll never 
fergit meeting up with yuh; ’cause 
otherwise I might have went to my 
grave without realizing what genuwine 
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talent I got. You’re allus welcome to 
drop around any show I’m playing, an’ 
yuh ken find my itinrurry in the 
‘Routes Ahead,’ under my new billing: 
‘The Lillian Russell of Vaudeville.’ ” 

Miss Courtney held out her hand with 
a guileless good will and pursed up her 
lips into a sisterly pucker. The man from 
Cedar Rapids hesitated a moment; then, 
like the game sport that he was, he 
kissed her gravely, raised his hat, and 
passed out of the door, and thence out 
of theatrical life forever. 




















PSYCHIC ALCHEMY 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS—whose recent successful plays, “The Witching 
Hour,” “The Harvest Moon” and “As a Man Thinks,” manifest a marked psycho- 
logical leaning—is said to have had an experience recently which will perhaps 
furnish him with additional food for reflectionon the idiosyncrasies of the human 
mind. A gray-bearded stranger approached him—as the story has it—and of- 
fered, for the modest sum of one dollar, to sell him a formula for the manufacture 
of gold from eggs. The man further asserted that the process was both cheap and 
easy and offered to return the dollar, if, having followed the directions, Mr. 
Thomas was not successful. 

The playwright owned to a dollar’s worth of curiosity. The elderly stranger 
pocketed the coin, drew him into a secluded corner.and darkly imparted the formula, 
“You take the yolks of twelve eggs,” explained the Ancient Alchemist, “and put 
them into a frying pan. Then you hold them over the fire and stir them for twelve 
minutes without once thinking of the word ‘hippopotamus, at the end of that 
time the eggs will have turned to gold.” 

It is reported that for several days after this incident, the noted psychological 
playwright was observed to be in an unusually meditative mood. Who knows what 
additions to the drama may not result from these cogitations! 











MRS. GEORGE 
HART ZELL 


MRS. HARTZELL has been the “wardrobe mistress’’ of Ringling Brothers Circus for 
many years, and as such knows well the tinseled life of which she writes. 


AY, Addie—is my beauty on 

straight?” 

“Yes, you look fine. Your 
mouth’s crooked and one eyebrow’s 
too high, and you’ve too much color on 
your left cheek, and a black smudge 
has spilled over on your nose—but 
otherwise you look lovely.” 

“Oh, do I? Well, your whole face is 
dilapidated, darling, but I love you 
just the same.” 

“Mother, where’s my costume?— 
‘Sure enough, right under my nose.” 

“If I had a hat, I’d go in the tourna- 
ment.” 
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“They sent my Black Prince away 
last night. I went down to the train 
at two o’clock this morning to see him 
off. Believe me, he was some horse. 
This new one I have now is nervous. 
He hasn’t got used to things. He’s 
afraid of clowns and candy butchers 
and things, and he thinks elephants 
were invented especially for his de- 
struction.” 

“Gee, there’s the second overture. . 
I’m going to get into my dress and let 
my make-up go. I can go in the 
tournament without a face if I have 
to, but not without a dress.” 





















THE MOTHER OF THE CIRCUS 


“Hello, kids! Mother, I said hello. 
Why don’t you answer? Pretend 
you're in the kid class anyhow. Keep 
up the bluff. Go on bluffing as long as 
you live.” 

“Mother, where are my duds? Are 
you sure they’re here?” ° 

“See the beautiful belts I found at 
a bargain to-day. I got five. This vio- 
let one’s for you, dear Lavender Lady. 
Oh, no; I wasn’t extravagant, They 
were only a cent apiece.” 

Truly, it is like sending a large fam- 
ily to school in the morning, this get- 
ting the performers ready for the 
grand tournament of the circus. 

It is only the tournament and pa- 
rade costumes that the wardrobe 
woman of the circus has charge of, for 
the costumes the performers wear in 
their acts, are their own. Frequently 
they make them themselves, and al- 
ways they keep them in order. More 
than fifty women come to my long 
table for their tournament clothes, 
and fully half that number dress and 
make up there in the big dressing- 
room, chatting and laughing like a lot 
of boarding-school girls. 

The feature performers come in 
from their own dressing-tents, Sadie, 
“the only living lady clown,” comes in 
with a big ugly cat head and skin over 
her arm and sits down to mend one of 
its paws before the cat band, which 
she and her husband originated, can 
go on. She gossips with Winnie, who 
is sewing spangles on a gay little 
bodice, and with Addie, who is hem- 
ming dimity curtains for the car, 
while those whose acts come early on 
the program, hurry with their dress- 
ing. It’s just as sociable and chatty as 
any thimble party anywhere. 

The parade and tournament cos- 
tumes I keep done up in cotton cloth, 
in oblong packages, with the names of 
the owners on the outside, and the 
draped helmets are packed in their 
own trunk with the owners’ names 
inside. All these I keep in my trunks. 
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I take them out before each perform- 
ance and spread them on the long 
table, where they are picked out by 
the owners and are carefully folded, 
pinned up and returned to their places 
after the tournament. 

Talk about living in a trunk! No one 
knows the meaning of that as well as 
circus people. They do it literally ; and 
to them packing is not only a science, 
but a fine art. They wrap their indi- 
vidual costumes in the cotton cloths 
with scraps of colored silk stitched 
on the outside to show the color of the 
costume within, so that there is no 
trouble or delay in making the selec- 
tion. There is no time to waste rumag- 
ing in a trunk while the band plays, to 
hunt a pink gauze skirt here, stock- 
ings that match somewhere else, and 
ribbons and belts in another corner, or 
to unfold a whole outfit of yellow, 
when the other performers in the act 
are already in their scarlet clothes. 

They have only the space before 
their trunks in the dressing-rooms in 
which to dress and make up and they 
learn to economize space as well as 
time, A small trunk, with a mirror 
leaning against the lid, a little camp 
chair, and a tin make-up box in the 
tray of the trunk, and my lady of the 
bare-back riding or the high bar, is 
ready to transform herself quickly be- 
fore the overture stops and the whistle 
blows that empties the big dressing- 
room. For everyone goes on in the 
tournament. 

In the large cities where there is no 
parade, the work of the wardrobe 
woman is lighter, for she has 
only the tournament costumes. On 
the road, the parade costumes are 
to be cared for—the beautiful new 
velvet and broadcloth creations with 
gold and Oriental embroideries, which 
make glad the heart of any woman 
who has ordered them and has them 
in her possession—together with the 
last year’s things reserved for rainy 
day parades. They all are made ac-. 
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cording io the measurements of the 
riders and performers. 

Even the elephants are measured 
for their canopies and the horses for 
their embroidered saddle blankets, but 
they don’t seem to take any special in- 
terest, as a rule, in color and texture. 
Yet there is “Mac,” the horse in the 
Dutton act that was taken out of a 
laundry wagon in a small town and 
taught the circus business, who posi- 
tively struts under his spangled sad- 
dle blanket when he goes back to his 
home town, and holds a reception out- 
side the tent. All the people in the 
town come to call on him and he has 
a blanket with his name embroidered 
in gorgeous colors which he wears on 
such occasions, You can see in his 
eyes and the curve of his neck, how 
vain he is of his glad raiment. And 
there was a most tractable old ele- 
phant once, who refused to roll be- 
cause he had a new blanket and they 
had to get his old one out for him. 

Perhaps no one takes as keen an 
interest as I, for when I watch the first 
parade of the season with all the beau- 
tiful new gowns and hats and coats 
and canopies and blankets which I 
have ordered and for which I am re- 
sponsible, I feel like a mother who has 
just made new summer frocks for her 
little girls and washed their faces, and 
started them off to a picnic. 

Mothering a circus doesn’t stop 
with the clothing of it. If they tear 
their skirts in an accident, or cut their 
fingers, or quarrel with their hus- 
bands, or have bad dreams, they come 
to me. 

To me, one of the most remarkable 
things about these circus women is, 
that taking their lives in their hands 
as they do, literally every day, they 
seem to have no fear whatever in the 
face of real danger, and are frightened 
to death over some imaginary terror. 

There is Mrs. Stickney, one of the 
most daring of the bare-back riders, 
who doesn’t know what fear means 
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on the back of a horse in the ring. She 
has been thrown a good many times 
in her life, has sprained her ankle or 
her instep and gone on with her work, 
has hurt her knee so that it is a con- 
stant reminder to her. Constant alert- 
ness to save herself from any surprise 
has come to be second nature to her, 
and yet she is as easy and happy, bal- 
ancing on the back of a horse in the 
little ring under the big top as any 
other woman is in a rocking-chair be- 
fore her own fireside, She is not afraid 
of horses or elephants or any of the 
dashing, recognizable dangers of the 
circus, but she never goes to bed at 
night without looking tremblingly un- 
der her berth or bed for some un- 
known, lurking evil. 

“Well,” she explained to me one 
time when I asked her about it, “once, 
down in South America I found a bur- 
glar under my bed. I wasn’t looking 
for him then, either. I heard him af- 
ter I went to bed. Why, he might have 
killed me! That’s why I’m afraid.” 

“Well, you know your horse has 
thrown you,” I said, “and he might 
have killed you. You know that time 
the new clown came too close to your 
ring and the horse jumped out from 
under you. You only just saved your- 
self then. Don’t those things make 
you afraid?” 

“Oh, no,” she laughed. “That’s dif- 
ferent. That’s my work. If I was afraid 
of that I’d have to give up. I couldn’t 
go on working and being afraid. No- 
body could.” 

There’s little Vena, the beauty, who 
was born into the business. Her par- 
ents and her grandparents before her 
were all circus people. She rides as 
blithely and unconsciously as the aver- 
age girl plays tennis, and she is more 
afraid of dark and strange noises in 
the night, than any shy little tennis 
player. 

And there is Jennie, too, who has 
worked on the high bar with her 
brother since she was twelve years 

















old. She works without a net and if 
he should fail to catch her when he 
throws her into the air; nothing could 
save her. But she never thinks of that. 
She’s perfectly fearless. But let a lo- 
comotive whistle two blocks away and 
she’s thrown into a panic. And when 
one passes the window of the car in 
the night, she nearly has hysterics. 

Sometimes I think that possibly the 
dangers they meet so carelessly day 
after day, do have more effect on them 
than they realize. 

“I’ve only just stopped practicing 
that roll-over in my sleep every 
night,” one little rider who had been 
with us only a little while, told me one 
day. “And I always dreamed the horse 
fell on me. I never did get it right.” 

Accidents, unless they are very se- 
rious, are not accounted troubles. 
They are all in the day’s work, to be 
attended to and then forgotten. 

There was one woman once who 
got a bad fall while doing an aérial act 
with her husband. She missed the bar 
and fell a distance of thirty-five or for- 
ty feet, coming down in a sitting pos- 
ture in such a way that it is a wonder 
her back wasn’t broken. 

They called me into a dressing- 
room, where she lay on the cot on 
which they had carried her out, to help 
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the doctor—who was trying to find 
out how badly she was hurt. Her face 
was covered with blood, her left arm 
hung limp, and she was moaning pite- 
ously, No one could get her to say a 
word. 

After I coaxed a long time, she 
turned over, spat something out of 
her mouth and said tragically—“Oh, 
Mother, look at my new gold tooth— 
my new gold tooth that I just got and 
had wanted so long.” 

She had not been able to speak with 
the broken tooth in her mouth, and, 
although she had some broken bones 
and innumerable severe cuts and 
bruises, her one great grief was the 
loss of that tooth. She went back to 
work just as soon as she was mended 
up a little, and I never see her that I 
don’t think of her tragedy of the gold 
tooth, 

One of the little romances of the 
circus that reads like an Arabian 
Night’s tale is that of a little waif who 
joined a circus away off somewhere 
on the other side of the world. While 
he was with it, he fell ill with a fever 
and was dangerously ill for some time. 
A young girl doing an aérial act, was 
his constant nurse. All her time away 
from the trapeze she spent with the 
sick child, and he got well and left the 
circus and went a different way. 

In the course of years he came to 
be a writer on a great Chicago daily, — 
and one night when he went to the 
circus with some friends, he looked up 
at the high bar under the big top and 
recognized the girl nurse of his cir- 
cus days, And the next day he sent 
her a big bunch of American Beauty 
roses, 

But if all the little kindnesses under 
the canvas came back American Beau- 
ties, there wouldn’t be roses enough 
in the world to go around. 


Que Menge Hatigle 

































No. V—SALOME 


ALOME has a long dramatic record, 
although she has attained greater 
notoriety in recent years than ever 

before, owing to the musical and poetical 
assault upon her name and character by 
the celebrated German composer, Rich- 
ard Strauss, and by Oscar Wilde, the 
Irish poet-dramatist. She, with many 


other women of history, has been black- 
ened by man’s insistence upon a per- 
petuation of the Eve myth. “Through 
woman man fell” from his lofty estate. 
Men of earth dote on that passage of 
Holy Writ, because it is handy proof, 
when all other evidence is lacking, that 
the biggest crimes in the history of the 
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world have been either instigated or 
aided by woman. And unwilling to stop 
there, men have come to demand that 
she be a beautiful woman—sometimes a 
ravishing panther of passion in whose 
grasp mere males are powerless to-day, 
as two thousand years ago. 

It has frequently been suggested by 
people possessing a lively sense of humor 
_ that life could afford no greater amuse- 
ment than to hear the neighbors’ esti- 
mate after one’s death. This, however 
malicious, vicious and libelous it may be, 
could not in any way approach the scan- 
dalous reputation that follows twenty 
centuries of lying tongues. For example, 
‘it does not appear that Salome, Princess 
of Judea, was frowned upon by the peo- 
ple of her own age, or by closely suc- 
ceeding generations: and instead of 
having her life crushed out by soldiers 
following the orders of Herod Antipas, 
as “current report” and the drama now 
dispose of her, the beautiful maiden, or 
“Rorasian,” as the Hebrew has it, this 
damsel innocent of evil motive, was 
quite properly married, twice married, in 
fact, and after becoming a queen, died 
at a ripe old age. 


Contemporary Opinion of Salome 


IT DOES not appear in the record 
at least, that Salome was even “twitted” 
of the famous dance that gave her im- 
mortality. On the contrary, she seems 
to have been quite an obscure person in 
later life. The only authentic likeness of 
her extant is a medal struck by the King 
of Chalcis and this exposes a face of 
striking Semitic physiognomy, quite the 
opposite of those fantastic conceptions 
of the artists that hang in the galleries 
of the world, in churches, and even in 
sacristies. It is frequently said that the 
drama by Oscar Wilde, which has 
caused so much discussion, in recent 
years, was the first to ascribe the whole 
tragedy of the princess and the prophet 
to the lustful passion of the former, 
giving her mother but a nominal share 
in the crime, but this is an error. Even 
Saint Mark’s passing reference to the 
birthday party of Herod, while making 
it clear that Herodias inspired the de- 
capitation of John the Baptist, also sug- 
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gests in a certain manner that the 
fifteen-year-old Salome, who “danced 
and pleased” was a true daughter of the 
incestuous queen. 

There is little reference to Salome by 
the contemporary writers and others 
who followed closely upon this period 
of history : but this is easily explained by 
the fact that mere kings, queens, and 
princesses were not of great importance 
to Roman writers at the time. What they 
did or failed to do was considered more 
or less a part of the imperial policy at 
Rome; thus for a while, Salome, who 
was later to have a place in dramatic 
history with Cleopatra, Zenobia, and 
others whose careers were strangely in- 
termingled with emperors and those 
who sat close to imperial thrones, was 
not of more than passing interest to 
the chroniclers. 


The Murder of John the Baptist 


BUT there was the historical crime of 
the prophet’s death to be charged to 
some one, as time rolled along, and as 
before hinted, it was not natural for men 
to place the blame where it belonged. 
They have always had the romantic 
instinct, and to permit such an episode 
in history as the beheading of John the 
Baptist to pass as the vengeance of a 
wicked and unattractive old woman who 
had married her husband’s brother and 
was unpleasantly reminded of trans- 
gressing the law and accused of adul- 
tery, would not have been in keeping 
with historical practice. It was more ro- 
mantic, poetic—even more artistic, to 
have the fair Salome the cause of it all. 
Her dance, her smile, her passion for the 
prophet, the witchery of her eyes—all 
these were far more attractive than the 
vindicative anger of Herodias. Thus 
from Saints Mark and Matthew down 
through the ages, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to charge the crime to 
Salome, while Herodias has become 
merely a contributing agent. Renan hints 
at this briefly in his “Life of Jesus.” 
Flaubert seems to have had a leaning 
towards the same idea in his “Herodi- 
ade.” Many French poets approached 
the subject on these premises, and the 
artists of the world, on more than three 
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hundred notable canvases, paved the 
way, so that Oscar Wilde’s drama was 
but the logical outcome of all that pre- 
ceded him on the same subject. Being 
first of all a poet, and secondly a dram- 
atist, he naturally threw Herodias far 
into the background and made the 
drama revolve around the scorned love 
of the dancing princess—-probably the 
first real passion she had ever known. 

This was for dramatic effect and for 
the gratification of an erotic artistic 
whim. His attitude in this matter re- 
minds me of the arguments of Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe in regard to 
the sanity of Hamlet. After much evi- 
dence had been adduced, tending to show 
that the Dane was really insane during 
at least one half of Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy, Miss Marlowe remarked that 
Shakespeare was too wise a playwright 
to permit such a thing, and Mr. Sothern 
argues that “it would ruin the dramatic 
action if Hamlet were really insane. 
The audience could not and would not 
take the same interest in him and would 
have no sympathy for his words or 
deeds.” Wilde’s argument was similar, 
no doubt, in the case of Salome and he 
desired to give to her and her story 
what the French like to term “beauty in 
horror.” 


The Medizval Salome 


MUCH fuss and fury has been 
aroused by performances of the drama 
in America and there seems to have been 
a suspicion that the subject was new to 
the stage. Far from this being the case, 
however, Salome has much the same 
flavor in the Wilde drama that she had 
in the Middle Ages. There are medizval 
legends that as a punishment for her 
crime, the Almighty “blew his breath 
upon her” and she was whirled into 
space, doomed to dance forever. She be- 
came one of the leaders of the “Furious 
Host” that terrorized medizval Europe ; 
and Berchard of Worms reports with 
twelfth century gravity that fully one 
nig of the whole worid worshiped 

er. 

Her fate was supposed to have been 
similar to that of the “willies,” who dis- 
appointed in love, arose from their 
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graves at night and meeting their earthly 
sweethearts, caused them to dance and 
dance until they fell dead. This ancient 
superstition forms the basis of the bal- 
let “Giselle,” recently performed in this 
country by Pavlowa and Mordkin, the 
Russian dancers, and Puccini’s first 
opera, “Le Villi” is founded on the same 
idea. Girls who thought too much of 
dancing on earth, were compelled to 
dance on and on through eternity in the 
nether world. 

A fourteenth century manuscript 
shows Salome “vaulting before Herod” 
and it seems that for several centuries 
the popular impression was that the 
Tetrarch gave her what she desired be- 
cause she had performed a series of 
somersaults before him and his guests. 
—all of which should be disturbing to 
the peace of mind of Mary Garden, who, 
accepting the “danse du ventre”’ theory 
of Salome’s performance, has argued 
that she was a beautiful little barbarian 
who was quite a respectable person and 
did nothing for which she could be 
seriously reproached. 

Hermann Sudermann, who deals with 
the theme, treats the daughter of 
Herodias more gently than other 
modern writers. His “Johannes,” which 
has been censored in various European 
capitals, was performed frequently in 
America by various German companies 
before the translation and adaptation 
called “John the Baptist” was made for 
Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern, in 
which the American actress appeared 
with somewhat indifferent success as 
Salome. 


The Drama of Oscar Wilde 


FULLY twenty French and other 
continental poets were working upon the 
same subject at the time it was seized 
upon by Oscar Wilde, who had been 
much influenced by the earlier expres- 
sions of Maurice Maeterlinck, particu- 
larly the latter’s “La Princess Maleine” 
—which Octave Mirbeau had reviewed 
in a manner that made the Belgian sym- 
bolist famous in a day. Soon afterwards 
Maeterlinck changed his form, as in 
“Monna Vanna,” arid soon appealed to 
a vastly different and a wider audience. 
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Wilde did not leave much definite in- 
formation. concerning the period in 
which he composed the drama that was 
destined to cause almost as great a tu- 
mult as his own spectacular career. It 
is known that he wrote “Salome” at the 
turning of the year 1891-92, however, 
during a sojourn in Paris. It is usually 
declared that he wrote it in French be- 
cause he felt certain it would not be per- 
mitted by the British censor in English, 
and that he was inspired to the work by 
the promise that Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt would appear in the titular rdle. 
Once I heard a minister of the gospel 
say publicly, apropos of the perform- 
ance of “Salome” by Mary Garden, that 
the “author wrote it in French because 
he was ashamed to write it in the Eng- 
lish language.” In the preface to the 
Spanish translation, “El Origen de la 
Salome de Wilde,’ appears the state- 
ment that the author wrote it for 
Madam Sarah at her request, but this is 
not a fact, because he said in June, 
1892—“A few weeks ago I met Madam 
Sarah Bernhardt at Sir Henry Irving’s. 
She had heard of my play and asked me 
to read it to her. I did so and she at once 
expressed a wish to play the title rdle.” 

And it seems quite certain that she 
hoped to do so, but the Lord Chamber- 
lain prohibited the performance in Lon- 
don at that time, and Madam Sarah 
never kept what was virtually a promise 
to play the piece at her own theatre in 
Paris, Apropos of the action of the 
censor and Wilde’s threat to leave Eng- 
land in consequence, the author said— 
“The insult in the suppression of ‘Sa- 
lome’ is an insult to the stage as a form 
of art, and not to me.” When Wilde was 
in direst need at the time of his sensa- 
tional trial in London, Robert Sherard, 
author of “The Unhappy Friendship” 
and a close friend of the poet, made a 
trip to Paris to see Mme. Bernhardt, 
urging her to put on the piece at that 
time, for the “moral effect” it might 
have. She received the suggestion as en- 
thusiastically as when the matter had 
first come to her attention in London, 
promising to give her answer in a few 
days. Sherard immediately cabled the 
good news to Wilde, but after a week 
he was obliged to follow this message 


with one saying that “Madam expresses 
profound sympathy for her friend, but 
can do nothing.” 


Initial Performances 


LUGNE POE, however, who has 
performed so many good works for the 
sake of dramatic art, put it on at his 
Theatre de I’Quvre in Paris, with 
Lina Muntz in the name part ; and while 
it passed under the ban of the French 
censor for a time, it received an enthusi- 
astic welcome in France and was accept- 
ed as a part of the gospel of the New 
Drama. Wilde, always particularly par- 
tial to “Salome” among all his works, 
and sensitive to all comment concerning 
it, wrote from prison concerning the 
Paris production—“It is something that 
at a time of disgrace and shame, I should 
still be regarded as an artist” And he 
requested his friends to send him all 
the criticisms and reviews that appeared 
in the Paris press, being particularly 
anxious to hear of the attitude of that 
splendid old critic and gossip, Fran- 
cesque Sarcey. He wrote the drama in 
French, as he explained, “because I 
have an instrument I know I can com- 
mand and that is the English language. 
There was another instrument to which 
I had listened all my life and I wanted 
once to touch this new instrument to see 
a could make any beautiful thing out 
of it.” 

When writing the drama he said to 
the Spanish critic, Gomez Carillo—“T 
have always longed to go to Spain, if 
for no other reason than to see in the 
Prado Titian’s ‘Salome,’ of which Tin- 
toretto once exclaimed: ‘Here at last is 
a man who paints the very quivering 
flesh.’ ” This would indicate that he had 
long cherished the idea of writing a play 
or poem on the subject, and from other 
casual remarks, it seems quite apparent 
that he expected a storm of ridicule 
and abuse to follow a presentation of 
the work at the theatre. 

Lord Alfred Douglas quickly trans- 
lated the work into English and it was 
published with illustrations by Aubrey 
Beardsley—which latter were even more 
weird and uncanny than the drama 
itself. It was translated into German 
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soon after its first appearance in Paris 
and made a greater impression upon 
“Young Germany” at Berlin than else- 
where: thus it became the most natural 
thing for it to come to the attention of 
Richard Strauss, as an enticing libretto 
for a music-drama in the ultra-modern 
manner which he had demonstrated in 
his previous works. 


“Salome” Dances in Germany 


GERTRUD EISOLDT appeared in 
the drama at the Neues Theatre in Ber- 
lin in 1903, which was called an “invita- 
tional premiére” because there was diffi- 
culty with the German censor for a time. 
She created a notable impression, how- 
ever, and her performance was widely 
commented upon. At the Schauspielhaus 
at Munich the titular rdle was alternated 
by Lottie Sarrow and Litli Marberg. Of 
the former’s performance comparatively 
little has been writtten, but the Marberg 
characterization has served as a model 
in all countries. This actress had a child- 
ish personality, looked young and beauti- 
ful, and served to create more sympathy 
for the unfortunate princess than any 
other delineator of the rdle. On the 
other hand Frau Wittich, “creator” of 
the rdle in the music-drama at Dresden, 
was mature, unattractive, and had more 
of the physical characteristics of Hero- 
dias than of her daughter. She made 
no attempt to perform the Dance of the 
Seven Veils—in fact, most of the early 
delineators of the rdle had a “double” to 
perform this part of the drama for 
them ; this could be quite consistently ar- 
ranged by stage directions which called 
for Salome to “prepare for the dance,” 
whereupon she left the stage, and a pro- 
fessional danseuse appeared in her place 
for the scene, retiring after discarding 
the last veil, whereupon the actress re- 
appeared to make her demand upon the 
Tetrarch. 

This was likewise the method fol- 
lowed by Olive Fremstadt, who created 
the part of the Wilde-Strauss heroine in 
America at a special performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York the 
evening of January 22, 1907, Madam 
Bianca Froelich performing the terp- 
sichorean feat. 
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This procedure did not appeal to 
Mary Garden, however; and therefore, 
when she appeared in a revival of the 
opera at the Manhattan Opera House, 
January 23, 1909, she played the part, 
dance and all, setting tongues wagging 
by her realistic interpretation, that have 
never yet been silenced. The directors 
of the Metropolitan opera demanded the 
suppression of the opera after the first 
performance, a move instigated by the 
daughter of a prominent financier who 
was powerful in opera affairs in New 
York at the time. The late Heinrich 
Conried, director, was loath to follow 
the instructions, because he is said to 
have considered the piece a great work 
of art, but after he attempted to argue 
for compromise, he quickly realized the 
futility of such action and was obliged 
to accede to the demands of the directo- 
rate, and thus lost control of a valuable 
property in America. 


The Censor begins his Work 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN made 
the revival of “Salome” with Mary 
Garden, one of the coups of his adminis- 
tration at the Manhattan. When Miss 
Garden enacted the part the first time in 
Chicago the evening of November 25, 
1910, the event became one of the most 
notable nights in the history of opera in 
the Windy City. The blight of censure 
and censoring was upon the work, and 
with New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton on record as opposed to the piece, 
and a similar verdict repeatedly arriving 
from European cities, it seemed quite 
the logical thing for an appeal to be 
made to the police in regard to subse- 
quent performances. There was no like- 
lihood that the work could be sup- 
pressed, but the demand was made for 
certain “cuts” and “changes.” At this 
suggestion of a “desecration of art,” 
Mary Garden flew into a righteous rage 
and flatly declined to take part in any 
production of the work in which the 
slightest changes from the directions of 
Strauss and Wilde were ordered. Thus 
Chicago saw but one performance, al- 
though the company subsequently gave 
representations in St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee, and a $15,000 box-office sale 





















for one performance was refunded at 
Cleveland, owing to an illness of Miss 
Garden which prevented her appearance. 

Mary Garden’ or Olive Fremstadt 
was not the first actress to appear as 
Salome in America, however, just as 
Aino Ackte, the Finnish soprano who 
achieved great success in the part in 
London last season, was not the first to 


appear in it there. As far back as May,’ 


1896, a representation of the Douglas 
version of Wilde’s drama was given at 
the Bijou Theatre in London, and in 
1905 Miss Mercedes Leigh gave a per- 
formance at the Berkeley Lyceum in 
New York under the auspices of the 
Progressive Stage society. In each of 
these instances, however, the drama was 
badly cast and it was not received with 
anything like the enthusiasm that it 
aroused in France and Germany. The 
censorship was particularly rigid in 
England, not so much upon the grounds 
of alleged immorality, which were urged 
against the play in other countries, as 
because it violated the law prohibiting 
the performance on the stage of dramas 
or operas built upon Scriptural themes 
—which law had hitherto prevented 
Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba,” Massa- 
net’s “Herodiade’ and Saint-Saens’ 
“Samson et Delilah” from reaching the 
stage at Covent Garden. 


“Salomania” 


DURING succeeding years, up to the 
time that Richard Strauss wrote his 
musical accompaniment to the Wilde 
drama, the subject was not familiar to 
American and English theatre-goers, at 
least not in its modern dress. Scenting 
the storm that was to break following 
the premiere of the music-drama, how- 
ever, and with a rare perspicacity for 
personal exploitation in the idea, Maud 
Allan suddenly vaulted all censorial ob- 
jections and startled London with a 
bare-legged series of posturings, which 
by reason of the beads and veils with 
which she adorned her body, she called 
“A Vision of Salome.” 

La Sylphe, another dancer, claimed 
priority in the field, but even if she 
came afterwards, Miss Allan was re- 
sponsible for the craze for Salome 
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dancers which suddenly took hold of the 
variety stage and caused the coining of 
the word “Salomania” to express not 
only the state of mind of the dancers 
themselves but of the individuals in the 
vast audiences that flocked to the the- 
atres to witness rather ridiculous at- 
tempts of notoriety-seeking women to 
perform the “danse du ventre”’ which 
was introduced into America at the 
Midway in the Columbian exposition at 
Chicago in 1893. Most of them had not 
the remotest conception of the meaning 
of the dance or of its place in the Wilde 
tragedy, but it was enough for them to 
appear on the stage almost unclad, wrig- 
gling before a silver charger, with a 
note on the theatre program identifying 
the performance with that supposed to 
have been given before the Tetrarch by 
the daughter of Herodias. The thing 
created a furore for a season and then 
died as it deserved to do. 

In addition to the two dancers named, 
attempts at imitation were made with 
box-office success by Gertrude Hoffman, 
Lotta Faust, Laura Guerite, Eva Tan- 
guay; and even in “Bandana Land,” 
performed by negro entertainers, Aida 
Overton Walker personated a dusky 
princess of Judea. Some of them per- 
formed their gyrations around a head 
on a charger and made the exhibition as 
ghastly and uncanny as possible, but 
little objection was met with so far as 
the purists and crusaders were con- 
cerned: yet when an attempt was made 
in the same cities to present the dance 
where it belonged, as a definite and 
pivotal incident in the Wilde drama or 
the Strauss opera, there was an immedi- 
ate and prolonged outcry which either 
reached a point where police action was 
necessary, or the matter was dragged 
into the courts. “Salome” has been a 
word that aroused a kind of moral hys- 
teria in many cities, which seems unfor- 
tunate, in view of the fact that as a re- 
sult, many people are deprived of the 
opportunity of witnessing a work of art 
that has in it much of interest to stu- 
dents of the drama and all lovers of 
beauty in the spoken word—a work 
which many discerning critics have con- 
sidered of rare dramatic power and 
significance. 
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Portraits of Herodias’ Daughter 


A MERE enumeration of the pic- 
tures representing Salome in the dance, 
making her demand of Herod, in the 
presence of the Prophet, with her 
mother, or in remorse contemplating 
what she has done or is about to do— 
all centering around the brief episode 
most definitely related in the books of 
Saints Mark and Matthew and corrobo- 
rated in a way by the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, would require nearly all the 
space of this article. Salome has always 
been a favorite with men of the brush 
and chisel, as well as with men of the 
pen, from Giotto to Puvis de Chavannes 


and other moderns who have done . 


such paintings as the portrait of Mary 
Garden in the rdle by Ben Ali Haggin, 
and the pictures of Geraldine Farrar as 
the princess in Massanet’s “Herodiade” 
—in which she was frequently seen in 
Berlin. 

It has been declared that Salome has 
been as frequently represented in art 
works of the masters as any of the 
saints, including the mother of the 
Savior. She seems to have had a sor- 
cerer’s powers of compelling devotion, 
although she and her earthly escapades 
are somewhat nebulous and there seems 
no doubt that the Salome represented 
upon the stage to-day has nothing in 
common with the Judean princess, ex- 
cept her parentage—which is admitted 
as much for dramatic value as for the 
sake of verity. Nearly every gallery in 
Europe boasts of its Salome portraits. 
They are in cathedrals, small parish 
churches and in private collections. 
Princely palaces and royal residences 
are shrines for pictures on this interest- 
ing subject. 

The pictures show, as do the dramatic 
poems, the tendency before noted to 
shift the responsibility for the death of 
the Prophet from Herodias, the real cul- 
prit, to her bewitching offspring. The 
earliest paintings were intended as reve- 
lations to believers and as warnings to 
others, They recited the crime in all its 
horrors and were intended to be repellent 
to the eye. Gradually there came a dis- 
position to keep Herodias in the back- 
ground and the subject shifted from the 
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dance of Salome to the maiden with the 
bloody head in her hands or the princess 
prostrate before the charger. Her beauty 
faded from the innocence depicted in the 
first portraits to the vulgar, repulsive 
beauty that was terrible to behold, and 
if there was any lesson at all, it was one 
of atrocious sacrilege. This was seized 
upon by Oscar Wilde when he formu- 
lated the plan of the drama which was © 
to startle all the world and shock a great 
majority of its theatre-goers. Historic- 
ally, Gustave Flaubert’s work is the 
truest representation in modern litera- 
ture and it is highly regarded in France, 
but compared with the vogue of the 
Wilde drama, almost unknown in this 
country. 


The Historical Tragedy 


THE whole tragedy so far as history 
is concerned, transpired because of the 
death of the Tetrarch Philip, who, ac- 
cording to a suggestion of Wilde, al- 
though it is not usually accepted by the 
historians, was confined in a well in the 
palace terrace and murdered by his 
brother and successor, the Tetrarch 
Herod—who took his brother’s wife 
Herodias as his queen and adopted her 
daughter Salome, as his own child. This 
was not the Herod who ordered the mas- 
sacre of the infants when the coming of 
Christ was foretold—just as this “Sa- 
lome” is not to be confused with others 
of that name; Salome, it may be noted, 
was a common Hebrew appelation, be- 
ing merely the feminine form of Solo- 
mon. In fact, Christ did not appear for 
three years after the beheading of the 
Prophet, hence the historians reckon 
that Salome was but fifteen years of 
age when she executed the dance before 
Herod that bound him to an oath which 
has caused all believers to quake when- 
ever since her name and deed were 
mentioned. 

It was not for his evangelical earnest- 
ness that Herod had John the Baptist 
imprisoned. The latter had been fulmi- 
nating wildly against the sin of Herodias 
in marrying her husband’s brother—an 


‘ethical problem which strangely enough 


was argued as late as the reign of Queen 
Victoria of England and decided by her 








in favor of ancient Jewish practice as 
opposed to the rising tide of liberalism. 
Outraged by the disgrace that the 
Prophet had forced upon her, Herodias 
demanded his head upon a charger, and 
while giving a birthday party to her 
royal spouse, she used her daughter’s 
physical charms as a means of accom- 
plishing what she had been unable to re- 
quire of Herod. 

‘What follows this request of Salome 
in the play is historically accurate and 
Herod sorely regretted his vow. Saint 
Mark curtly dismisses the terpsichorean 
feat with the remark—‘“she danced and 
pleased”—words which survive to: this 
day on the tomb of the Roman danseuse, 
Septentrio, at Antibes. 


Version of the Dramatist 


IN THE drama, Wilde permits 
Herod to abide by his promise, against 
his will, but when the Tetrarch wit- 
nesses Salome’s mad orgy with the 
bloody head, he is overcome with re- 
morse and disgust, orders his men to put 
out the torches on the terrace and as he 
is leaving, cries—“Kill that woman!” 
The soldiers then rush upon Salome, 
crushing her body between their shields. 
This again, as Miss Marlowe remarked 
regarding Hamlet’s sanity, is for dra- 
matic effect, for the Princess Salome of 
Judea lived to a ripe old age and during 
her reign as Queen of Chalcis seems to 
have had a better reputation than 
she was destined to have in the centuries 
to come, when represented on the stage 
of the theatre by Mary Garden, Olive 
Fremstadt, or even the youthful actress, 
Melanie Strauss—who is still playing 
the German version of the Wilde drama 
in American cities. 

The year after the decapitation of the 
Prophet, Salome was respectably mar- 
ried to her great-uncle Philip, and be- 
came a widow about seventeen years 
later ; after this she became the bride of 
the son of the King of Chalcis, who later 
succeeded to the throne and had medals 
struck bearing her image—the only au- 
thentic portrait in existence. She died 
about the year 72 A. D. and there seems 
to have been nothing in her later life 
worthy of record by the historians. 
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Some time after the death of the 
Prophet, the ferocious Herodias and her 
husband displeased the Roman author- 
ities, despite the boasts of the Tetrarch 
that he was in high favor with the Im- 
perial government, and the unhappy 
pair were banished to Spain, where they 
lived in obscurity and finally passed 
away, leaving not so much as a record 
of any event in their lives after leaving 
Judea. 

The German translation of Wilde’s 
drama that became the libretto for 
Strauss’ opera, was made by Frau Hed- 
wig Lachmann and the first production 
of the opera on any stage took place at 
Dresden, December 9, 1905, quickly be- 
coming ‘the operatic sensation of the 
decade. Strauss, the composer, seems to 
have been the one man among all living 
composers to have attempted the musical 
accompaniment of this exotic tragedy. 
Not long ago Mary Garden said she had 
been giving the matter serious thought 
and study. Sometimes she wondered 
what sort of a Salome would have been 
written by Debussy, composer of “Pel- 
leas et Melisande.” She added—“I con- 
sider Debussy the most original of the 
moderns, Strauss is Wagnerian: De- 
bussy is himself and has sounded a new 
note, led a musical revolution. He seems 
to be a painter whose pigments are 
sounds, a poet whose words are magical 
tones. But I think Strauss was the man 
to have written ‘Salome’ and not De- 
bussy. Strauss proved in this work that 
although music is more subtly refined 
than poetry, it can also be more brutal, 
for the brutal note in this opera is 
sounded by the music rather than by the 
drama as written by Wilde.” 

“Did you ever see Oscar Wilde?” was 
asked of Miss Garden. “Did you ever 
talk with him about his ‘Salome?’ ” 

“No, but I should have loved above all 
things to have known him. One after- 
noon after studying his drama carefully, 
I bought a bunch of roses and started out 


to find his grave, just to show him 
reverence. He died in poverty, almost 
forsaken, and was buried in what they 
call the ‘Poor Man’s Cemetery’ far out 
in the Saint Germain quarter. I found 
on arrival, however, that his body had 
been removed to a marble vault in Pére 
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La Chaise cemetery by a rich friend, and 
as that was a drive of fifteen miles 
across the city, I was obliged to wait 
until another day before paying my 
small tribute to this wonderful genius.” 


Mary Garden Expresses Her Opinion 


AS TO whether or not “Salome” is 
immoral, that almost threadbare ques- 
tion was referred to this remarkable de- 
lineator of the rdle, perhaps the person 
who comes nearer to Oscar Wilde’s own 
idea! than any who has yet attempted 
the characterization. 

“Salome is pure,” she said, “pure in 
conception and sentiment. Salome’s love 
is pure, but it is the deadly love of the 
tiger woman. It is natural too—for an 
intense nature like Salome’s. I do not 
believe Wilde’s conception was even 
sensual. The words he puts into her 
mouth are purest poetry and if there is a 
sensual note, it exists in the music. She 
may not be Biblical, although scholars 


> 
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have told me they believed Wilde’s con- 
ception was historically correct. She was 
the daughter of a vicious mother in a 
vicious age and her soul is saturated with 
vice. She is just a splendid little savage 
who knows nothing but her appetites 
and passions. Salome is a compound of 
honey and tiger’s blood. To judge her, 
we must shake off the dust of twentieth 
century civilization and adopt the view- 
point of the primal world.” : 
This very thing theatre-goers and 
opera-lovers have thus far declined to 
do, although there is a tendency in cer- 
tain quarters to forget the ancient prej- 
udices and give the work an impartial 
hearing. This is particularly noticeable in 
conservative London, where Aino Ackte 
has been singing Salome with great suc- 
cess at Covent Garden, the only restric- 
tions being in regard to the head and 
in obliging Salome to perform the clos- 
ing scenes of the opera before an empty 
silver platter upon which imagination 
is expected to place the grim detail. 


A THEATRICAL SHELL-GAME 
By Frank J. Wilstach 


EIGHT men ate thirty oysters for dinner and arrived at the theatre at eight 
thirty. 

Thirty men ate eight and arrived at eight. 

If thirty men ate eight while eight men ate thirty, would thirty-eight men get 
there at eight thirty-eight? 

It is a blue point. 

















HE role of the tragedian in “In 
Gay New York,” the first of the 
present form of Casino burlesques, 

was named D. Boothandbarrett Todd: 
that of the footsore actor in “The Bur- 
gomaster,” E. Booth Talkington. So it 
has always gone. The jest has been 
worn threadbare. Yet the general public 
does not realize to what an extent the 
American stage has been reigned over 
by a kind of dynasty of tragedians, each 
named for the one before, and by what 
a mere chance the chain happened to be 
broken. 

It is not surprising that an English 
king who was not a Henry, George or 
Edward is.a_ rather rare find, or that 
a French monarch not named Louis, 
Charles or Henry was the exception. 
But in the leadership of an art, it being 


by Vanderheyden Fyles 
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the man and not his heredity, it is odd 
to find a kind of title carried on. From 
seventy-five to sixty years ago, the rec- 
ognized leader of the American stage 
was Junius Brutus Booth. He may have 
thought he was providing for the histri- 
onic throne when he named his first son 
Junius Brutus. But time proved that 
while the second son, Edwin, added 
lustre to the name, by the greatness of 
his art, and the third, John Wilkes, 
blackened it by the murder of Abraham 
Lincoln, Junius Brutus was destined to 
be an agreeable no-one-in-particular. 
There is a story to the effect that this 
second Junius Brutus Booth—whose 
wife was the beloved and _ talented 
comedienne, Agnes Booth, and whose 
sons, Sidney Booth and Junius Brutus 
Booth, are now creditably employed as 
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actors—was fond of saying he would 
rather “plough all day than act at 
night.” To which remark Edwin Booth 
is said to have retorted—‘‘Everyone 
knows you are a better farmer than you 
are an actor.” 


The House of Booth 


IF THE first Junius Brutus Booth 
had any formidable rival it was Edwin 
Forrest. In 1833, however, they were 
friends. And so when, on November 13, 
Booth’s second son was born—the son 
who was destined, in his turn, to crowd 
Edwin Forrest from first place—the one 
tragedian named his baby in honor of 
the other. Thus the Hamlet, Richard, 
Lear, etc., of the ’Sixties, Seventies 
and "Eighties, bore the Edwin of his 
predecessor. Edwin Booth received a 
Thomas also in his name, although he 
never used it. His father gave it to him 
in compliment to Tom Flynn, a forgot- 
ten “professional” of his own day. 

Inasmuch as the son of John Sleeper 
Clarke and Asia Booth, Junius Brutus 
Booth’s fourth child and only daughter, 
was recognized during his famous 
uncle’s life as heir-apparent to the 
scepter of tragedy, it is rather odd he 
was not named Edwin Booth Clarke, 
instead of Creston Clarke. Booth, by 
the way, had only one child, a daughter. 
He named her Edwina. But Mrs. Gross- 
man, .as Edwina Booth has been for 
many years, never undertook to act. 
Felice Morris, however—daughter of 
the late comedian, Felix Morris—has 
gained considerable success as an ac- 
tress ; and Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema’s 
daughter, Laurence Alma Tadema, has 
written several poetic plays of rare 
charm—one of. which, “The New. Fe- 
licity,” was acted in New York a few 
years ago, while another, “The Merciful 
Soul,” was recently put on in London. 

Fatalists might discover some signifi- 
cance in the naming of Creston Clarke. 
For though in Hamlet, Richelieu, Iago 
and other rdles inherited from Booth, 
his performances were recognized as ad- 
mirable,.he never made them actually 
his own, never succeeded in making 
himself much more than a name in the 
more important cities. His career, 
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which death brought to a close a year 
ago, therefore might be termed an hon- 
orable failure. His cousin, by the way, 
the third Junius Brutus Booth, seems 
to regard that sonorous name as a bit 
terrifying, for he always signs himself, 
bills himself and is generally known as 
J. B. Booth. In this he suggests the 
English actor, C. M. Lowne, who seems 
to be self-conscious of the Charles 
Macready for which the initials stand. 


Sundry Sotherns 


WHEN Edwin Booth was fast near- 
ing the height of his great fame, Ed- 
ward Askew Sothern was equally suc- 
cessful in his own line. On December 6, 
1859, his second son was born. The first 
he had named Lytton Edward. That 
Sothern (as in the Booth family, there 
were three sons and then a single 
daughter) succeeded to “Dundreary” 
Sothern’s réles, upon the latter’s death, 
but he himself died young. E. A. 
Sothern proposed naming his second 
son in honor of his friend; and, indeed, 
the recognized leader of our stage to- 
day was named Edwin Booth Sothern. 
In view of his position, and especially 
his Booth-like Hamlet, that fact strikes 
one as a bit odd. But Edwin Booth re- 
quested that the name be changed. Peo- 
ple who knew him account for this by 
his strange, inveterate shrinking from 
all publicity. Such a feeling might ex- 
plain why none of his four nephews was 
honored with his distinguished name. 
Anyway, E. A. Sothern acquiesced, giv- - 
ing the baby his own name Edward, to- 
gether with Hugh from a member of 
his wife’s family, and finally Stewart, 
the late Mrs. E. A. Sothern’s cognomen. 
For E. H. Sothern is, in fact, Edward 
Hugh Stewart Sothern. 


The Name and the Man 


THE fact that John Sleeper Clarke 
named his son as he did, hardly can be 
taken as having held the young trage- 
dian back from a career that would have 
been his had he been known as Edwin 
Booth Clarke; and certainly there is 
small reason to suppose he ever would 
have been one of those nephews who 















eclipse the uncle whose name they bear. 
Arthur Byron, for example, is much 
better known than Arthur Rehan. That 
brother of the late Mrs. Oliver Doud 
Byron, and of Ada Rehan and Hattie 
Russell, never was an actor, so far as I 
know ; but during Augustin Daly’s later 
years, he took numerous successful 
Daly farces on “road” tours. Mr. Rehan 
was, as is of course well known, born 
“Crehan.” George Ade’s nephew, on the 
other hand, can hardly be said to have 
rivaled his uncle, at least so far. George 
Ade Davis has been connected with the 
business end of numerous theatrical en- 
terprises and has set more than one of 
his uncle’s librettos to music. While 
Richard Harding Davis had an uncle 
named Richard Harding, he was, in fact, 
named for the father of his distin- 
guished mother, the late Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis. Not many literary men or 
actors seem to bear their mother’s name. 
There are, of course, such instances as 
James K. Hackett, who perpetuates the 
old New York name of Kelteltas only 
by the initial. We have seen that E. H. 
Sothern drops his mother’s “Stewart” 
totally; and Aubrey Boucicault, for ex- 
ample, never uses the “Robertson,” 
given to him by his mother, a leader on 
the stage of her day as Agnes Robert- 
son. Holbrook Blinn, however, owes his 
first name to his mother, a popular 
reader in the West; as does Conway 
Tearle, son of Osmond Tearle, a fa- 
vorite actor of Wallack’s famous com- 
pany, whose wife was one of the much- 
liked Conway sisters. Speaking of 
Wallack’s reminds us that though the 
better known of the two Wallacks was 
named James Lester Wallack after his 
father, James W. Wallack, he dropped 
the first name; and when he came to 
christen his own son he used neither it 
nor that of his brother-in-law, Sir John 
Millais, the famous artist, but named 
him Arthur. Tommaso Salvini also 
comes to mind as having named his sons 
Gustavo and Alessandro, while Constant 
Coquelin’s is, of course, Jean. 


Inherited Appellations 


HENRY MILLER’S second son is 
known on the stage as J. Heron Miller. 
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Mrs. Miller was Bijou Heron, daughter 
of Matilda Heron, who made the first 
translation of “La Dame aux Camelias’ 
into English and was the first to act the 
role here. Mrs. Miller was a member of 
Daly’s company at about the time Mrs. 
George Jay Gould was. Like Mrs. Mil- 
ler, the former Edith Kingdon, gave 
her own cognomen to her son. Indeed, it 
is George Jay Gould’s second son who 
bears the name of his grandfather, Jay 
Gould, founder of the family fortune, 
the eldest being Kingdon Gould. 

Sol Smith Russell was probably the 
most glaring instance of a nephew 
whose name outshone the source of it. 
And what is more, his uncle was such 
by marriage only. Many, many years 
ago a Cincinnati music teacher named 
Mathews had two daughters. One mar- 
ried Sol Smith, a forgotten actor who 
was connected with the early theatres 
of St. Louis and the South; and the 
other daughter named her son for him. 
Sol Smith Russell’s fame, of course, far 
outdistanced Sol Smith’s. Indeed, the 
latter’s name has been kept alive through 
more than one generation only by his 
widow, long popular as Juliet’s nurse, 
and Mrs. Hardcastle and as Dame 
Quickly with Julia Marlowe, and now 
settled for her remaining days as 
doyenne of The New Theatre Company. 
And speaking of that organization re- 
minds one that Edith Wynne Matthison 
is a niece whose achievements far out- 
shine those of the aunt whose name she 
bears. 


The Barrymores 


JOHN BARRYMORE is, of course, 
not to be overlooked among actors who 
bear an uncle’s name. But then, the 
Drews are faithful to one another in 
such matters. John Drew was named for . 
his father, and doubtless would have 
carried on the John had he had a son. 
As he had only a daughter, he christened 
her Louisa, in honor of his famous 
mother. As a’middle name he gave her 
Barrymore—Miss Drew is, indeed, 
known as “Bee” to her familiars. In 
giving his only child his sister’s name, 
however, John Drew was merely re- 
turning a compliment, for Georgie 
Drew Barrymore named her second 
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child Ethel Drew Barrymore. Then too, 
one must not overlook Miss Mendum, 
the sister who died many years ago, 
after having called her daughter Georgie 
Drew. When Lionel Barrymore’s first 
child was born—Mrs, Barrymore is a 
daughter of McKee Rankin and sister 
of Phyllis Rankin (Mrs. Harry Daven- 
port) and Mrs. Sidney Drew—he named 
her Ethel. This second Ethel Barrymore 
died a few months ago. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Forbes Robertson’s eldest child, by 
the way, also is named for her aunt— 
Maxine. When Ethel Barrymore’s own 
baby was born, theatredom was agog 
with speculation as to which of the Drew 
or Barrymore names he would receive. 
That world seemed quite to overlook 
the fact that the infant was half Colt, 
and that its paternal grandfather, 
Samuel Colt, left a name of more than 
passing fame. 


A Name to Conjure With 


THE Jeffersons are probably the only 
theatrical family that outranks the 
Drews in what might be called inter- 
marriage. The great Joseph Jefferson 
was the third to bear the name.. All 
were actors, as is the present Joseph 
Jefferson, who used to play Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger with his father, and later 
“starred” in the rdle with William 
Winter Jefferson as Bob Acres. The lat- 
ter, as is well known, was named for 
William Winter, the dean of dramatic 
critics, whose own son, in turn, is Jef- 
ferson Winter. Young Mr. Winter 
seems to have abandoned acting, though 
he began his career with opportunities 
no less enviable than playing Lorenzo 
with Ada Rehan in “The Merchant of 
Venice,” Augustin Daly’s last Shake- 
spearean revival; Petruchio to the 
Katrina of his wife, Elsie Leslie, of 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” fame; and 
Posthemus in Viola Allen’s sumptuous 
presentation of “Cymbeline.” But Wil- 
liam Winter is not the only friend who 
named a son in honor of Joseph Jeffer- 
son. Indeed, Mr. Winter compromised, 
calling his boy William Jefferson 
Winter, whereas E. M. Holland’s father 
named his second son Joseph Jefferson 
Holland. Illness necessitated Joseoh 
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Holland’s withdrawal from the stage 
several years ago, but surely not so 
many as to make his name one unfa- 
miliar to play-goers of to-day. 

The late Sir Walter Besant’s literary 
partner, as well as Charles Dickens, 
Richard Mansfield and Sir Henry 
Irving, were like Holland, Booth, Jeffer- 
son and Sothern in celebrating a friend- 
ship by the naming of a son. Alfred Ten- 
nyson Dickens has never had anything to 
do with the theatre, but F. A. Besant 
Rice has had at least one play, “Major 
Jennings,” produced at a leading Lon- 
don theatre. E. H. Sothern, H. B. 
Irving, James K. Hackett and Edgar L. 
Davenport closely carry on the great 
stage names of Edward A. Sothern, 
Henry Irving, James H. Hackett and 
E. L. Davenport, although it is notice- 
able, en passant, that each actor has en- 
deavored to differentiate his name 
rather than to trade on a father’s fame. 
Indeed, the only instance of the reverse 
I can think of is the present Dion Bouci- 
cault, a leading London actor-manager, 
husband of Irene Vanbrugh, and inti- 
mate adviser of Pinero and J. M. 
Barrie. At the moment I forget the 
name his famous father gave him, but 
it was not Dion, That was bestowed on 
another son who died, whereupon the 
present Dion—known as “Dot”—took 
it. 


More Anent Thespian Nomenclature 


RICHARD MANSFIELD is a 
name that will live in memory only. The 
leading American actor of his period 
left one child, a son who is known as 
Gibbs Mansfield. The boy’s given name 
is George Gibbs. Susan Hegeman— 
known professionally as Beatrice Cam- 
eron—was, as is familiar, Richard 
Mansfield’s leading actress. However, it 
was in the summer time he asked her to 
become his wife. She was staying in 
New London—where they afterward 
lived and where he died and now lies 
buried—with a Miss George Gibbs. She 
remained their friend and became god- 
mother to their only child. As for Henry 
Irving, John Laurence Toole, the come- 
dian and first proprietor of Toole’s 
Theatre, London, was his dearest 















friend, So when a second son was born 
to him he had him christened Laurence. 

It is natural to assume that all Eng- 
lish actors who present only the initials 
A. E., are Albert Edwards. Of two such 
I am not positive: A. E. Matthews, who 
made a most successful American début 
in “Love among the Lions” and followed 
it with a less happy appearance in “The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” and 
A. E. George, the English player of 
several of the Shaw rdles, notably Lery 
Mill in “Candida.” But A. E. Drink- 
water, successful as both dramatist and 
actor, is an Albert Edward, and so is 
A. E, Anson, a leading member of The 
New Theatre Company, whose Thad- 
deus Mortimore in “The Thunderbolt,” 
Joseph Surface in “The School for 
Scandal” and Master Ford in “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” have been 
especially admired. Louis N. Parker, 
the English dramatist—author of 
“Rosemary” and “Pomander Walk”—is 
a Louis Napoleon. Among Americans, 
one thinks of A. L. Erlanger, the mana- 
ger, who is named for Abraham Lin- 
coln, and George W. Cable, the novelist, 
one of the innumerable George Wash- 
ingtons. The late H. C. Miller, theatric- 
al manager and politician—whose en- 
terprises extended all the way from 
female minstrel troupes on the Bowery 
to the original importation of Eleanore 
Duse—Harry Clay Blaney, the come- 
dian and Henry Clay Barnabee, were 
all Henry Clays. 


Réles Supply Sobriquets 


‘MORE than one actor has become 
known by the name of a réle with which 
his fame was especially associated. Of 
course, anyone at all familiar with his- 
trionic history is aware that Perdita 
Robinson was so called because of her 
performance of the daughter of Hermt- 
one and Leontes in “A Winter’s Tale.” 
Frankly I do not know whether play- 
goers of the days of James H. Hackett 
and Edward A. Sothern really referred 
to these comedians as “Falstaff” 


Hackett and “Dundreary’ Sothern, But 
certainly E. F. Benson, the novelist of 
to-day, is pretty generally known as 
“Dodo” Benson; and there seems to be 
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no reason to doubt that Kate Bateman 
was familiarly spoken of as “Leah” 
Bateman, because her fame rested on 
her performance of the title rdle of 
“Leah, the Forsaken.” Anyway, Leah 
is the name of her granddaughter, Leah 
Bateman-Hunter, daughter of Harrison 
Hunter—leading man with Olga Neth- 
ersole, Mrs. Leslie Carter and others— 
and herself a member of The New The- 
atre Company so highly prized as to be 
cast for such rédles as Anne Page, in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
Olivia, in “Twelfth Night.” 

Miss Bateman-Hunter is not alone in 
being named for a rdle she never 
played. Whether Richard Wagner and 
Henrik Ibsen named their sons Sieg- 
fried and Sigurd because these charac- 
ters figured in masterpieces of their 
own, I do not know. But Lillian Rus- 
sell’s daughter is Dorothy because that | 
is the title of her father’s most success- 
ful opera; Lady Tree and Rose Coghlan 
named their daughters after their fa- 
vorite Shakespearean réles Viola and 
Rosalind ; and the late James A. Herne’s 
daughter, Chrystal, bears the name of 
the heroine of a forgotten play called 
“Chums”—which he wrote in his youth 
in collaboration with David Belasco, and 
in which Mrs. Herne acted in the San 
Francisco of long ago. The elder Herne 
girl, who is dramatist as well as actress, 
endeavored to retain her father’s 
change of name for some years. James 
A. Herne was, in fact, James Ahearn, 
so his daughter called herself Julie A. 
Herne. 


Divers Noms de Théatre 


THE instances where acting sons 
have retained the assumed names of act- 
ing fathers are too many to note. Just as 
a few examples: the Barrymores are 
Blythes; the Irvings, Brodribbs; the 
Hares, Fairs; the Comptons, Macken- 
zies; and the Warners, Lickfolds. On 
the other hand, the three Kendal chil- 
dren who went on the stage stuck to the 
actual family name of Grimston; while 
Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft’s son 
(married to Sir John Hare’s daughter) 
drops the distinguished name to which 
he has a right, in signing his plays, call- 
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ing himself simply George Pleydell. 
The latter name comes from Lady Ban- 
croft’s grandfather. | 

E. H. Sothern’s younger brother Sam 
is perhaps the oddest case in point, be- 
ing named for a fictitious character that 
did. not exist even in a play. He was 
christened, indéed, George Evelyn Au- 
gustus Townley Sothern. But his 
father was an inveterate joker and 
thought it funny to call the baby Sam, 
the name of Lord Dundreary’s imagin- 
ary brother from whom he receives the 
letter our fathers and grandfathers 
thought so funny. And the name of 
Sam, with the curious persistence pe- 
culiar to some nicknames, has “stuck.” 


What is in a Name 


THE two Dumas represent the only 
case that comes to mind of father and 
son of one name who have gained great 
fame in anything like an equal degree. 
One might say as much for such dupli- 
cated actors as the Joseph Wheelocks, 
George C. Bonifaces, Fred Wrights, 
Robert McWades, George Osbournes, 
Alfred Hudsons and John E. Inces. But 
their successes could hardly be called 
fame ; and, furthermore, in almost every 
case the senior’s sun was setting before 
the junior’s really rose. In the case of 
John W. Albaugh, Jr., his father had, I 
think, retired before he made his first 
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mark on the stage; and Thomas Whif- 
fen’s male parent was dead before the 
boy began. This is true of the present 
Stuart Robson—who, of course, may < 
establish his name as firmly as his comic 
father did. This pleasant hope.may be 
held out also for James O’Neill, Jr., 
Lewis Waller, Jr., Joseph W. Herbert, 
Jr., Henry Miller, Jr., Sedley Brown. 
Jr. (son of Henrietta Crosman by an 
early marriage) ; and Henry E. Dixey, 


-Jr.—young men who have their fame to 


make, if not their names. Edward Har- 
rigan’s namesake died when still too 
young to have gone far in his profession. 

Gabriele D’Annunzio’s son bears his 
name and is an actor. But the Italians 
call him Gabriellino. Count Tolstoi, on 
the other hand, left a son named Leo. 
But the younger Leo is an architect, and 
has only recently written a play that 
was produced by the Franco-Russian 
Society of the University of Paris; so 
there is no conflict. Indeed, it strikes us 
as odd to see John Fox, the novelist, 
bringing in the junior on all occasions, 
inasmuch as his father is a man of no 
wide note. The same might have been 
said of Henry Blossom, the librettist, 
and William Rosell, the actor, until 
they dropped superfluous juniors from 
their names, And how odd it does seem 
to turn to the earlier novels by our fore- 
most novelist and find them signed 
Henry James, Jr.! 
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No. VIII—-ANNE BRACEGIRDLE AND WILLIAM CONGREVE 


ISCREET in their day and gen- 

eration were Anne Bracegirdle and 

William Congreve. Circumspect 
and calm, each remembered more as an 
artist than as a personality, they seem 
quite aloof from the reckless, pre-Geor- 
gian throng of theatrical celebrities. 
“The Diana of the stage,” as Mrs. Brace- 
girdle was called, and the master of 
English comedy, as Congreve is now 
rated, had their mutual secret-—whether 
of passion, of platonic sentiment or of 
friendship, is entirely a matter of con- 
jecture—and they kept it prettily; they 
did not wear their hearts upon their 


sleeves, or flaunt a gross amour, accord- 
ing to the way of their world. 

Escape from gossip, of course, they 
could not, since nothing short of sheer 
austerity is a safeguard against that 
destroyer and creator of reputations. 
Little eddies of merry hint and tolerant 
innuendo circled about their names when 
Congreve’s plays and Bracegirdle’s play- 
ing supplied the coffee-houses with top- 
ics of tattle; they were even suspected 
of a secret marriage; and the pleasant 
indictment against them has come down 
through two hundred years and more 
with unimpaired vitality. The story of 
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their association is elusive, shrinking 
from coarse detail, but that very shyness 
and reticence recommend it to the at- 
tention. These two, be they “compan- 
ions” or platonists, had the grace of 
modern reserve which refreshingly con- 
trasts with the barbarous frankness of 
their contemporaries. 


The First Great English Actress 


MRS. BRACEGIRDLE was one of 
the first in the royal line of English 
actresses, skilled alike in comedy or 
tragedy; she succeeded to the purple of 
Elizabeth Barry and surrendered it to 
Nance Oldfield. Almost alone among 
the player-queens of the restoration and 
pre-Georgian period, she bore a repu- 
tation for chastity; she was as dis- 
tinguished for her good conduct as for 
her talent. Yet her personal charms had 
London at her feet; she was admired, 
courted and besieged; many an accom- 
plished gallant devoted himself to an 
ardent campaign against her, but even 
such professional beaux as Lord Love- 
lace, Lord Burlington and the Earl of 
Scarsdale had to confess their utter 
discomfiture in the attempt. 

Once, before the sly and affable Mr. 
Congreve appeared upon the scene, it 
is said that a group of nobles, having 
exhausted all other themes of bottle- 
oratory, began to toast the Bracegirdle’s 
impeccable morals. Among them were 
Lord Halifax and the Dukes of Dorset 
and Devonshire. At last Halifax de- 
clared: 

“Come, this is all very well, but why 
do we not present this incomparable 
woman with something worthy of her 
acceptance ?” 

With that, he laid two hundred 
guineas upon the table. The others in- 
creased the donation to eight hundred, 
and this golden purse was sent to 
“Diana” with appropriate compliments. 

Another anecdote illustrating her 
strict code of propriety, describes her 
neat rebuff of Burlington’s insinuating 
advances. His servant brqught to her 
door a set of rare and precious china, 
and a fulsome letter. She accepted the 
flattery, but told the servant that he was 
in error about the china, which should 
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be delivered at once to its intended re- 
cipient—Lady Burlington! In what do- 
mestic dilemma the gallant Lord Bur- 
lington thereupon found himself, may 
well be imagined. 


A Votarist of Virtue 


THE vogue of this serene votarist 
of virtue was. at its zenith before the 
star of Congreve’s wit had flashed upon 
the English stage. Colley Cibber, her 
life-long friend, describes her popularity 
in his “Apology” as follows: 


Mrs. Bracegirdle was now but just 
blooming to her maturity; her reputa- 
tion as an actress gradually rising with 
that of her person; never any woman 
was in such general favor of her spec- 
tators, which, to the last scene of her 
dramatic life, she maintained by not be- 
ing unguarded in her private character. 
This discretion contributed not a little 
to make her the cara, the darling of the 
theatre; for it will be no extravagant 
thing to say, scarce an audience saw 
her that were less than half of them 
lover's, without a suspected favorite 
among them; and though she might be 
said to have been the universal passion, 
and under the strongest temptations, her 
constancy in resisting them: served but 
to increase the number of her admirers; 
and this perhaps you will more easily 
believe when extend not my en- 
comiums on her person beyond a sin- 
cerity that can be suspected; for she had 
no greater claim to beauty than what 
the most desirable brunette might pre- 
tend to. But her youth and lively aspect 
threw out such a glow of health and 
cheerfulness that on the stage few spec- 
tators, that were not past it, could be- 
hold her without desire. It was even a 
fashion among the gay and young to 
have a taste or tendre for Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. 


Dr. John Doran, the stage historian, 
seems to feel that Cibber did not do 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s beauty full justice; 
in “His Majesty’s Servants,” he fills out 
the picture, in this fashion: 


Other contemporaries notice her dark- 
brown hair and eyebrows, her dark, 
sparkling eyes, the face from which the 
flush of emotion spread in a blush of 
rosy beauty over her neck, and the intel- 
ligence and expression which are su- 
perior to mere beauty. She so enthralled 
her audience that it is quaintly said, she 
never made. an exit without the audi- 
ence feeling as if they had moulded their 
faces into an imitation of her’s. 





GREAT LOVE STORIES OF THE THEATRE 


The Mountford Murder 


TO DEMONSTRATE how evil pas- 
sions raged around her, the Mountford 
murder case may be cited before Con- 
greve is introduced—a black affair of 
which she was an innocent provocative. 
William Mountford was a handsome and 
gifted actor who played opposite Mrs. 
Bracegirdle; his love-making on the 
stage was so impassioned that, though 
happily married, rumor credited him as 
her accepted lover. Captain Richard 
Hill, a ruffling soldier, grew madly jeal- 
ous of Mountford because of the real- 
ism of his theatric romances. Then, 
having proposed marriage to Mrs. 
Bracegirdle—as a last resort—and hav- 
ing been refused, he determined to ab- 
duct his goddess, choosing as an accom- 
plice Lord Mohun, a bravo of the peer- 
age who figures villainously in Thack- 
eray’s “Henry Esmond.” With six sol- 
diers, these desperadoes waylaid Mrs. 
Bracegirdle as she was returning from 
the theatre, December 9, 1692, and at- 
tempted to pack her into a coach, with 
the intention of driving off to some 
Gretna Green. Her cries attracted a 
crowd, however, and fear of being 
mobbed by “Bracy’s” ragged but worthy 
admirers from the pit compelled them to 
pass it off as a joke and gallantly es- 
cort her home. 

After she was safely bestowed in her 
house, Hill and Mohun stood on guard 
outside with drawn swords, watching 
for Mountford. Two hours later, about 
midnight, when they had inflamed their 
purpose with several bottles of wine, the 
actor came by, legitimately homeward 
bound. He asked Mohun casually: 

“What does your lordship here at this 
time of night?” 

“T suppose you have been sent for,” 
‘Mohun sneered. 

“No, I came by chance.” 

“T suppose you have heard about the 
lady ?” 

“I hope my wife has given your lord- 
ship no offense.” 

“No, it is Mrs. Bracegirdle I mean.” 

“Mrs. Bracegirdle is no concern of 
mine,” Mountford answered, “but I 
hope your lordship does not countenance 
any ill action of Mr. Hill.” 
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At this Hill, who had been standing 
aside, struck Mountford in the face, and 
then, before he could draw his sword, 
ran him through the body. The actor 
died the next day. 

Hill fled as soon as he had delivered. 
this cowardly thrust, and escaped arrest; 
but Mohun stood his ground. When 
taken into custody, he demanded a hear- 
ing by his peers; and the House of 
Lords acquitted him of the charge of 
being an accessory to the murder, after 
a celebrated trial at which Mrs. Brace- 
girdle was a witness. It may be added 
that this pair of scoundrels perished 
fittingly by the sword, in the end. Hill 
was killed in a tavern brawl under 
Mohun’s eyes, four years later. Twenty 
years passed before Mohun’s fate over- 
took him, and then he died like a wild- 
cat. Mortally wounded by the Duke of 
Hamilton in a duel in Hyde Park, he 
delivered a treacherous stab from the 
ground and took his adversary down to 
death with him. 


The Youthful Dramatist 


WILLIAM CONGREVE came to 
London in 1691, an amiable youth with 
a genius for friendship and a suave liter- 
ary talent. His matriculation as a wit 
and a man-of-the-world was immediate; 
his success in letters, under the generous 
sponsorship of Dryden and Thomas 
Southerne, was precocious. After a few 


poetic flights, he spread his wings in the 


drama, “like a well-mettled hawk,” ac- 
cording to a lyric congratulator, with 
“The Old Bachelor,” the vivacity, the 
sparkle, the Gallic lightness of whose 
dialogue were, and still are, a matter of 
some amazement. The piece was staged 
in January, 1693, with Mrs. Bracegirdle 
in the chief feminine rdle of Araminta; 
and so with one stroke, this fledgling of 
twenty-three years became the heir to 
the veteran Dryden’s supreme sway in 
literature, and the cavaliere serviente of 
the theatre’s fascinating “Diana.” 

Mrs. Bracegirdle was seven years his 
senior, but this disparity in age is chiefly 
a matter of vital statistics, for she was 
the spirit of youth in full flower, as Col- 
ley Cibber has testified, and he, men- 
tally and physically, was mature before 
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his time. Indolent and pleasure-loving, 
self-indulgent always, though without 
violent excesses, Congreve was a plump, 
sleek beau, schooled in the manners of 
the gay world, when he should have 
been only a raw and callow débutant. 
London aged him fast; the athleticism 
which prompted his boast that he had 
done twenty-one feet in the running 
broad jump, slipped away from him as 
soon as he began to frequent the coffee- 
houses and deplete the vintage of 
Madeira. 

In “The Old Bachelor,” Mrs. Brace- 
girdle not only played the réle of Ara- 
minta, but also spoke the prologue; and 
thus she may be fairly said to have in- 
troduced Congreve to the stage. That 
bit of versifying was cleverer than most 
prologues; in it Mrs. Bracegirdle pre- 
tended to break down, forget her lines, 
and run away, in this strain: 

But on my conscience, he’s a bashful 

poet ; 

You think that strange—no matter, he'll 

outgrow it. 

Well, I’m his advocate—by me he prays 


you, 

(I don’t know whether I shall speak to 
please you) ; 

He prays—Oh, bless me, what shall I do 
now? 

Hang me if I know what he prays or 
how! ‘ 

And ’twas the prettiest prologue as he 
wrote it! 

Well, the deuce take it if I ha’n’t for- 


got it. 

Oh Lord! For Heaven’s sake, excuse 
the play, ‘ 

Because, you know, if it be damned to- 


day, 
I shall be hanged for wanting what to 


say. ; 
For my sake then—but I’m in such con- 
fusion 3 
I cannot stay to hear your resolution. 


Playwright and Player 


THEN began the attachment which 
lasted until Congreve’s dramatic muse, 
none too fecund, had deserted him. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was the heroine of each of 
his five plays; the rdles were obviously 
written for her; and those of the amor- 
ous heroes, apparently, as mouthpieces 
of the author’s own adoration. Such was 
the belief in Congreve’s own day, and 
he was laughingly charged with having 
emulated, more successfully, the ex- 
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ample of Nicholas Rowe, a tragic 
dramatist who had courted Mrs. Brace- 
girdle in vain. Colley Cibber declares 
that both writers “seemed palpably to 
plead their own passions and make their 
private court to her in fictitious char- 
acters,” while Tom Davies, like the true 
gossip, goes into particulars, stating: 

In “Tamerlane,” Rowe courted her 
Selima in the person of Axailla; in “The 
Fair Penitent,” he was the Horatio to 
her Lavinia; and in “Ulysses,” the Telem- 
achus to Bracegirdle’s Semanthe. Con- 
greve insinuated his addresses in his 
Valentine to her Angelica in “Love for 
Love;” in his Osmyn to her Almeria in 
“The Mourning Bride;” and lastly, in 
his Mirabel to her Millamant in “The 
Way of the World.” 


Congreve followed “The Old Bache- 
lor” with “The Double Dealer,” pro- 
duced in November of:the same year— 
which argues that for once in his life he 
exerted himself. In this play Mrs. Brace- 
girdle was not the Lady Froth, “a great 
coquette, pretender to poetry, wit and 
learning,” but the sincere appealing 
Cynthia, Congreve’s theatre was licen- 
tious, like his times, but thanks to the 
influence of Mrs. Bracegirdle, there is 
always a maiden of honorable reputation 
to be found in his drama—the rdéle to 
which his adored one was assigned. 

“The Double Dealer” had hardly more 
than a succés d’ estime, Having tasted 
too full a measure of popularity with his 
first play, Congreve felt the vulgar jeers 
of hack critics very bitterly, and under- 
took to prove that he was justly credited 
as Dryden’s successor with a _ third 
comedy. This was “Love for Love,” 
produced April 30, 1695, with Mrs. 
Bracegirdle as the distinguished and 
charming Angelica. Its run was unprec- 
edented for that period, and thus Con- 
greve’s reputation for greatness, which 
the arbiters of polite letters almost thrust 
upon him, was established firmly, not 
only among his own coterie at the Kit- 
Kat Club, of which he was a shining 
light, but in the eyes of all the “town” 
as well. 

Congréve’s Decline 


THE easy life of good-fellowship— 
he was everyone’s friend and enjoyed 
the confidence of the most bitter literary 
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rivals without becoming involved in 
their animosities—then began to break 
down his health. Without sacrificing his 
pleasures at the table, he became a cheer- 
ful valetudinarian, passing his time be- 
tween London and the English spas. He 
continued to work, however, with his 
accustomed slowness, polishing every 
phrase of his dialogue. In February, 
1697, “The Mourning Bride,” his one 
poetic drama, was produced, adorned 
by Mrs. Bracegirdle as Almeria; and in 
March, 1700, he returned to comedy 
with “The Way of the World.” Then, 
at the age of thirty, gouty and fatter 
than he had any right to be, he was con- 
tent to rest upon his theatrical laurels. 
His subsequent literary work consisted 
of odes, songs and occasional verse of 
ephemeral character, He also undertook 
controversial battle with Jeremy Collier, 
following the publication of that vigor- 
ous reformer’s “Short View of the Im- 
morality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage,” and did not fare particularly 
well in his pamphleteering feud. His 
retort to the sturdy clergyman was en- 
titled “Amendments to Mr. Collier’s 
False and Imperfect Citations ;” it drew 
the fire of an anonymous writer, who 
may have been Collier himself, in the 
form of “Animadversions on Mr. Con- 
greve’s Amendments,” which contains 
certain touches that are valuable ad- 
ditions to the small store of personal 
testimony regarding Congreve and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle. 

In reference to Congreve’s urbanity 
and engaging manners, the pamphleteer 
remarks sarcastically: 


This is your friend, the courteous, the 
obliging Mr. Congreve, the very pink of 
courtesy, nay, the very reflection of 
heaven in a pond. 


And of his affair with “Bracy :” 


If that be Mr. Congreve’s opinion, he 
need not covet to go to heaven at all, 
but to stay and ogle his dear Bracilla 
with sneaking looks under his hat, in 
the little side-box. 


Footlight Philanderings 


CONGREVE’S literary wooing of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, observed by the 
“town” and recorded by Tom Davies, 
in “Love for Love,” “The Mourning 
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Bride,” and “The Way of the World,” 
deserves illustration from the text. In 
“Love for Love,” we find the diffident 
Mrs, Bracegirdle as Angelica, and the 
pursuing Mr. Congreve as Valentine, 
conversing as follows: 


ANGELICA: You can’t accuse me of 
inconstancy; I never told you that I 
loved you. 

VALENTINE: But I can accuse you of 
uncertainty, for not telling me whether 
you did or not. 

ANGELICA: You mistake indifference 
for uncertainty; I never had concern 
enough to ask myself the question. 

* * * * * * x 


VALENTINE: Nay, faith, let us under- 
stand one another, hypocrisy apart. The 
comedy draws toward an end; and let 
us think of leaving acting, and be our- 
selves; and, since you have loved me, 
you must own I have at length deserved 
you should confess it. 

ANGELICA (sighs): I would I had 
loved you!—for Heaven knows, I pity 
you; and, could I have foreseen the bad 
effects, I would have striven; but that's 
too late. 


“The Mourning Bride” represents the 
conventional ecstasies, swooning delights 
and tortured emotions of poetic tragedy, 
and naturally does not bear so close a 
personal application. Here we find Al- 
meria Bracegirdle and Osmyn Congreve 
in rapturous duets, such as these: 


Osmyn: No more, my life; talk not of 
tears and grief; affliction is no more, 
now thou art found. Why dost thou 
weep, and hold thee from my arms— 
my arms which ache to hold thee fast, 
and grow to thee with twining? 

AtmeEriA: I will, for I should never 
look enough. They would have married 
me, but I had sworn to Heaven and 
thee, and sooner would have died— 

Osmyn: Perfection of all faithful- 
ness and love! 

So much for heroics. “The Way of 
the World” brings them back to high 
comedy’s reality, Congreve as Mirabel, 
an elegant scholarly rake, and Brace- 
girdle as Millamant, a charming mocker 
of lovers. In a scene in which the lady 
finally yields, she does so with condi- 
tions : 

Mittamant: And, d’ye hear, I wont 
be called names after I’m married, posi- 
tively I wont be called names—as wife, 
spouse, my dear, joy, jewel, love, sweet- 
heart, and the rest of that amorous cant 


in which men and their wives are so 
fulsomely familiar. I shall never bear 
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that. Good Mirabel, don’t let us be famil- 
iar or fond, nor kiss before folks, like 
My Lady Fadler and Sir Francis; nor go 
in public together the first Sunday, in a 
new chariot, to provoke eyes and whis- 
pers; and then never be seen together 
again; as if we were proud of one an- 
other the first week, and ashamed of one 
another ever after. Let us never visit to- 
gether, nor go to a play together, but let 
us be very strange and well bred; let us be 
as strange as if we had been married a 
great while; and as well bred as if we 
were not married at all. 

Before sealing the bargain she must 

take advice of Lady Fainall: 

MILLAMANT: Fainall, what shall I do? 
Shall I have him? 

FaInaLL: Have him, have him, and 
tell him so in plain terms, for I am sure 
you have a mind to him. 

MrtamMant: Are you? I think I am 
—and the horrid man looks as if he 
thought so too. Well, you ridiculous 
thing, you, I’ll have you—I wont be 
kissed, nor I wont be thanked. Here, kiss 
my hand, though—so, hold your tongue, 
now; don’t say a word. 


A Literary Love Affair 


ALL this footlight wooing would 
have left a more picturesque impression 
if Congreve had only taken the stage, 
on some special occasion, to play his 
own Valentine or Mirabel; but unfor- 
tunately for the chronicles of romantic 
sentiment, he had too much dignity for 
such an exploit, which at least one mod- 
ern dramatist—Jean Richepin in. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s production of his “Nana- 
Sahib”—welcomed gladly. 

Congreve’s greatest concession to 
amatory absurdity was the publication 
of some verses, obviously addressed to 
Bracegirdle, and indicating that she did 
not fall into his net too easily. He sang: 

Pious Celinda goes to prayers 

Whene’er I ask a favor; 
Yet the tender fool’s in tears 

When she believes I'll leave her. 
Would I were free from this constraint, 

Or else had power to win her; / 
Would she could make of me a saint, 

Or I of her a sinner. 

Thackeray singled out this dapper bit 
of rhyming, in his “English Humorists 
of the Eighteenth Century,” as an ex- 
cuse to satirize the poet genially, in a 
whimsical flight which contains more 
imagination than fact. He observed 
breezily : 
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What a conquering air there is about 
these! What an irresistible Mr. Congreve 
it is! Sinner! Of course he will be a sin- 
ner, the delightful rascal! Win her! of 
course he will win her, the victorious 
rogue! He knows he will; he must—with 
such a grace, with such a fashion, with 
such a splendid embroidered suit. You 
see him with red-heeled shoes, delicious- 
ly turned out, passing a fair, jeweled 
hand through his disheveled periwig and 
delivering a killing ogle along with his 
scented billet. , 


Thackeray is all for jocosity in his 
treatment of Congreve; though stimu- 
lating, he is hardly to be accepted as a 
scholarly authority. He calls him “the 
most eminent literary ‘swell’ of his age,” 
and adds—“in my copy of Johnson’s 
‘Lives’ Congreve’s wig is the tallest and 
put on with the jauntiest air of all the 
laurelled worthies. ‘I am the great Mr. 
Congreve,’ he seems to say, looking out 
from his voluminous curls.” 


Evidence of the Letters 


ONLY two references to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle are to be found in Congreve’s 
letters, forty-three of which are extant. 
They are in the pink of Congrevian dis- 
cretion, yet their casual air is in itself 
significant. Both are apropos of in- 
teresting occasions. The first was a 
competition between four prominent 
composers of the day, held in 
March, 1701, through the medium 
of a masque called “The Judgment of 
Paris,” benignantly written by Con- 
greve for that purpose. His careful de- 
scription of the concerts is valuable as a 
contribution to early English musical 
lore; then he adds—“Our friend Venus 
[of course Mrs. Bracegirdle had to be 
cast for that r6le] performed to a mir- 
acle; so did Mrs. Hodgson in Juno.” 

The November hurricane of 1703, 
which has a respected place in the 
meteorological records of London, 
prompted him to another little betrayal, 
as follows: 


Our neighbor in Howard Street (Mrs. 
Bracegirdle) ’scaped well, though 
frighted; only the ridge of the house be- 
ing stripped; and a stack of chimneys in 
the next house fell luckily into the street. 
I lost nothing but a casement in my 
man’s cha:nber, 











ve 


The best contemporary sketch of Con- 
greve and Mrs. Bracegirdle is to be 
found in Mrs. Delariviére Manley’s 
“New Atlantis,” a hand-book of intrigue 
and scandal published May 26, 1709. Its 
lively contents are indicated by its full 
title: “Secret Memoirs and Manners of 
Several Persons of Quality, from the 
New Atlantis.” She pays her compli- 
ments to the poet-dramatist and his 
flame, as follows: 

Be pleased to direct your eyes toward 
the pair of beaux in the next chariot. He 
on the right is a near favorite of the 
Muses; he has touched the drama with 
nearer art than any of his contempora- 
ries, comes nearer nature and the an- 
cients, unless in his last performance, 
which indeed met with most applause, 
however least deserving. But he seemed 
to know what he did, descending from 
himself to write to the Many, whereas 
before he wrote to the Few. I find a won- 
derful deal of common-sense in that gen- 
tleman; he has wit, without the pride and 
affectation that generally accompanies it. 

His Myra is as celebrated as Ovid’s 
Corinna, and as well-known. How happy 
he is in the favor of that lovely lady! 
She, too, deserves applause, besides her 
beauty, for her gratitude and sensibility 
to so deserving an admirer. There are 
few women who, when they once give in 
to the sweets of an irregular passion, 
care to confine themselves to him that 
first endeared it to them, but not so the 
charming Myra. 


The Kit-Kat Clique 


THE quality of Congreve’s off-stage 
wit, at the Kit-Kat Club or in the coffee- 
houses, must remain as purely specu- 
lative as Mrs. Bracegirdle’s virtue— 
which varies from the testimony of 
Anthony Aston, who called her “Di- 
ana,” to that of Charles Gildon, author 
of a pamphlet called “A Comparison Be- 
tween the Two Stages,” who declared— 
“She falls into good hands, and the 
secrecy of the intrigue secures her; but 
as to her innocence, I believe no more 
on’t than I believe of John Mandeville. 
(The latter, of course, was that mythical 
traveler, the medizeval Dr. Cook of the 
orient.) Congreve had a reputation for 
repartee which must have been well- 
founded, since he was in competition 
with many experts of extempore epi- 
gram ; but none of his sayings have been 
preserved for us in the anecdotage of the 
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period. Perhaps he was too amiable to 
say the bitter word that becomes his- 
toric; we have it on the authority of 
Alexander Pope that Congreve, Van- 
brugh and Garth were “the most honest- 
hearted real good men of the poetical 
members” of the Kit-Kat clique. 


Waning of the Romance 


CONGREVE was faithful to “pious 
Celinda” for years, but not, it must be 
regretfully admitted, for life. They 
came to a parting of their ways after 
Mrs. Bracegirdle had retired from the 
stage and her lover had relapsed into 
gout-burdened invalidism—she to live 
on to a ripe old age in dignified repose, 
filled with deeds of charity, and he to 
permit his physical ailments to be sol- 
aced by the tender ministrations of Hen- 
rietta, Duchess of Marlborough, a 
daughter of the great commander. The 
last phase of the romance may be traced 
by theatrical records. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle was the Venus in 
Congreve’s masque, “The Judgment of 
Paris,” in March, 1701, as has been 
told. Three years later he turned to the 
stage again, in a dilettante manner, with 
“Squire Trelooby.” This piece was 
adapted, as an entertainment for “per- 
sons of quality,” from Moliére’s “Mon- 
sieur de Pourceaugnac,” by Congreve, 
Vanbrugh and William Walsh (a minor 
poet) ; when it was played, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle spoke the epilogue, of Congreve’s 
unaided composition. “Squire Trelooby” 
became popular on the professional 
stage; and on May 23, 1704, it served 
as the vehicle for Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
benefit. The following year, Congreve 
wrote an epilogue to an Italian masque, 
“The Triumph of Love;” and again 
Mrs. Bracegirdle was his mouthpiece. 
She retired in the winter of 1707, but 
emerged in April, 1709, when her ad- 
mirer’s “Love for Love” was revived at 
Betterton’s benefit, to play her old rdéle 
of Angelica. That, it may be assumed, 
was her last concession to a romance 
waned ; and the year 1710 may be fixed 
as the beginning of the reign of the 
Duchess. 

Congreve was then, in his fortieth 
year, an afflicted man, His race was 
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run; his divine spark extinguished. He 
was paying the penalty for over-much 
dining and wining; and yet he bore him- 
self debonairly down the decline of life. 
Dean Swift, his friend from academic 
days at Trinity Colege, Dublin, wrote to 
his Stella, October 26, 1710: 


I was to-day to see Mr. Congreve, who 
is almost blind with cataracts growing 
on his eyes; and his case is, that he must 
wait two or three years, until the cata- 
racts are riper, and till he is quite blind, 
and then he must have them couched; 
and besides, he is never rid of the gout; 
yet he looks young and fresh, and is as 
cheerful as ever. He is younger by three 
years or more than I, and I am twenty 
years younger than he. He gave me a 
pain in the great toe, by mentioning gout. 


An Histrionic Tournament 


THE circumstances of Mrs. Brace- 
girdle’s retirement are famous; in the 
annals of the stage they should always 
be written in red-letter, as an eternal 
lesson to jealous actresses. She accepted 
the inevitable decay of her charm as 
gracefully as Congreve that of his 
health ; and abdicated with all her glory 
still about her. 

A younger actress, none other than 
Nance Oldfield, had been challenging 
her supremacy, and finally the adherents 
of each, after excited debating, decided 
that the issue as to which were the bet- 
ter actress should be put to a test. So it 
was arranged, with the consent of the 
principals, that a comedy called “The 
Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife,” 
should be staged on two successive 
nights, with Mrs. Bracegirdle as the 
wife at the first performance and Mrs. 
Oldfield at the second. Certain author- 
ities on the Georgian stage believe the 
story to be apocryphal, but at any rate, 
according to the anonymous compiler 
of the “Authentic Memoirs of that Cele- 
brated Actress, Mrs. Oldfield :” 


The long expected night being come, 
the senior championess appeared, at- 
tended with such a crowd of beaux as 
might be expected from a long unrivaled 
superiority, and performed her part, as 
usual, to such admiration as inspired a 
confidence into all her friends, and made 
Mrs. Oldfield’s well-wishers dread the 
issue would not be in her favor. How- 
ever, the next night, when our heroine 
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graced the stage, and had spoke but ten 
lines, such was the gracefulness and 
beauty of her person, so enchanting the 
harmony of her voice, and justness of 
her delivery, and so inimitable her action, 
that she charmed the whole audience to 
that degree they almost forgot they had 
ever seen Mrs. Bracegirdle, and univer- 
sally adjudged her the pre-eminence. 


Admitting her defeat, the legend 
runs, Mrs, Bracegirdle withdrew from 
public gaze. Colley Cibber wrote in 1740 
that she retired from the stage—‘“in the 
height of her favor....nor could she be 
persuaded to return to it, under new 
masters, at the most advantageous 
terms....She has still the happiness to 
retain her usual cheerfulness, and to be, 
without the transitory charms of youth, 
agreeable.” 

Aftermath 


SHE survived her ci-devant admirer 
by many years. Congreve died January 
19, 1729, and was buried with stately 
obsequies in Westminster Abbey. His 
will contains among other legacies the 
item, “To Mrs. Bracegirdle of Howard 
Street, 200 pounds,” but the bulk of his 
estate, valued at 10,000 pounds, was be- 
queathed to “The Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the now wife of Francis, Earl 
of Godolphin in the county of Corn- 
wall.” Said husband received the com- 
pliment of being named as executor, 
after being warned that he should not 
“intermeddle or have any controlling 
power” in the fund. 

The Duchess spent 7,000 pounds of 
this unnecessary gift for a diamond 
necklace, which she would exhibit in 
high pride, and marked Congreve’s 
grave in the Abbey with a marble tablet, 
still standing, which sets forth, among 
other things, “how deeply she remem- 
bers the happiness and honor she en- 
joyed in the sincere friendship of so 
worthy and honest a man.” 

When her old mother, the redoubtable 
Sarah Churchill, read this inscription, 
she remarked grimly: 

“T know not what happiness Henrietta 
might have had in his company, but I 
am sure it was no ‘honor.’ ” 

This effusive lady’s other extrava- 
gance in memory of Congreve is per- 
petuated in Thackeray’s pages: “She 
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had a wax figure made to imitate him— Now I talk of players, tell Mr. Chute 
a large wax doll with gouty feet to be pies rae a — nbn ge 
dressed just as the great Mr. Congreve’s Went ok; wal. waltiek. “her clogs, P= 
gouty feet were dressed in his great life- turned to me and said—“I remember at 
time.” the playhouse they used to call—‘Mrs. 

How bitterly Mrs. Bracegirdle must Oldfield’s chair! Mrs. Barry's clogs! and 
have smiled at this ghastly vulgarism! Mrs. Bracegirdle’s pattens! 

The interpreter of Congreve’s Ara- 
minta, Cynthia, Angelica, Almeria, and She died September 18, 1748, at the 
Millamant was courted by people of dis- age of eighty-five. Then, among the 
tinction in her mellow eld almost as_ great dead of Westminster Abbey, she 
much as in her glorious youth. A letter rejoined her Congreve—so far as this 
of Horace Walpole’s, writtten in 1742, inquisitive world may venture to as- 
‘speaks of her in this vein: sume. 
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JEFFERSON’S OPINION OF JEFFERSON 


THE late Joseph Jefferson was, it seems, by no means unappreciative of 
the excellencies of his own work. An example of this was recently adduced by 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, the distinguished Philadelphia physician and novelist. 

Dr. Mitchell had been asked which of his many novels he himself esteemed 
most highly. “Well,” replied the venerable author, “on the whole, I regard 
‘Constance Trescott’ as my best work; but it’s a difficult question to answer 
impartially. For instance, I remember asking Joseph Jefferson—while talking 
with him one day on shipboard—which of his characters he played best. Jef- 
ferson thought a minute and then replied that on the whole he thought his 
Bob Acres in “The Rivals,’ was his best work. 

“You mean,’ I inquired, ‘that you play it better than any of your parts, 
or that you play it better than anyone else?’ 

“Jefferson smiled—that sunny, whimsical smile of his. ‘Yes,’ he said mildly, 
almost modestly, ‘that’s just it. I mean that I play Bob Acres better than any- 
body else plays any part.” 
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LITTLE STORIES of theNEW PLAYS 


HERE are brief synopses of all the new pieces that have been produced since the pre- 
ceding issue of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 


“A CERTAIN PARTY” 


(Book by Frank O’Malley and E. W. 
Townsend. Music by Robert 
Hood Bowers) 


OMER CALDWELL (James 
Seeley), a political reformer, is a 
candidate for office in New York 

and is opposed by Sidney Finch (Har- 
old Hartsell), a gambling house owner. 
In an effort to get Caldwell to withdraw 
and thus permit the gambling interests 
to keep on flourishing, Finch obtains 
from Caldwell’s gay son George (Al- 
fred Kappeler), a check signed by Cald- 
well pere with which he threatens to 
show up the political candidate unless 
he removes himself from the ballot race. 
Caldwell, however, remains firm and 
George enlists the aid of Nora, the maid 
(Mabel Hite), in his plot to regain pos- 
session of the check of his father which 
he had lost at Finch’s place. Nora 
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enlists the help of James Barrett, a de- 
tective sergeant (Mike Donlin), and of 
Jerry Fogarty, a ward boss (John T. 
Kelly). Fogarty gets the police to raid 
Finch’s establishment and in the mix-up 
that results Barrett gets the check from 
a safe in the gambling rooms. Barrett 
refuses to give this prize to Nora, how- 
ever, declaring it to be his duty to sur- 
render the check to the District Attor- 
ney. Barrett is in love with Nora and the 
latter seeks to get possession of the check 
by strategy. In this she is finally success- 
ful, but when Barrett discovers his loss, 
he tells her that in her effort to serve 
Caldwell she has ruined his own chances 
for promotion. Nora, who has burned 
the check in the meantime, nevertheless 
manages to soothe Barrett with a kiss. 
Fogarty gets Finch to come to the Cald- 
well home and, assisted by the Irish wit 
of the maid, makes the gambler give up 
a considerable share of the blackmail 
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and card money which he has wormed 
out of Fogarty’s friends in devious 
ways. Caldwell is the successful candi- 
date for the office in the end; Barrett 
is made a police captain—and he arrests 
his sweetheart Nora for life. 
(Produced by Liebler and.Co.) 


“DR. DE LUXE” 
(By Hauerbach and Hoschna) 


THE play opens in the “pet empo- 
rium” of Dr. De Paw, just off Broad- 
way. A _ stray young lad called 
Toodlums (Albert Lamson) is injured 
by a runaway horse and is saved from 
instant death only by the quick action 
of a recently discharged patient from 
Bellevue Hospital named John Trues- 
dale (Ralph Herz). Truesdale carries 
the boy into the cat and dog hospital and 
is rewarded for his bravery by Dr. De 
Paw (Taylor Williams) with a job as 
a veterinarian in the establishment. 
Truesdale has no money and eagerly 
accepts De Paw’s offer. The patrons of 
the place call Truesdale “Dr. De Lure.” 
The latter meets Margie Melville (Ethel 
Green) and they fall in love with each 
other at first sight. Margie, however, 
has been engaged to Donald Houston 
(Edward Nicander) by her parents and 
the love affair between Dr. De Luxe 
and herself promises no pleasant sailing. 
Soon the muddle takes on an added 
velocity when Dr. De Luxe, mistaken 
for a doctor of medicine, with human 
beings instead of animals as patients, is 
summoned as a first assistant to the 
home of Dr. Robert Melville (Harry 
Stone). The latter tells the newcomer 
that he must look after all patients dur- 
ing Melville’s absence. Melville, inci- 
dentally, is eager to absent himself from 
the scene at once because the very jeal- 
ous Colonel Houston (William Pruette) 
is on his trail on account of a flirtation 
Melville has been carrying on with Mrs. 
Houston (Georgie Kelly). After mixing 
up Melville’s patients in an alarming 
manner, Dr. De Luxe precipitates him- 
self into further trouble by being found 
in the company of Mrs. Houston, who 
has come to see his employer. Colonel 


_ Houston goes on the warpath for De 


Luxe’s scalp, but the head under the 
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latter begins working overtime to settle 
the difficulties. The colonel is persuaded 
to believe that his wife is guiltless of 
wrongdoing and that it has been his 
sister Ada (Marion Ballou) who, has 
been flirting with Melville. In the in- 
terim, Margie tells Donald that their en- 
gagement must be broken and she puts 
her hand and heart in De Luxe’s keep- 
ing. 

(Produced by Jos. M. Gaites.) 


“SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE” 


(By Geraldine Bonner and Hutcheson 
Boyd) 


JOHN CONSTABLE _ (Herbert 
Percy) is a novelist. He neglects his 
wife Kitty (Grace George) for Mrs. 
Alloway (Keith Wakeman) who, he 
tells his better half, is sympathetic and 
“understands him.” Kitty, however, 
understands her husband even better 
than he believes and realizes that unless 
she can win him away from the schem- 
ing Mrs. Alloway at once, there will 
be a vast amount of domestic difficulty 
for her in the immediate atmosphere. 
Mrs. Alloway comes to visit the Con- 
stables and tells Kitty that women 
should not be of the clinging, but rather 
the self-reliant sort—like Mrs. Alloway 
for instance, Constable makes a secret 
engagement with Mrs. Alloway for that 
evening and when Kitty reminds him 
that he has promised to take her to the 
opera, he pleads an important business 
engagement. Harry Travers (Fred- 
erick Perry) comes to see Kitty and 
tells her that her husband is going to 
Mrs. Alloway’s for dinner. Travers 
makes love to her and asks her 
to sup with him that night in his 
rooms. “They are right under Mrs. Al- 
loway’s,” he tells her. Kitty decides that 
what is sauce for the goose may just 
as well be sauce for the gander and 
accepts Travers’s invitation. She leaves 
a note, however, before she goes, telling 
her husband where she has gone. 
Travers does not know this and when, 
late that night the irate Constable tracks 
his wife to the bachelor’s rooms, Travers 
skips onto the roof-garden and leaves 
Kitty to face her flaming, raging hus- 
band alone. In the scene that follows 
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Kitty twits John by telling him that 
Travers told her he loved her and caps 
the climax by locking Constable in 
Travers’s kitchen. When Constable fi- 
nally manages to get out, it is morning. 
On his arrival at his home, the servants 
tell him that Mrs. Constable has not 
yet come in. When she does appear, 
Constable declares he will rid himself 
of her at once unless she assures him 
of her whereabouts during the last eight 
hours. She refuses. Mrs. Alloway en- 
ters, but Constable has been cured of 
his infatuation for her and he orders 
her to leave the house. He then pleads 
anew with his wife to tell him where 
she was. “Do you really want to know ?” 
she smiles. Of course he does. “Then,” 
says she sweetly, “I'll tell you. I was 
hiding in—your bed!” 
(Produced by William A. Brady) 


“WHERE THE TRAIL DIVIDES” 


(By Will Lillibridge and Robert 
Edeson) 


MA-WA-CHA-SA, known as How 
Landor (Robert Edeson), and Bess 
Landor (Josephine Lovett) have been 
brought up by Colonel Landor (Charles 
Chappelle), of Coyote, South Da- 
kota, who has educated them after 
the best of his ability. As they grow 
up, the young ones fall in love and 
promise each other that some day they 
will marry. Bess has a cousin in the 
East named Clayton Craig (A. H. Van 
Buren) and when the latter comes to 
South Dakota and hears that she is in 
love with an Indian, he declares he will 
permit the affair to go no further. Bess 
remains fixed in her intention to marry 
Ma-Wa-Cha-Sa and Craig begins to plot 
in order to defeat the girl’s purpose. As 
the wedding ceremony is about to be 
performed, Craig enters at the head of 
a mob and commands Bess to come away 
with him, Bess refuses and the cere- 
mony goes on while Craig and his fol- 
lowers are held at bay by a repeating 
rifle in the hands of How Landor’s 
friend, Bud Smith (Shep Camp). Bess 
and her Indian husband go away to live 
but it soon develops that the girl is 
weary of the |i*e into which she has sen- 
timentally entered. Craig finds Bess, 
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tells her he loves her and implores her to 
flee and go back East with him. The In- 
dian enters and hears what is going on. 
When Craig has finished he approaches 
the couple quietly and tells them he un- 
derstands. He forgives his wife, as- 
sures her that he comprehends her feel- 
ings—and leaves the two together and 
alone in the cabin. He is never seen 
again. 
(Produced by Henry B. Harris) 


“THE WOMAN” 
(By W. C. DeMille) 


THE entire action of the play 
transpires in the “Hotel Keswick,” 
in Washington, D. C. The Honor- 
able James Blake of Illinois, (William 
Courtleigh) is the head of a power- 
ful political machine in the House and 
has as his rival Matthew Standish 
(Cuyler Hastings), an insurgent leader 
whose one purpose is the elimination 
of Blake and all the other correlative 
cogs in Blake’s machine. Standish has 
been fighting with all the strength at 
his command against the so-called Mul- 
lins bill, backed by the Wall Street in- 
terests, and it seems that he will defeat 
the bill unless the opposition can suc- 
ceed in unearthing something un- 
pleasant in his past life. This Blake 
believes he has managed to do and at 
the last moment the political grafters 
believe they will be able to get the better 
of Standish. The name of the woman 
in the scandal, however, is missing and 
Wanda Kelly (Helen Ware), a tele- 
phone operator, is questioned as to what 
number Standish will call when he tries 
to get into communication with the 
woman in order to warn her of the plot. 
Wanda tells them. No sooner is the 


- number out of her mouth than Repre- 


sentative Robinson, Blake’s son-in-law 
(Edwin Holt), enters and asks the tele- 
phone operator to ring up his wife. 
“What number ?” she asks. The number 
is the same as that of the woman in the 
Standish scandal! Blake is stunned by 
the blow. He cannot make a move with- 
out ruining his daughter’s name. Just 
previous to learning the identity of the 
woman in the case Blake has had an 
interview with Standish and has threat- 
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ened the latter that, unless he will with- 
draw his opposition to the Mullins bill, 
he (Blake) will publish the facts of the 
scandal in the newspapers. Standish has 
tefused to change his base. When he 
discovers his daughter’s sin, Blake does 
not- know which way to turn. At this 
juncture Mrs. Robinson (Jane Peyton), 
Blake’s daughter, admits that she was 
the woman in the case and Blake is 
heart-broken, for he has been hoping 
against hope that there has been some 
mistake. The Mullins bill is defeated, 
but Robinson, won by his wife’s pleas, 
forgives her for her sin and takes her 
into his arms. 

(Produced by David Belasco) 


“BEHIND THE SCENES” 
(By Margaret Mayo) 

DOLLY LANE (Edna Baker) is 
determined to make a name for 
herself on the stage, despite the 
constant pleadings on the part of her 
husband (Bennett Musson) to give up 
the footlight life and live peacefully and 
quietly with him on his ranch in the 
West. Dolly's cause is espoused by Joe 
Canby (W. L. Abingdon), a theatrical 
manager, who promises to advance her 
in her work if she will give up her 
husband. The latter, whose name is 
Harrington, is something of a good- 
natured nonentity whose identity be- 
comes vaguer and vaguer as his wife’s 
become stronger. Through the sudden 
illness of the leading woman in the com- 
pany of which she is a member, Dolly 
gets the opportunity she has been wait- 
ing for and, at the same time, her hus- 
band learns that he has won his suit 
against the government for the securing 
of the title of his ranch lands. Dolly's 
husband tells her to prepare to give up 
the stage at once and go West with him, 
but Dolly is reluctant to surrender the 
glamour of the life she has entered. “If 
you do not go with me, I shall go any- 
way,” her husband assures her. Dolly, 
after a long argument, agrees to leave 
with her husband. The second act finds 
Dolly on the ranch, lonely and hunger- 
ing for the stage she has deserted. After 
a scene in which she accuses her hus- 
band of neglecting her, Dolly leaves the 
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eral months, the girl discovers that he 
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ranch house with New York as her goal. 
Again we find her in her old life, win- 
ning fresh laurels and showered with at- 
tentions. Mrs. Lane (Margaret Mc- 
Wade), Dolly’s mother, warns her not 
to lose her head, but Dolly becomes a 
bit foolish and indulges herself in her 
every whim. Just as things are on the 
crest of good fortune, however, Canby 
makes an effort to compel Dolly to 
leave her husband and be his ; and Dolly, 
frightened, ashamed and disgusted, 
awakens to the knowledge of her love 
for the man out West, renounces the 
stage—this time forever—and again be- 
comes plain Mrs. Harrington. 
(Produced by Bertram Harrison) 


“M’LLE, ROSITA” 
(By Joseph Herbert) 


THE scenes of the play are laid in 
Paris. Rosita (Fritzi Scheff), daughter 
of Aristide Boutonniere (Walter 
Jones), a florist, is a much admired 
beauty and has suitors galore, but of all 
the young men who present themselves 
for her hand none finds favor in her 
father’s eyes but Adolphe (Charles 
Judels). Adolphe is wealthy and old— 
much too old to suit Rosita—but the 
latter does not disobey her father’s wish 
and the ceremony is arranged for. At 
the last moment, 4dolphe’s father sends 
word that he will not permit his son to 
wed Rosita, and Adolphe, to circumvent 
his parent, hits on the idea of getting 
some one with a title to marry Rosita 
and then have them get an immediate 
divorce. In this way Rosita will have 
gained a title and position and Adolphe’s 
father cannot object to the marriage. At 
least, so Adolphe believes. Rosita, in the 
meantime, is not permitted to have a 
say in the proceedings. Adolphe, aided 
by Aristide and Lieutenant Merimee 
(James Norval), gets Philippe, Mar- 
quis de Montreville (Eugene O’Brien), 
to agree to become Rosita’s temporary 
husband and the girl is made to agree 
to the match without ever having seen 
her future mate. That is, she believes 
she has never seen him. Rosita signs 
the marriage paper and when Philippe 
finally arrives, after an absence of sev- 
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is the same young man with whom she 
has had a pleasant flirtation in the past. 
Rosita flares up in anger at the trick 
that has been played on her, for she 
thinks that Philippe has been at the bot- 
tom of it, but in the end Adolphe is de- 
feated, Aristide acquiesces, and love 
rules. The scenes show the flower shop, 
the grand salon of the Chateau de 
Montreville, and a hunting lodge at 
Versailles. . 
(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert.) 


“ANN BOYD” 


(By Lucille La Verne and Will N. 
Harben) 


WHEN a girl, Ann Boyd (Lucille La 
Verne), who is now a middle-aged 
woman, was betrayed by Colonel 
Chester, one of the leading figures in 
the little Georgia village where the 
scene of the drama is laid. Chester, aid- 
ed by Jane Heminway (Emily Wake- 
man), subsequently began defaming 
Ann’s character in order to drive her 
out of the village. Jane’s dislike of Ann 
was based on the fact that the latter had 
married Joe Boyd (Burr Carruth) with 
whom Jane had been in love. When the 
play opens, Ann is determined to use all 
the money in her possession to fight the 
villagers who are determined to blacken 
her name, particularly Chester and the 
Heminways. Jane’s daughter Virginia 
(Irene Moore) wins the affection of 
Luke King (William Lamp) a protégé 
of Ann, and also of Langdon Chester 
(Clinton Preston), son of Ann’s se- 
ducer. Langdon, as bad as his late father, 
tries to get Virginia to come to his house 
at night. Ann overhears him and when 
Virginia gullibly goes to meet young 
Chester, Ann follows to save the girl. 
Chester locks the girl in a room. Ann 
discovers her and manages to get her 
safely out of the house by telling 
Chester she is aware of a forgery he 
has committed. Jane Heminway mis- 
understands what Ann has done and her 
enmity increases. She goes to confront 
Ann and charge her with other crimes 
and finds Ann and Virginia together. 
Virginia tells her mother the truth of 
the case and Jane learns for the first 
time the real nature of the woman she 
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has persecuted. Jane goes to Joe Boyd, 
who has been estranged from his wife 
by ugly gossip, and tells him the mistake 
she has made. Furthermore, Jane com- 
pels the villagers to look at Ann in a new 
light and Ann is restored to her old 
place in the community. In the mean- 
time, young Chester shoots King, his 
rival, but only succeeds in giving him 
a slight wound. This draws Virginia ta 
King and she promises to be his wife, 
(Produced by Will N. Harben) 


“THE RED ROSE” 
(By Harry B. and Robert Smith) 


THE play opens in the Parisian 
atelier of M. Julian Duprez (Henry 
Bergman). Lola (Valeska Suratt), the 
most beautiful of the models, is the fa- 
vorite of Dick Lorimer (Wallace Mc- 
Cutcheon), a young American artist and 
son of Alonzo Lorimer (Alexander 
Clark), a multi-millionaire corporation 
president. Dick has painted a picture of 
Lola which he has called “The Red 
Rose.” Having seen the painting on ex- 
hibition and marveling at the beauty of 
the original, Baron Leblanc (Louis 
Casavant) tries to find Lola in an effort 
to get her to pose as his daughter, in 
order that he may recoup his fortune by 
having the girl take over in his behalf 
the large amount of money that has 
been left his long lost child by his wife, 
recently deceased. Lola, in fact, is this 
long lost daughter, although neither she 
nor Leblanc is aware of her true iden- 
tity. There are others who know who 
Lola is, but they hesitate to tell her for 
fear that she will desert their life and 
them, once she comes into possession of 
the fortune that is awaiting her. In the 
meantime, Dick and Lola, as well as 
their respective fathers, have consider- 
able trouble at the hands of Raphael 
Spiegle (John Hazzard), a blackmail 
expert, and the Honorable Lionel Tal- 
boys (Ernest Lambart), a fortune hunt- 
er. But in the last few minutes, Dick 
gets Lola, the Baron. gets his long lost 
daughter, the long lost daughter gets 
the fortune and everybody grins. Among 
the songs are a satire called “The Land 
of the Free,” and “Old Ballet Days.” 

(Produced by Lee Harrison) 
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“HELL” 
(By Rennold Wolf) 


THIS so-called “profane burlesque” 
at the Folies Bergere first discloses Lib- 
erty on her statue on Bedloe’s Island. 
Liberty (Elizabeth Goodall) declares 
she is sick and tired of standing on her 
pedestal in New York Harbor and 
showing up a lot of submissive strap- 
hangers and that she is going to give up 
her job and go to Hades, “That’s about 
the only free place left nowadays,” she 
soliloquizes and, suddenly making up her 
mind, she comes down off her pedestal 
and starts out to inspect the Inferno. 
Arriving in the Fire Zone, Liberty is 
greeted by the Devil (Otis Harlan) and 
Mrs, Devil (Ada Lewis) who tell her 
that while they have no room for her 
just at present, they will at least en- 
deavor to make her uncomfortable dur- 
ing her stay. The Devil orders his at- 
tendants to show Liberty some of the 
sights. These include a parade of visitors 
from Reno, Philadelphia and other out- 
lying points; a Pittsburg trust magnate 
(Theodore Marsten) who is looking for 
a hot time; Phabe Snow (Leslie Leigh) 
who has traveled over the road of warm 
anthracite; Mrs. Maxon Newrow 
(Mayme Kelso), a blasé New York 
first-nighter; et 


cetera. Liberty 
gets a look at 
every side of 


Hell and finally 
decides that even 
it, in its way, is 
a h—! of ak 
place. “It’s no § 
better than New 
work,” she 
grumbles. And 
it is to be pre- 
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sumed she goes back to her torch- 
holding occupation on top of the harbor 
pedestal. 

(Produced by Henry B. Harris and 


Jesse Lasky) 


“TEMPTATIONS” 
(By Alfredo Curti) 


THE scene of this Folies ballet is 
laid in “ a palace in the kingdom of 
pleasure.” To Rene (Emily Lea), a 
young student who has deserted his 
sweetheart Lily (Fraiilein Novotna), 
there comes the Spirit of Pleasure 
(Signorina Borghini) who shows him 
the passions of his life in review. First 
there comes before his eyes Lady Nico- 
tine (Mlle. Britta) and then, in quick 
succession Lady Nicotine reveals her- 
self to Rene as Champagne and Volup- 
tuousness. Cards and Gaming Devices 
follow and the procession is closed by 
Gold. The Courtesans then present them- 
selves to the young student and seek to 
win him. Rene is about to surrender to 
one of these when he hears a strain of 
music from afar and he beholds a vision 
of Lily. He is brought to his senses 
through the memory of her pure love. 
He calls Lily to save him from tempta- 
tion and his old sweetheart comes to 
him with open 
arms, At her ap- 
proach, the de- 
feated passions 
and vices vanish 
and the young 
student and his 
bride-to-be are 
left together. 
(Produced by 








Henry B. Har- 
ris and Jesse 
Lasky) 
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THE march of Time in stageland is indeed swift, as a reading of this article will serve 
to show. The prima donna of to-day and the leading man of the present hour were 
chorus girl and chorus man a very few years ago, oftentimes, 


T WAS before the day of rival syndi- 
cates, of mushroom stars, of grand 
opera wars, of too, too many thea- 

tres, of an overplus of actors, of million 
dollar chorus ‘girls, when we believed as 
gospel the press-agent’s story about the 
prima donna’s lost jewels. Now every- 
thing is changed, some say for better 
and some for worse; we live in a pro- 
gressive age and evolution is the natu- 
ral thing. But be that as it may, things 
are far, far different from what they 
used to be, say some fifteen years ago, 
when aftairs theatrical were in a more 
solidified state, so to speak. The pro- 
ductions were fewer in number, the 
public had no chance for satiation, they 


accepted their dramatic fare in a more 
decorous but none the less enthusiastic 
manner and the standards were prob- 
ably just as high as they are to-day. 

Let us take, specifically, the season 
of 1896-97, a comparatively short time 
ago, and observe the entertainment put 
before our theatre-goers at that time, 
both in New York and elsewhere. We 
will not draw a comparison between 
then and now—what would be the use? 
—hbut it is fun to take a look backward 
and see what many of our present day 
favorites were doing at that time. In 
scarcely any other profession do time 
and opportunity work havoc, upon such 
an elaborate and wholesale scale, as that 
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of the stage, and you'll probably be sur- 
prised at the many changes in the the- 
atrical map since the season in question. 


At Daly’s Theatre in 1906-7 


IT WAS a particularly brilliant and 
successful season at Daly’s Theatre, 
where many important productions were 
made, the first of which was that most 
delightful of all English musical com- 
edies, “The Geisha.” Produced with a 
specially selected cast, headed by Doro- 
thy Morton, Violet Lloyd, Edwin Ste- 
vens, William Sampson and Van Rens- 
seller Wheeler, it made an immediate 
hit, so that when the regular dramatic 
season opened in November, with Ada 
Rehan of course at the helm, it was 
found. necessary to keep this bill in the 
repertoire, with a cast made up from 
the Daly company, while the original 
organization went on tour. The Daly 
company that season had a particularly 
notable roster which included, in addi- 
tion to Miss Rehan, Charles Richman, 
George Clarke, Edwin Stevens, Edwin 
Varrey, John Craig, Sydney Herbert, 
Herbert Gresham, William Sampson, 
Tyrone Power, William Hazeltine, Ho- 
bart Bosworth, Frederick Truesdell, 
Paul McAllister, George Lesoir, Tom 
Hadaway, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, Virginia 
Earl, Percy Haswell, Nancy McIntosh, 
Maud Hoffman, Marie St. John, Paul- 
ine French, Helma Nelson and Mabel 
Roebuck. Among the young women who 
played minor bits and did chorus work 
were Mabelle Gilman, Sandol Milliken, 
Grace Rutter, Gertrude Bennett, Mabel 
Thompson, Belle D’Arcy, Mabel Strick- 
land, Isadora Duncan, Lila Convere and 
Anne Caverly, each of whom after- 
ward distinguished herself in one way 
or another, histrionically or matrimoni- 
ally. Miss Rutter, who had the best 
chances during the season, is not un- 
known to fame nowadays as Grace EIl- 
iston, while surely Miss Duncan’s name 
needs no introduction. Miss Thompson 
soon afterward became the wife of How- 
ard Chandler Christy; Miss Gilman, 
having achieved stellar renown in “The 
Mocking Bird,” is now Mrs. William EI- 
lis Corey; and Miss Milliken, Miss Ben- 
nett and Miss Convere each achieved 
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no little distinction in their profession, 
though matrimony removed each of 
them from the stage some years ago; 
Miss Caverly has also retired, while 
Miss Strickland and Miss D’Arcy have 
been playing this present season in 
stock, appearing respectively in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and Portland, 
Maine. 


Ada Rehan at Her Best 


THIS Daly season was especially no- 
table from the fact that Miss Rehan add- 
ed five entirely new réles to her already 
elaborate and distinguished repertoire, 
these being Lady Gay Spanker in “Lon- 
don Assurance,” Donna Violante in 
“The Wonder,” the title rdle in “Meg 
Merrilies,” Beatrice in “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and Miranda in “The 
Tempest.” Nancy McIntosh played Mi- 
randa at first, but Miss Rehan took up 
the part soon afterward. In addition to 
these she played three of her familiar 
roles: Rosalind, Lady Teazle and Mrs. 
Posket in “The Magistrate.” 

When the company went on tour in 
the spring, following their regular cus- 
tom, the musical comedy contingent 
held forth in “The Circus Girl,” which 
was also highly successful, the leading 
parts being in the hands of Miss Mc- 
Intosh, Miss Earl, Blanche Astley, 
James Powers, Cyril Scott and Samuel 
Edwards. In short, this was one of the 
most brilliant seasons recorded at Daly’s 
Theatre. 

The foreign visitors that season were 
five in number, Arthur Bourchier, Beer- 
bohm Tree, John Hare, E. S. Willard 
and Olga Nethersole. 

Mr. Bourchier was not a complete 
stranger in our midst, having played 
one season with the Daly company, that 
of 1892-93, succeeding John Drew as 
leading man, but this was his stellar 
début here. His season was not a par-* 
ticularly successful one, owing probably 
to his selection of plays, which were 
“The Chili Widow,” “The Queen’s 
Proctor” and “Kitty Clive, Actress ;” 
and in less than three months’ time he 
returned to England. He was ably sup- 
ported by Mrs. Bourchier (Violet Van- 
brugh), W. G. Elliott, Henry Vibart, 
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Katherine Stewart and his sister-in-law, 
Irene Vanbrugh, who has since become 
one of England’s best-known players. 


English Invaders 


MR. TREE returned for a second 
tour of this country, the chief feature 
of his repertoire being a dramatization 
of Gilbert Parker’s story, “The: Seats 
of the Mighty,” with a cast of thirty- 
four characters. It was a complete fiasco 
and was withdrawn at the end of a 
single week, he then being dependent 
upon the old plays in his repertoire— 
“Trilby,” “The Dancing Girl,” “A 
Bunch of Violets” and “Hamlet.” Kate 
Rorke was'his leading woman, and in- 
cluded in his support were two players 
who have since achieved no little dis- 
tinction in their profession, Gerald du 
Maurier and Marguerite Sylva. There 
Was supposed to be a romance between 
these two and the report of their en- 
gagement was freely circulated, but— 
and only see what time can do !—the for- 
mer espoused Muriel Beaumont, a Lon- 
don actress who had not then even made 
her stage début, while the lady married 
and divorced W. D. Mann, once promi- 
nent in New York theatricals. Miss Syl- 
va, by the bye, became so enamored of 
American stage affairs that she decided 
to remain here (remember, this was 
long before her grand opera ambitions) 
and finished out this season in two mu- 
sical productions, “The Lady Slavey” 
and “A Round of Pleasure,” stepping 
directly from the Tree company into 
these. Nowadays her Carmen is consid- 
ered one of the finest portrayals in the 
operatic world! 

Mr. Hare also made his second ap- 
pearance upon American soil, the 
trump card in his repertoire being Pin- 
ero’s “The Hobby Horse.” He also gave 
his famous impersonation of Eccles in 
“Caste” and revived “A Pair of Spec- 
tacles” and “A Quiet Rubber,” which 
he had done here the season before. 
His leading players were Fred Kerr, 
Frank Gillmore, Charles Groves, Gilbert 
Hare, May Harvey, Mona K. Oram and 
Susie Vaughan. 

Mr. Willard put his faith in a new 
Henry Arthur Jones play, “The Rogue’s 
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Comedy,” but the public displayed so 
little interest that he was compelled to 
fall back upon his two faithful stand- 
bys, “The Professor’s Love Story” and 
“The Middleman.” 

Miss Nethersole, then visiting here 
for the third time, had two novelties to 
offer, “The Wife of Scarli” and “A 
Daughter of France.” The latter met 
with so little approval in the outlying 
districts that she did not venture it be- 
fore a New York audience, it being 
a dramatization, by the author himself, 
of Joseph Hatton’s “When Greek Meets 
Greek.” Besides these, Miss Nethersole 
offered “Carmen,” “Camille,” “Denise” 
and “Frou-Frou.” Her leading man was 
Nathaniel Hartwig, and it is interesting: 
to note that among the minor members 
of her company were Bruce McRae, 
John Blair, William Farnum and Cliff- 
ord Leigh. 

It is rather an extraordinary coinci- 
dence that each of these five visitors 
from the other side should have met 
with disaster with the principal novelty 
in his repertoire that season. 


Success of “Secret Service” 


THE big dramatic event of the sea- 
son, was “Secret Service” running for 
six months in New York, at the Garrick 
Theatre. With William Gillette as the 
star and a supporting cast which in- 
cluded Amy Busby, Odette Tyler, Ida 
Waterman, Alice Leigh, Campbell Goll- 
an, Walter Thomas and Joseph Brennan 
(while four of the least conspjcuous 
roles were filled by Ira MHards, 
William B. Smith, M. L. Alsop and 
Donald MacLaren), its success was a 
thing easily understood, more especially 
as it is one of the best dramas of its 
kind ever written. It is a significant 
fact that in Mr. Gillette’s elaborate 
repertoire this year, of five of his past 
successes, this play should be the most 
popular of all.-At the conclusion of 
their season here, Mr. Gillette and his 
company went to London, where they 
opened at the Adelphi Theatre, May 15, 
1897, and were as well liked as here, 
the only important change in the cast 
being the substitution of Blanche Walsh 
for Amy Busby. 
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“Two Little Vagrants,” was one of 
the important melodramatic offerings ; 
and it had a cast which would bank- 
_ rupt any manager to-day if he were to 
try and assemble it, providing such a 
thing were possible. It had three lead- 
ing women during the season, respec- 
tively Mary Hampton, Annie Irish and 
Amelia Bingham, while the titular rdles 
were in the hands of Jessie Busley and 
Minnie Dupree. The leading man was 
E. J. Ratcliffe, then at his height, and 
Alice Fischer was the adventuress. 
George Fawcett, Edward Morgan, Dore 
‘Davidson and Giles Shine were also in 
the cast. And only stop to think of the 
professional paths these eleven players 
have followed since then! 

“The Sign of the Cross,” Wilson 
Barrett’s religious drama, although des- 
tined for ultimate success and popular- 
ity, met with comparatively little encour- 
agement at first, but before the season’s 
close it became a real money-maker, in 
cities outside New York, and had a 
reign of over ten years. It was an espe- 
cially formidable cast which presented 
the play originally, being noteworthy in 
its feminine names, chief among these 
being Lillah McCarthy, who has since 
become Mrs. Granville Barker and 
holds an enviable position on the Lon- 
don stage; Alida Cortelyou, Gertrude 
Boswell, Corona Riccardo, Lotta Lin- 
thicum and Barbara Huntley. The shin- 
ing light among the masculine element 
was Charles Dalton, whose acting of 
the rdle of Marcus Superbus in this 
drama came near putting him in the 
same class with Jefferson in “Rip Van 
Winkle.” He was identified with the 
réle for over six years. 


Robert Taber and Julia Marlowe 


JULIA MARLOWE knew her first 
real New York success this season when 
she was seen at Wallack’s Theatre as 
Mary in “For Bonny Prince Charlie.” 
This was also her final season in having 
her husband, the late Robert Taber, 
play the rdle opposite her. Their ré- 
pertoire then consisted of “Romola” 
(which they never acted in New York), 
“The Love Chase,” “Chatterton,” “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” “As You Like It,” 
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“Twelfth Night” .and “Much Ado 
‘About Nothing.” This was the first time 
that Miss Marlowe had ever acted in 
New York in any plays other than 
Shakespeare or the old comedies. 

“The Sporting Duchess” was one of 
the prominent attractions on tour, mak- 
ing considerable fuss over the names 
contained in the cast. Far above the 
average though it was, it could not be 
compared with the original cast of this 
piece. However, the array was a goodly 
one and gave great pleasure to the 
theatre-goers in our leading cities, the 
roster being Agnes Booth (who was in 
turn succeeded by Mrs. John Drew and 
Rose Coghlan), Cora Tanner, Elita 
Proctor Otis, J. H. Stoddart, Harry 
Lacy, Louis Massen, R. A. Roberts and 
Beresford Webb. The title réle in this 
piece, by the bye, was the last Mrs. 
Drew played in public (she died August 
31, 1897), for it seems that the heavy 
settings, the large company, the horses, 
the noise, racket and general confusion 
attendant to such a production, were 
more than she could stand, and her 
appearance was limited to one week, 
Miss Coghlan, who was admirably suit- 
ed to the réle, succeeding her. 

“The Wedding Day,” which was seen 
at the Casino in the early spring, cre- 
ated no little stir with its triple-star-alli- 
ance, consisting of Lillian Russell, Della 
Fox and Jefferson De Angelis. As a 
matter of gospel fact, each of these had 
traveled a hard and disappointing path, 
the fore part of the season, Miss Russell 
in “An American Beauty,” Miss Fox in 
revivals of “The Little Trooper” and 
“Fleur de Lis,” and Mr. De Angelis in 
“The Caliph,” so that they were only 
too glad to combine forces and trade 
upon past glories. 


Vogue of the Hoyt Plays 


THE Hoyt plays were immensely 
popular at that time and anything new 
from that author’s pen was eagerly 
awaited. He brought out but one new 
play, “A Stranger in New York,” which 
was presented on tour for half the sea- 
son, the cast headed by Harry Connor 
and Marie Jansen. “A Contented Wom- 
an” was seen for the first time in New 
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York, with Caroline Miskel Hoyt in the 
title rdle, with such supporting players 
as William H. Currie, Frank Lane, 
Frank J. Keenan, George Ober, Will H. 
Bray, Eddie Garvie, Grace Thorne, Rose 
Snyder and Eleanor Falk. Incidentally, 
it was at the end of this season, literally 
May 26, 1897, that Mrs. Hoyt took her 
farewell to the stage, at the Hyperion 
Theatre, New Haven, Conn., and it was 
only eighteen months later when she 
died, at the early age of twenty-five. “A 
Milk White Flag” and “A Black Sheep” 
were still looked upon as novelties of the 
first water, the former with Harry Gil- 
foil, Charles Stanley, John Marble, 
Belle Archer and Clarisse Agnew doing 
the honors, while in the latter Otis 
Harlan, W. H. De Vere and Jeannette 
St. Henry were the favorites. Digby Bell 
and Laura Joyce Bell were starring in 
“A Midnight Bell,” and Laura Biggar 
and Burt Haverly entertained the Reu- 
bens in “A Trip to Chinatown.” “A 
Texas Steer,” with Will T. Mandeville 
and Stella Kenny; “A Temperance 
Town,” with George Richards and Eu- 
gene Canfield; “A Tin Soldier,” with 
Amy Ames in her famous character of 
Violet Hughes; and Gus Bothner’s 
company in “A Bunch of Keys” were all 
on tour in the outlying districts, and 
every one of them good money-makers. 
Even to-day there is considerable de- 
mand for the Hoyt dramas in the stock 
company field. 


Mansfield and Drew 


RICHARD MANSFIELD, then the 
undisputed leader in American theatric- 
als, had a most elaborate répertoire of 
nine plays, only one of which, “Castle 
Sombras,” was a novelty and this was 
not very successful. The others were 
“Beau Brummell,” “A Parisian Ro- 
mance,” “Prince Karl,” “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” “Arms and the Man,” “The 
Scarlet Letter,” “Richard III” and 
“The Merchant of Venice.” His wife, 
Beatrice Cameron, was his leading wom- 
an, though in one or two of the older 
plays she retired in favor of Edith 
Evelyn. 

John Drew, with Maude Adams in 
her last year as his leading woman, was 
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seen in “Rosemary,” generally conceded 
to be one of the most attractive plays 
in which he has starred. Arthur Byron, 
D. H. Harkins, Harry Harwood and 
Ethel Barrymore, then a comparative 
beginner, were also in the cast. It is an 
odd whirligig of time that should bring 
about such a situation as Miss Barry- 
more’s leaving the cast of this play just 
before the season’s close in order to: go 
to London with the “Secret Service” 
company, her successor in Mr.. Drew’s 
support being a society amateur, Kath- 
erine Brady Harris. On September 1st, 
last, Miss Barrymore’s younger brother, 
John, married Katherine Corri Harris, 
who is the daughter of the society- 
actress who fourteen years previous had 
stepped into the professional shoes of 
her son-in-law’s sister ! 

Georgia Cayvan, destined for much 
sorrow and disappointment, was mak- 
ing an unsuccessful bid for stellar hon- 
ors, her plays being “Mary Pennington, 
Spinster” and a revival of “Squire 
Kate,” in which she had acted during 
her Lyceum days. Probably because she 
had been out of the public eye for two 
years—and that’s a long, long time in 
the world of powder and grease-paint— 
and an unhappy selection of plays, Miss 
Cayvan met with little appreciation at 
the hands of our theatre-goers and she 
retired from the stage, her last public 
appearance being May 30, 1897, at the 
Coates Opera House, Kansas City. 


Miss Mather and Mrs. Fiske 


MARGARET MATHER, who was 
so soon to cross the great divide, was 
another popular player who returned to 
professional activity that year, this after 
an absence of four years from the stage. 
She re-appeared at Wallack’s in January 
in a most elaborate revival of “Cymbel- 
ine,” the production costing thousands 
of dollars, and achieved no little success 
during a run of three weeks. Included 
in Miss Mather’s support were a number 
of notable names, chief among which 
were Mrs. Thomas Barry, Florence 
Wallack, E. J. Henley, William Court- 
leigh, Joseph Kilgour, William Red- 
mund, H. A. Weaver, Albert Bruning, 
William McVay and J. Henry Kolker. 











A further tribute to time’s tricks was 
the bringing together again of the last 
three mentioned this past year when 
they appeared with The New Theatre 
Company. This after fourteen years! 

Mrs. Fiske doubtless looks back upon 
this particular season with feelings of 
the keenest triumph and pleasure, for it 
saw her take her place as our foremost 
feminine player, this through her por- 
trayal of Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
Earlier that year, she toured the South 
in two of her old plays, “The Right to 
Happiness” and “Cesarine,” but she 
rightfully came into her own when she 
appeared in New York at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, as the heroine of the 
Hardy story, March 2, 1897. She en- 
joyed a run of ten weeks, during which 
time she was heaped with praise upon 
all sides, and since then she has held a 
place second to none among American 
players. The original cast of “Tess” in- 
cluded such names as Charles Coghlan, 
Edward M. Bell, John Jack, Alfred 
Hickman, Wilfred North, Annie Irish, 
Mary E. Barker, Bijou Fernandez and 
Alice Pierce. 

Otis Skinner, upon the other hand, 
was still denied stellar acceptance at the 
hands. of New York theatre-goers 
though he was greatly appreciated 
throughout the country. He was offer- 
ing a répertoire which consisted of* a 
new romantic drama, “A Soldier of For- 
tune,” a special production of Fitch’s 
“His Grace de Grammont” and his regu- 
lar favorites, “Hamlet,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Richard III,” “Katherine and Petru- 
chio” and “The Lady of Lyons.” Fred- 
erick Mosley was his leading man and 
the feminine leads were shared by Sarah 
Truax, who was Portia, Katherine and 
Pauline, and Maude Durbin, who a year 
previously had become Mrs, Skinner, as 
Juliet and Ophelia. 


Spiritisme 


MAURICE BARRYMORE had an 
interesting, if not an especially profit- 
able year of it, beginning with a star- 
ring tour. In a play written by himself, 
“Roaring Dick and Co.,” and with a 
cast which included Edith Crane, Eva 
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Vincent, W. J. Le Moyne and C, Leslie 
Allen, he managed to breast the wave 
for about three months, but his play 
proved too light-waisted for public in- 
terest. He was then seen at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre as the hero in Sar- 
dou’s “‘Spiritisme” and when this was 
withdrawn, he created a positive stir 
by appearing in vaudeville, for it had 
not then become a common occurrence 
for our leading actors to invade that 
field of amusement. His offering was 
Augustus Thomas’ playlet, “A Man of 
the World,” in which he was supported 
by his wife, Mary Floyd, Joseph A. 
Reilly and Morgan Coman. (Mr. Barry- 
more first played this piece at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre, October 30, 1889, 
as a curtain-raiser to “Aunt Jack” and 
the cast then consisted of Nannie Crad- 
dock, Walden Ramsey and Harry 
Woodruff.) His vaudeville invasion was 
most successful and there was quite a 
demand for his services. 

“Spiritisme,” by the way, was an un- 
fortunate Sardou affair, languishing 
away for three brief weeks at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre. A glance at the un- 
usually strong cast provided for that 
piece reveals several interesting things. 
First, that besides Mr. Barrymore, both 
Nelson Wheatcroft and William F. 
Owen have died; J. H. Gilmour, 
Blanche Burton and Margaret Robin- 
son have each retired from the stage; 
Virginia Harned has not been partic- 
ularly happy in her professional work 
within recent seasons, and both Victor 
Moore and George W. Howard have 
made vast strides forward, the former 
playing the smallest réle in the piece. 
Fritz Williams and Charles Harbury are 
still in the arena, about as much so as 
they were then, while the one consistent, 
progressive member of the company 
seems to have been Olive Oliver, who 
this season has been doing some excel- 
lent work at The New Theatre, notably 
her portrayal of Veronika in “The Pi- 
per.” That season was a very busy one 
for Miss Oliver, for besides this, she 
was also with E. M. and Joseph Holland 
in “A Social Highwayman” and “A Su- 
perfluous Husband” and played Nerissa 
to the Shylock of Frederick Warde in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” 
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Bertha Galland was just beginning to 
make herself heard in the land, she and 
George Edgar starring through New 
England, with Eugene Ormonde and 
Eleanor Carey prominent in their sup- 
port, their offering being selected scenes 
from the classics—‘“‘Macbeth,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Othello,” “The School for 
Scandal” and “Leah the Forsaken.” 


Shakespeare in Fashion 


INCIDENTALLY, the so-called 
“legitimate” drama had its innings in a 
most flourishing manner, particularly 
through the South and West, where the 
Bard of Avon has always met with cor- 
dial appreciation. Louis James, with a 
supporting company which included Al- 
ma Kruger, Irene Everett, Aphie 
Hendricks, Guy Lindsay, Thomas Cof- 
fin Cooke, James Du Sang and John 
Steppling, was managed by the now 
well-known firm of Wagenhals and 
Kemper, both of whom were then en- 
gaged in the dual capacity of acting and 
managing, Mr. Wagenhals appearing 
under the stage name of “W. A. Lin- 
coln,” and the répertoire was “Othello,” 
“Julius Cesar,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Hamlet,” “Spartacus” and a new play, 
“My Lord and Some Ladies.” 

Frederick Warde traveled over his 
regular territory, offering a répertoire 
of five plays, these being “King Lear,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “Richard 
III,” “Henry IV,” and “Damon and 
Pythias ;’ a few of the players in his 
support were Florence Wilburham, 
Marcia Treadwell, Constance Williams, 
Beverly Turner, Charles W. Sutton, 
Harry C. Barton and Ernest Warde. 

Walter Whiteside, who was then par- 
ticularly beloved through the Middle 
West, confined his talents to “Othello,” 
“Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Richelieu” and “Eugene Aram,” his 
leading support being contributed by 
Lucia Moore and Charles D. Herman. 
Tt was not until he abandoned plays of 
this character that this actor met with 
the appreciation his talents then entitled 
him to and these days he is 2 strong ad- 
vocate of the Zangwill drama, as exem- 
plified in “The Melting Pot.” 

Thomas W. Keene was the most en- 
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ergetic of all, his list of plays being a 
stupendous one—consisting of “Othel- 
lo,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “Ham- 
let,” “Julius Cesar,” “Richard III,” 
“Louis XI,” “Virginius” and “Riche- 
lieu” —which meant a change of bill at 
every performance each week! Charles 
B. Hanford, Carl Ahrendt, Mary Tim- 
berman and Sarah A. Baker helped him 
in his labors. 


Early Work of Present Day Favorites 


JAMES YOUNG, with Rida Louise 
Johnson, who afterwards married and 
divorced him and is now well-known as 
a dramatist, playing the leads, toured 
the small cities in “Hamlet,” “The Lady 
of Lyons” and “David Garrick,” and 
Elihu R. Spencer, with his wife, Isabel 
Pengra, also favored the minor cities in 
“Othello,” “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“The Merchant of Venice.” 

Modjeska and Joseph MHaworth 
toured the Pacific Coast for a brief pe- 
riod in “Magda” and “Mary Stuart,” 
and Creston Clarke confined himself to 
a new play, “The Last of His Race,” 
and such musty ones as “Richelieu,” 
“The Fool’s Revenge” and “The Lady 
of Lyons.” Rhea, with Edmund Breese 
as her leading man, had one Shake- 
spearean offering, “The Merchant of 
Venice,” and three romantic dramas, 
“Nell Gwynne” (in which Ada Rehan 
afterward starred, under the title of 
“Sweet Nell of Old Drury”), “Joseph- 
ine, Empress of the French,’ and 
“Mary, Queen of Scots.” 

It is more than any mere coincidence 
that out of this list of ten stars, each 
of whom was devoting himself to 
practically the same style of entertain- 
ment, that to-day only one of them, 
Frederick Warde, is still in the same 
field, starring this season first in “Timon 
of Athens” and now in “Julius Cesar.” 
It is almost appalling to record that no 
less than six of them have since died, 
James, Keene, Haworth, Clarke, Mod- 
jeska and Rhea, and Mr. Spencer has 
retired from the stage. Mr. Whiteside, 
as above, has embraced the modern 
drama and Mr. Young now acts in 
vaudeville. 

Furthermore, four of our leading 























stars then, who were engaged in dramas 
of much the same school, have also 
since played their last role upon the 
world’s stage, these being Joseph Jef- 
ferson in “Rip Van Winkle,” “The 
Cricket on the Hearth” and “Lend Me 
Five Shillings,” Stuart Robson in “Mrs. 
Ponderbury’s Past” and “The Jucklins,” 
Sol Smith Russell in “A Bachelor’s 
Romance” and Roland Reed in “The 
Wrong Mr. Wright” and “The Poli- 
tician.” Add to this that Mr. Robson 
and Mr. Reed had co-stars in Madame 
Janauschek and Isadore Rush respec- 
tively, both of whom died within a 
month of each other in 1904. 


Stars Less Common Than Now 


THE starring habit had not become 
quite so flagrant at this time; an actor 
had to qualify with experience and 
ability rather than a fresh personality ; 
and these favorites of to-day were 


playing then as follows: E. H. 
Sothern in “An Enemy to the 
King,” Nat C. Goodwin in “An 


American Citizen,” William H. Crane 
in “The Governor of Kentucky” and “A 
Fool of Fortune,” Chauncey Olcott in 
“Sweet Innescarra,”’ Andrew Mack in 
‘Myles Aroon,” Francis Wilson in 
“Half a King,” De Wolf Hopper in “El 
Capitan” (with his then wife, Edna 
Wallace Hopper, and her matrimonial 
successor, Nella Bergen, both in the 
cast), Frank Daniels in “The Wizard 
of the Nile,” .Mrs. Leslie Carter 
in “The Heart of Maryland” and 
May Irwin in “Courted into Court.” 
Three new stars made their ap- 
pearance upon the horizon—Annie 
Russell in “The Mysterious Mr. Bugle,” 
Henry Miller in “Heartsease” and Wil- 
ton Lackaye, with Marie Wainwright as 
his leading woman, in “Dr. Belgraff.” 
Fanny Davenport was making her fare- 
well tour in the Sardou dramas, “Fe- 
dora,” “La Tosca” and “Gismonda,” 
and Robert Mantell tried out a new play, 
“A Gentleman from Gascony,” along 
with his regular répertoire—“A Face in 
the Moonlight,” “The Corsican Broth- 
ers,” “Monbars,” “Othello” and “Romeo 
and Juliet.” His wife, Charlotte Beh- 
rens, who died the following year, 
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was his leading woman and included in 
his support was Virginia Tracy, who 
has since become probably our best- 
known writer of stage fiction. James 
O’Neill offered “Monte Cristo,” “Vir- 
ginius,” “Richelieu” and “Hamlet” and 
it might interest you to know that the 
respective roles of Mercedes, Virginia, 
Julie De Mortimer and Ophelia were 
played by a rising young actress, named 
Margaret Anglin. 


Work of the Stock Companies 


THE Empire Theatre Company, with 
its amazing array of talent, toured from 
San Francisco to Boston, including a 
New York run of six months. On tour 
they offered “Bohemia,” “The Benefit 
of the Doubt,” “Marriage,” “Liberty 
Hall” and “Sowing the Wind,” while 
their metropolitan season was devoted 
exclusively to “Under the Red Robe.” 
The list of players that season included 
William Faversham, Robert Edeson, 
J. E. Dodson, Ferdinand Gottschalk, 
W. H. Crompton, Jameson Lee Finney, 
E. Y. Backus, Viola Allen, Elsie de 
Wolfe, May Robson, Ida Conquest, 
Agnes Miller, Annie Irish and Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen—probably as strong 
a cast of actors as could be assembled 
anywhere. 

The Lyceum Theatre Company of- 
fered an unusually dull list of plays, 
none of which made any lasting impres- 
sion; these were “The Courtship of 
Leonie,” “The Late Mr. Castello,” a 
one-act play, “The Wife of Willough- 
by,” “The First Gentleman of Europe” 
and “The Mayflower.” The roster of the 
company was made up of James K. 
Hackett, Edward Morgan, Frank Mills, 
Felix Morris, Charles Walcot, Joseph 
Wheelock, Jr., Mary Mannering (who 
made her first appearance in this coun- 
try then); Elizabeth Tyree, Marie D. 
Shotwell, Katherine Florence and Mrs. 
Charles Walcot, with Mrs. Whiffen, 
transferred from the Empire forces. 

The Frawley Stock Company was a 
household institution in cities west of 
Denver, playing a répertoire of estab- 
lished plays at popular prices. This 
company spent the three summer 
months in San Francisco and toured the 
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remaining time. T. Daniel Frawley, 
who now concerns himself with acting 
instead of managing, was the guiding 
spirit, and the plays they presented on 
tour were “The Two Escutcheons,” 
“The Highest Bidder,” “The Railroad 
of Love,” “The Great Unknown,” “The 
Charity Ball” and “The Ensign.” Just 
imagine a company of this sort, in 
which could be found such names as: 
Blanche Bates, who that season 
achieved the position of permanent 
leading woman of the organization, her 
predecessors being Jane Kennark, Mar- 
garet Craven and Maxine Elliot; 
Frank Worthing, Maclyn Arbuckle, 
Frederick Perry, William Lewers, 
Harry Corson Clarke, Wilson Enos, 
George Bosworth, Madge Carr Cooke, 
Hope Ross, Lansing Rowan and Phosa 
McAllister. During the San Francisco 
season of 1897 the company was aug- 
mented by players like Theodore Hamil- 
ton, Francis Carlyle, Thomas W. Ross, 
J. M. Colville, Eleanor Moretti, Gladys 
Wallis and Georgia Busby. Certainly 
this was an organization of splendid 


standards and a pity it is that we have 
nothing like it these days. 


A few haphazard observations, 
gathered here and there, of the season 
of 1896-97, are bound to prove interest- 
ing, revealing much that you probably 
never knew or have by now forgotten. 


Début of Anna Held 


FOR instance, Anna Held, boomed 
like a circus (shades of the milk bath 
story!), was a newcomer in our midst, 
being a special variety feature in the 
second act of “A Parlor Match,” which 
Charles E. Evans and William F. Hoey 
revived. She created quite a sensation, 
and New Yorkers went wild over her 
singing the song, “Play with Me.” 
Four popular child actresses who have 
disproved the familiar adage about their 
non-development, were Mabel and Edith 
Taliaferro, who were acting respectively 
with Chauncey Olcott in “Sweet In- 
mescarra” and James A. Herne in 
“Shore Acres” and Irene Franklin and 
‘Anna Laughlin, both of whom were 
singing songs in vaudeville. Edna May 
Pettie (who appeared the next year in 
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“The Belle of New York”) had not then 
lost the family patronymic, appearing 
in two Broadway productions, at Ham- 
merstein’s Olympia Theatre as Clairette 
Styrberg in “Santa Maria,” and at 
Hoyt’s Theatre as Calliope Ayres in “A 
Contented Woman.” 

Arnold Daly must certainly have 
given a capital performance of Cham- 
bers in “Pudd’nhead Wilson,” but he 
left the cast before the -season’s close 
(he had the habit even in those days!) 
and was seen with William Barry in 
“John Bradley’s Money.” He spent the 
summer with the Giffen-Neill Stock in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, where his 
répertoire of parts was nothing if not 
interesting, consisting of Gordon Key 
in “A Social Highwayman,” Algernon 
Maxwell in “The Gray Mare,” Jack 
Ralston in “Jim the Penman,” Dr. Jack- 
son in “Doris,” Gibson in “The Private 
Secretary,” Mr. Gardner in “Captain 
Swift,” Augustus McSnath in “All the 
Comforts of Home” and Ned Moreland 
in “Incog.” 

Rose Stahl was leading lady of the 
Savoy Theatre Stock in Lowell, Mass., 
lending her talents to happy things like 
“Camille,” “The Lady of Lyons” and 
“Led Astray,” and included in the 
company was an ambitious young actor 
named James Forbes. Ten years later 
these two were brought together again, 
she as star and he as author of “The 
Chorus Lady.” 


Students Who Have Been Graduated 
to Fame 


AT THE American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, there were two very 
promising senior students who especially 
distinguished themselves by their work 
in the first production in this country of 
José Echegaray’s “Mariana,” which 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Margaret 
Anglin afterward played here. The two 
students were F. Garrett Lewis and 
Florence Kahn. Aside from her Chorus 
in “Henry V” with Richard Mansfield, 
Miss Kahn did little to justify her early 
promise and about a year ago she re- 
tired from the stage when she married 
Max Beerbohm in London. Garrett 
Lewis, however, has made a steady pro- 












gression, appearing upon the play-bills 
now as Frederick G. Lewis; this season 
with the Sothern-Marlowe combination, 
he is cast for Orlando, Macduff, Mer- 
cutio, Lucentio, Bassanio, Orsino and 
Horatio, In a one-night stand aggrega- 
tion of “Peck’s Bad Boy,” with Dot 
Karroll in the title part, there appeared 
in one of the réles a buxom, blonde 
young girl who also did a specialty 
during the action of the piece, 
her name appearing upon the bills 
as Louise Kerlin. And to think 
that this same young person is 
now almost a co-star with De Wolf 
Hopper in “A Matinée Idol!” These 
days we know her as Louise Dresser, 
she having dropped the family name for 
the more euphonious one suggested by 
the late well-known song writer, Paul 
Dresser. 

Marie Cahill, who would probably 
have died in a fit of laughter if any one 
had dared to suggest the achievement 
of her present fame, was engaged in no 
less than three productions, “The Gold 
Bug,” which died a speedy death; “Ex- 
celsior, Jr.,” in which she succeeded Fay 
Templeton; and “The Lady Slavey,” 
where she stepped into Marie Dressler’s 
shoes. Marion Abbott was another busy 
player at the time, first touring with 
Crane in “The Governor of Kentucky ;” 
then temporarily succeeding Agnes 
Booth when illness compelled that ac- 
tress to relinquish the title rdle in “The 
Sporting Duchess;” next came Mrs. 
Beekman-Streete in “My Friend from 
India,” with William Collier, and finally 
with Odell Williams in “The Alder- 
man.” Mary Hampton was at Hoyt’s in 
“The Long Strike,” with J. H. Stod- 
dart; next in “The Two Little Va- 
grants;” then with Sothern in “An 
Enemy to the King,” and with the 
Giffen-Neill Stock in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


Minors Who Have Become Principals 


BLANCHE WALSH appeared with 
A. M. Palmer’s company in “Hearts- 
ease”—this before Henry Miller starred 
in the piece—in a melodrama, “Straight 
from the Heart” and in “Secret Ser- 
vice” in London. Eleanor Moretti de- 
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voted the season to “Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,” with E. M. and Joseph Hol- 
land in “Dr. Claudius” and the Frawley 
Stock. Bijou Fernandez, who has re- 
tired from the stage for good and all, 
had four positions during the year—in 
“Under the Polar Star,” “The Gay Mr. 
Lightfoot,” “Straight from the Heart” 
and with Mrs, Fiske in “Tess.” Fritz 
Williams was in “The Liar,” “Spirit- 
isme” and “Never Again;” Frank 
Keenan was with Lathrop’s Stock, 
Providence, in “A Contented Woman” 
and “A Texas Steer;” Guy Standing 
was in “Sue,” “La Falote,” a musical 
fizzle, and “The Mysterious Mr. 
Bugle;” and William Collier and Louise 
Allen were first on tour in “Miss Phila- 
delphia” and then appeared in New 
York in “My Friend from India” and 
“The Man from Mexico.” 

For the benefit of future stage his- 
torians, here is an interesting news- 
paper clipping which I accidently 
happened upon the other day: 

The infant daughter of E. M. Holland 
was baptized at “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” on November Ist 
(1896) in the presence of the Holland 
company. 

My, my, we do live in a rapid age 
and this same “infant daughter” is now 
numbered among the actively engaged 
adult professionals, for Miss Edna 
Milton Holland made her stage début 
on January 7 last, appearing with The 
New Theatre Company as one of the 
guests in the ball-room scene in “Van- 
ity Fair.” She has since appeared as the 
Joy of Being Good in “The Blue Bird,” 
as one of the village women in “The 
Piper” and as an Jndian maiden in “The 
Arrow Maker.” She is an unusually 
pretty girl and, if for no other reason, 
as the “E. M. Holland” of the coming 
generation, she well deserves watching. 

There were no less than a round 
half-dozen stage weddings that season, 
only two of which, more’s the pity, have 
withstood the onslaught of time, these 
being R. D. MacLean (Rezin Davis 
Shepherd) and Odette Tyler (Elizabeth 
Lee Kirkland), who were married on 
April 1, and eighteen days later the well- 
known theatrical manager, William G. 
Smythe, espoused the first leading 
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woman of the Empire Theatre Com- 
pany, Sydney Armstrong. Mr. and Mrs. 
Shepherd and Mrs. Smythe retired to 
private life some years ago, while Mr. 
Smythe is affiliated with the Belasco 
offices. 


Matrimonial Adventures 


THE four matrimonial crafts which 
foundered upon the rocks of discord 
were those of E. H. Sothern and Vir- 
ginia Harned, who were married in 
Philadelphia, December 3; Guy Bates 
Post and Sarah Truax, who married in 
- San Francisco on April 17, while both 
were members of Otis Skinner’s com- 
pany; Charles Van Studdiford, in no 
Way associated with the stage, and 
Gracia Quive, who became one in Chi- 
cago on April 27; while the most ro- 
mantic marriage of all was that of James 
K. Hackett and Mary Mannering, 
which occurred in New York, at the 
New Amsterdam Hotel, on May 2, two 
days before the announcement of their 
betrothal appeared in the public press. 
At the time the groom was ill with ty- 
phoid fever and Miss Mannering was 
nursing him through the attack. 

Six more marriages among stage folk 
that particular season, each of which re- 
sulted happily, were Maurice Camp- 
bell and Henrietta Crosman, who were 
married in New York in October; 
George E. Crater, Jr. (brother to Allene 
Crater, now Mrs. Fred Stone) and 
Esther Tittell, one of the three popu- 
lar Tittell sisters, became one in Denver 
December 10; Joseph M. Weber, of 
the team of Weber and Fields, who 
married a non-professional, Lillian 
Friedmann, in New York on January 
3; Louis Hartman and Belle Gold, the 
soubrette, were married in Jersey City 
on January 27; Amy Busby abandoned 
what promised to be a distinguished 
stage career on March 19—at which 
time she became the wife of Eugene H. 
Lewis, a New York broker, who died 
several years ago; and Grace Kimball, 
so long leading woman with E. H. 
Sothern, and Anthony D. MacGuire, 
who were married in New York on May 
8. Altogether it was a year rich in matri- 
monial events. 
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There was a young actress in a trav- 
eling company of “Charley’s Aunt” 
whose pronounced type of blond beauty 
had begun to attract some attention, 
though slight mention was made of her 
acting abilities. Later on in the season, 
this young woman was transferred to 
another Frohman road attraction, “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” in which she 
played the rdle of Lucy Hawksworth, 
and from that time forward she 
made a steady progression in her stage 
career, nowadays being the wife of one 
of our best known managers and a star 
of the first magnitude. Her name is 
Grace George. 


The Margaret Mayo of 1897 


INCIDENTALLY, the same “Char- 
ley’s Aunt” company had another young 
woman in the cast who was ultimately 
destined to reach the high places in the 
stage world, though not upon the score 
of her acting. Rather coincidentally, 
when she abandoned that profession, 
she was appearing with Miss George in 
“Pretty Peggy”’—since when, as the 
author of “Polly of the Circus” and 
“Baby Mine,” there has been no play- 
wright of her sex quite so successful 
as Margaret Mayo. 

Henry Woodruff was a junior at 
Harvard that season, having laid aside 
his stage career for the time being, in 
order to gain a college education. He 
appeared twice in public, however, at 
two special matinées in Boston, the 
first occurring in December when he 
played two one-act pieces, “Mars’r 
Van,” by Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland 
and Emma Sheridan Fry, and “Chat- 
terton, the Dreamer,” by Mrs, Suther- 
land. He re-appeared again in April in 
two other plays from Mrs. Sutherland’s 
pen, “A Comedie Royall” and “Po’ 
White Trash.” He thus became imbued 
with the stage spirit before the comple- 
tion of his college course and that same 
April month, by a special arrangement 
with the Harvard faculty, he went to 
London with William Gillette and 
played Wilfred Varney in “Secret 
Service,” resuming his studies in the 
fall. Since then Mr. Woodruff has man- 
aged to keep himself pretty much in the 




















public eye, though in recent seasons 
New York has seen all too little of him. 

In addition to acquiring a husband in 
the person of Charles Van Studdiford, 
this season was one of no little import 
in the career of Gracia Quive, for on 
January lst, at a matinée performance, 
at the New National Theatre, Washing- 
ton, D. C., she received her first oppor- 
tunity to adorn the center of the stage, 
appearing with “The Bostonians,” and 
upon this occasion she was suddenly 
called upon to take Alice Nielsen’s place 
as Arline in “The Bohemian Girl,” ac- 
quitting herself with decided credit. 
Grace Van Studdiford has more than 
held her own since then. 


Turning Back Time’s Pages 


OH, IT’S the greatest fun to turn 
back time’s pages and observe just what 
a few of our present day favorites, now 
opulently successful, were doing the 
particular season in question. For in- 
stance, in the chorus of Lillian Russell’s 
company in “An American Beauty,” 
were two young women who were ulti- 
mately to come to the fore, one of them 
being Irene Bentley, who, now that she 
has become Mrs. Harry B. Smith, 
seems to have retired from the stage for 
good and all, while the other, Leonore 
Harris, having gamboled gaily in many 
musical comedies, has lately qualified 
for a place as a serious legitimate ac- 
tress—witness her work in two impor- 
tant productions last season, “Idols,” 
under W. N. Lawrence, and “The De- 
tective,” which William A. Brady pro- 
duced. There was a beautiful brown- 
eyed girl in De Wolf Hopper’s chorus 
in “El Capitan” who acted as under- 
study to Edna Wallace Hopper. She 
was of a demure type of beauty, and 
almost shy in her demeanor, with a 
talent for the stage which was evident 
even amid chorus surroundings. Three 
years later, her name ranked second to 
none in the world of musical comedy, 
and had she not found wealth and posi- 
tion as the wife of William Astor 
Chandler, we would probably still be 
paying homage at the feet of Minnie 
Ashley, whose retirement from the stage 
has left a vacancy which has practically 
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never been filled. Another favorite who 
preferred matrimony to a further stage 
career is Millie James, in those days to 
be found in the support of James J. 

Corbett in “A Naval Cadet.” 

George Foster Platt, whose work as 
producer at The New Theatre has won 
him a distinction peculiarly his own, 
and Florence Roberts, an actress who 
deserves: only the best, were both ap- 
pearing then in the support of Lewis 
Morrison in “Faust.” Included in 
Robert Hilliard’s support, then starring 
in “The Mummy,” were Raymond 
Hitchcock and Amelia Bingham. 

’ Only stop to consider the popularity 
nowadays of such musical comedy fa- 
vorites as Stella Mayhew, Mayme 
Gehrue, Eva Tanguay, Emma Janvier 
and Emma Carus. In 1896 Miss May- 
hew was playing a melodrama called 
“The Pulse of New York,” this being 
even before her long association with 
“On the Suwanee River ;” Miss Gehrue, 
along with her sister, Daisy, who has 
since married and left the stage, were 
dancing in “McSorley’s Twins;” Miss 
Tanguay, every bit as lively and ener- 
getic as now, was trouping around the 
country in “The Merry World;” Miss 
Janvier had a line or two in “Lost, 
Strayed or Stolen;” while Miss Carus, 
with a booming baritone voice that re- 
verberated in any sized theatre, was a 
conspicuously popular figure in a bur- 
lesque aggregation, managed by Gus 
Hill, known as the “Vanity Fair Bur- 
lesquers.” 


What They Did a Few Years Ago 


IN THE cast of “A Milk White 
Flag” were four characters grouped 
under the same modest, nameless title, 
Four Vivandiéres, who answered to the 
names of Aimée Angeles, Elfie Fay, 
Leah Angeles and Margaret MacDon- 
ald. Considering the fact that Richard 
Bennett, now successful in “The Deep 
Purple,” is upon the eve of a starring 
tour, it is fun to discover that he de- 
voted the season to three engagements, 
first on tour with a Number Two com- 
pany in “The Fatal Card,” then in “Miss 
Francis of Yale,” when that play was 
first produced; then he gamboled in 
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musical comedy, at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre in “One Round of Pleasure”— 
certainly a diversified season, Two of 
our present day most popular leading 
women, May Buckley and Margaret 
Dale, were acting in stock companies, 
respectively the Alcazar, San Francisco, 
and the Girard Avenue, Philadelphia ; 
while Louise Closser (this before she 
married Walter Hale) was just out of 
the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts and immensely proud of herself 
for getting such an important part as 
Mary Lovelot in “The Great Diamond 
Robbery.” 

Those two prime favorites of to-day, 
Nat M. Wills and Rose Melville, were 
both to be found in the cast of the same 
piece, “The Prodigal Father,” probably 
neither one of them dreaming of the 
success that lay ahead of them. Amelia 
Gardner, whose popularity increases 
with each new part, her latest success 
being with John Mason in “As a Man 
Thinks,” was on tour with Clay 
Clement in “The New Dominion,” and 
Marcia Van Dresser—had you known 


what she looked like—you could 
have picked out from among the 
chorus girls in “The Bostonians.” 


George Nash was playing Mr. Paul in 
“Chimmie Fadden,” Allene Crater was 
in “A Parlor Match,” Sadie Martinot 
(where is Miss Martinot nowadays?) 
divided the time between “The Gay 
Parisians” and “Excelsior, Jr.,” Wil- 
liam McVay, before joining Margaret 
Mather in “Cymbeline,” was in “In Old 
Kentucky,” the cast of which piece also 
included a promising newcomer, Mary 
Hall, now a popular stock leading 
woman. Joseph Cawthorn was principal 
comedian with Corinne in “Hendrick 
Hudson, Jr.;” George W. Parsons was 
in “A Texas Steer;” and the Rogers 
Brothers were cutting capers in vaude- 
ville. 
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Stars of Yesteryear 


TWO tremendous favorites, who soon 
afterward dropped from sight, were 
Cissy Fitzgerald, then starring in “The 
Foundling,” and Marie Jansen, who 
divided her time between “A Florida 
Enchantment” and “A Stranger in New 
York.” Lucy Carr Shaw, a sister of 
George Bernard Shaw, made- her 
American début, appearing here in the 
unsuccessful opera, “Shamus O’Brien,” 
and George W. Monroe was starring in 
“A Happy Little Home,” which was 
written by the now distinguished dram- 
atist, Charles Klein. Maggie Cline was 
battling for stellar fame in a piece 
called “On Broadway,” and Madge 
Lessing was the toast of the hour as 
Jack in “Jack and the Beanstalk.” Truly 
Shattuck, now popular in, “Alma, 
Where Do You Live,” appeared for the 
first time upon a New York stage, in 
September, 1896, at Tony Pastor’s 
Theatre, doing a “sister act” in con- 
junction with Lillian Leslie, and they 
became favorites at once. But what has 
become of Miss Leslie? 

The stage début of Alice Brady this 
season in “The Balkan Princess” recalls 
to mind that she was only five years of 
age at the time of her mother’s death, 
the first Mrs. William A. Brady, which 
occurred in New York City upon the 
last day of the year 1896, 

It is also interesting to recall that in 
those days David Warfield was popular 
in the extravaganza field, such as “In 
Gay New York” and “The Whirl of the 
Town;” that Maxine Elliot secured a 
divorce from her first husband, George 
A. McDermott; that Beatrice Herford 
made her début as a professional mono- 
logist; that Alice Nielsen scored her 
first New York hit, with The Bos- 
tonians as Yvonne in “The Serenade” — 
and there you are! 
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MR. WOLF comes to the surface again with a catch of pearl anecdotes from the stream 
of life that flows so swiftly along the canyon of Broadway. As the foremost theatrical 
journalist in America he knows and is known by all the leading figures in the footlight 


world, 


T IS all over but recovering the lost 
weight and retouching the hair 
where it turned white—William 

Collier has made an _ after-dinner 
speech, 

No matter that William died every 
form of every allotted feline death 
long before the ordeal; no matter that 
he now considers the Inquisition 
chamber a mere playground compared 
with a banquet hall; no matter that 
the words he uttered fell from the 
lips of a man long since frozen, be- 
numbed and nerveless from torture— 
he did make that speech. 

Hooray! Eureka! Excelsior! and 
bully for Collier! 

The occasion, of course, was the 
dinner tendered to Mr. Collier at the 
Hotel Astor by that ever hungry band 
of Friars. Not that Collier never had 
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spoken in public before. It’s his regu- 
lar mode of making a living. And he 
has, when necessity urged, even gone 
before a curtain and voiced his thanks 
for the clamor of an appreciative au- 
dience. But to rise right up in his 
seat at a banquet table and respond 
to “Our honored guest, William Col- 
lier”—that was another matter. 

Collier says now that he accepted 
the invitation when in a state of apha- 
sia. Also he believes that drugs, 
duress, undue influence and hypno- 
tism were employed before he was led 
astray from the path of sanity. At any 
rate, he consented to the sacrifice, and 
the Friars proceeded with their prep- 
arations. It was not until a week be- 
fore the date of the dinner that the 
awfulness of the situation dawned up- 
on the comedian. 
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His first thought was to commit suicide. Such an 
act, however, would have caused his name to appear 
in the newspapers, and, being an actor, of course, he 
dreaded publicity. His next idea was to feign illness 
or contract lockjaw on the day of the dinner, but Mrs. 
Collier pooh-poohed that subterfuge. In despair he 
turned to George M. Cohan, chosen by the Friars as 
the agent te introduce him at the dinner, and the latter 
promised to help. Cohan suggested a course of training 
that included translations of Cicero and Demosthenes, 
Marc Antony’s funeral oration, Joe Miller’s Joke Book, 
deep breathing exercises and throat sprays. 

Every day Cohan met Collier and gave him a rehears- 
al. He taught him to rise from his seat gracefully, to ap- 
pear nonchalant while the applause was dying away, 
the formal manner in which to begin his remarks and 
the most effective style of gesturing. During this peri- 
od, henchmen of Cohan’s were warning Collier in tones 
of confidence that the Friars’ banqueting crowd was a 
set of steel-hearted ruffians who would not hesitate to 
commit assault and battery if he did not entertain them. 

This constant nagging and the anxiety attendant up- } 
on the forthcoming event nearly drove Collier into a 
state of nervous collapse. He aged perceptibly during 
the week. From a glib, ebullient, dapper young man, he 
became trembling, halting and wild-eyed. At length 
came the Saturday night before the dinner. Cohan said 
that it must be devoted to “dress rehearsals.” 

He took Collier in tow immediately after the latter’s 
performance of “The Dictator” and “rehearsed” his 
fellow actor throughout the night. They “rehearsed” 
at Martin’s until the waiters went home, they “re- 
| Wai hearsed” at Churchill’s until even the proprietor of that 

fl) . place was eager to shut shop, and they “rehearsed” at 
the Café Madrid where an all-night license is in force. 

At daybreak Cohan deposited his pupil in front of 
the latter’s apartment, rang the bell and whizzed away 
in a taxicab. But he had not yet finished. Patiently 
awaiting an hour when he was sure that Mrs, Collier 
would be up and her husband still deep in slumber, 
he telephoned to the Collier home. 

“Tell Willie, when he gets up,” he said, “that he it 
needn’t worry about his speech, after all. The Hotel 
Astor burned to the ground last night, and there wont 
be any dinner.” 

And that was the joyous message conveyed to Collier 
by his wife when, still heavy-eyed, he came out of the 
trance following his night of “rehearsals.” 

Now, William Collier is not normally a firebug, but 
when he heard that the Hotel Astor had been destroyed 
he gave a whoop that jarred sadly on the Sabbath quiet. 
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It was hours later when the terrible truth that he 
had been hoaxed dawned upon him. The awakening 
was cruel, and Collier arrived at the Hotel Astor that 
night but a mere shadow of the blithe young man who 
had accepted the invitation a month previously. 

But he delivered his speech, and it was a good one, 
even if Lew Fields did shout, “Author, Author,” at 
its conclusion, 




















































ROTTEN CITY QUARTET REVIVED 


THE same gathering was memorable for another 
momentous event—the revival of the Rotten City 
Quartet. 

The Rotten City Quartet was organized on the spur 
of the moment about three years ago, at an outing of 
an assemblage of theatrical and newspaper folk, 
known for no reason in the world as the Twenty-Three 
Club. 

Jack Gardner, now with the “Madame Sherry” com- 
pany, was its first tenor; Walter Moore, a lithographer 
and friend of the profession, elected himself second 
tenor; Sam H, Harris became the baritone solely be- 
cause a baritone was needed, and Jack M. Welch pre- 
empted the place of basso. 

Channing Pollock, The Green Book Album’s distin- 
guished play-reviewer, in some inconceivable manner 
wriggled his way into the position of substitute basso; 
but as Welch never was absent from the quartet's 
sessions, Pollock usually chimed in with his boiler plate 
tones, regardless of protests, thereby making the choir 
a quintet. 

After sundry concerts perpetrated at banquets, out- 
ings and clam-bakes immune from police interference, 
the quartet dispersed, and nothing was heard of it for 
more than a year, until it was announced in the vaude- 
ville bill following the dinner to Collier. 

The quartet proved to be as bad as ever, and after 
two selections was ignominiously hooted from the 
stage. 





CHORUS GIRL REPARTEE 


CIRCUMSTANCES and a shameless willingness to 
be an author provided the price was right, have 
brought me recently into close contact with the Folies 
Bergere, Manhattan’s latest and gayest theatre. In the 
course of my more intimate association with the mis- 
sion of the institution I encountered several sidelights 
on chorus girl life that seem to me worthy of record 
in these Chronicles. 

In Atlantic City, during the week of performances, 
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preliminary to the regular opening at the Folies Ber- 
gere, it became necessary for George Marion, the stage 
director, to make a temporary change in one of the mi- 
nor réles. The revue “Hell” contained a “bit” of a few 
speaking lines which had been entrusted to Estelle 
Richmond, the most gorgeous of the many dazzling 
show girls. At the performances Miss Richmond had 
acquitted herself creditably, but unfortunately had been 
taken ill, and Marion was forced to seek a substitute. 

There was in the company an extremely haughty and 
self-satisfied young woman, named Gerard, whose chief 
function was to carry a banner and answer “Here” in 
the March of the Clubs when the Army and Navy Club 
was announced. She was about Miss Richmond’s 
height and with an eye to the costuming, Marion se- 
lected her for Miss Richmond’s understudy. At a morn- 
ing rehearsal he recited to her the few lines, and asked 
her to repeat them. When this process had been con- 
tinued for ten minutes Marion said: 

“There, I guess you have them all right. Now be 
ready for your cue at the performance to-night and 
don’t forget them.” 

But Miss Gerard seemed to hesitate. 

“One moment, Mr. Marion,” she said, as he turned 
away to resume the more important part of the re- 
hearsal. “Am I to have this part permanently ?” 

“As to that I can’t say,” replied Marion. “Miss Rich- 
mond, who has been speaking these lines, is very ill. 
Let’s see how you do to-night. If you deliver the lines 
well, perhaps they will be yours for all time.” 

“Well,” snapped Miss Gerard, “we must have an un- 
derstanding on the matter. I sha’n’t take the part unless 
I am to have it regularly. I will not be an understudy 
to a chorus girl!” 


A CHORUS GIRL’S LAMENT 


IN THE same aggregation of embryonic Fritzi 
Scheffs there were a number during that preparatory 
week who were afflicited with the tortures of tight 
shoes, As is usual in the preliminary stages of a mus- 
ical-comedy production, the measurements of the boots 
and slippers, distributed more or less at random among 
the coryphées, did not correspond with nature’s sta- 
tistics. Consequently, many of the young women hob- 
bled and limped painfully through dress rehearsals, 
pending the hour of re-fitting and re-adjustment. 

During a lull in a rehearsal one morning a very pret- 
ty little brunette with sparkling brown eyes sat on a 
pile of scenery in the first entrance, sobbing softly to 
herself, She held one foot in her hands, glancing at it 
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Finally the pain became so acute that she could no 
longer restrain herself. Choking down a great sob, she 
snapped: 

“I wonder what blonde wished these on me.” 


THIS “BROILER” QUALIFIED 


IN THE Folies Bergere show, which includes an 
elaborate ballet, there is a series of marches. Through- 
out the long day and away into the night during the 
rehearsal period, Sig. Curti, the imported ballet-master, 
seemed eternally to be drilling his charges. The march 
step became almost a habit with the young women, 
and even in periods of rest many of them continued 
unwittingly to mark time. 

One of the big ensembles included a march in cum- 
bersome steel armor. Sixteen chorus girls had labori- 
ously gone through its convolutions for as many days, 
clanking, stumbling and protesting under their breath, 
until they reached a state of physical and mental an- 
guish which rendered impossible any consideration for 
their fellow man. The weary sixteen had just finished 
one of the many intricate movements, and stood lances 
in hand, marking time. On the extreme right was a tall, 
lanky blonde whose face expressed contempt for her 
condition. Next her was a short miss, of the “broiler” 
type, the personification of abject misery. The smaller 
one was out of step. 

“You awkward thing,” hissed the tall blonde; “it’s 
girls like you who are causing all these rehearsals. You 
don’t know anything about marching.” 

“T suppose you think you’re an authority on march- 
ing,” retorted the other. 

“At least, I have learned how,” snapped the blonde. 

“Well, I’d have you know,” blurted the little one, 
“that I was born to this sort of thing. I come from a 
family of marchers,” 


BRYAN AND COLLIER POSE 


JUST one more story about the Folies Bergere, and 
again a reference to William Collier. As everybody by 
this time knows, the opening of the new combination 
theatre and restaurant was in some ways the most sen- 
sational event in the history of Manhattan’s amuse- 
ments. So many and varied were the stories of inno- 
vations and surprises in connection with the establish- 
ment that no one knew exactly what to expect. 

The cabaret show, beginning at eleven o’clock, was 
the greatest mystery of all. Patrons quite expected to 






now and then with an expression of unutterable woe. is 
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be startled, and not a few of them anticipated a genuine 
shock. The latter were inclined to be pleased when 
without warning two large panel paintings on either 
side of the proscenium arch were raised, revealing 
niches in which stood semi-nude models posing as 
classic statuary. 

But it was not until one o’clock in the morning, after 
the regular cabaret bill had been concluded, that a 
unique feature not on the program was presented. Vin- 
cent Bryan, author of two songs in the revues, and 
William Collier, who had come in after his performance 
at the Comedy, had been making themselves thoroughly 
at home. Also they had been providing as much amuse- 
ment for those in their immediate vicinity as the players 
on the stage. A serio-comic was rendering for the last 
time the song, “Down to the Folies Bergere,” when 
Collier and Bryan left their table. . 

A moment later the audience, which was reaching for 
its wraps, was startled by a sonorous voice from over- 
head, saying, “Now, look this way, ladies and gentle- 
men; this way for the big show.” And there in one of 
the niches previously occupied by the professional mod- 
els stood Collier and Bryan in shirtsleeves, posing as 
Damon and Pythias. At least, they so announced it. 
The audience roared its delight, and down rolled the 
painting that served as a curtain. Up it rose again. 

“Diana at the chase,” announced Bryan, as he and his 
confederate struck another ludicrous pose. 

“John D. Rockefeller refusing money,” was their next 
offering. 

Then followed “By Jove and Juno,” “Stabbing 
Achilles in the Heel,” “Noah on the Water Wagon” 
and “The Discus Thrower.” 

There was no doubt of it—Collier and Bryan made 
the hit of the evening. 


ZIEGFELD’S MARATHON DICTATION 


THAT F. Ziegfeld, Jr., husband of Anna Held and 
uncle of the show girl, can dictate a given number of 
miles in better time than any other theatrical manager 
in America is a proposition upon which any reader of 
these Chronicles may wager with entire safety. 

But perhaps the foregoing statement is vague. It 
will become more clear when one knows that Ziegfeld 
dictates his letters on the jump, or on the run, as it 
were. He carries on his correspondence and covers the 
marathon distance at the same time. 

In the first place, Ziegfeld is the champion letter- 
writer—numerically—in the world, not excepting even 
A. L. Wilbur, who, by the way, will be reserved for a 
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later Chronicle. All day and part of the night he is 
sending letters and telegrams—to anybody who hap- 
pens to come into his mind. He may telegraph merely, 
“Good morning,” or he may send a four-page type- 
written letter bearing upon details of his production or 
his bookings, but he is sure to be everlastingly at it. 
And there is where his poor, overworked secretary 
plays Uncle Tom to Ziegfeld’s Simon Legree. 

Ziegfeld in his work has less system than a dying 
dyspeptic. He transacts business anywhere, every- 
where—in his motor-car, at the Turkish bath, during 
the performance of a play, at a restaurant—in short 
whenever he thinks of something. The secretary is a 
forlorn looking youth, named Harry. He must be on 
hand when Ziegfeld feels a letter or a telegram coming 
on, for the latter never writes either himself. No matter 
where Ziegfeld may be, Harry endeavors to keep with- 
in wig-wagging distance. 

When Ziegfeld is in the barber’s chair of the Hotel 
Astor’s tonsorial parlors, Harry is lurking hard by near 
the bootblacks’ stand, for Ziegfeld frequently feels the 
symptoms of a letter in the midst of a shave. When 
Ziegfeld is at the manicure’s table, Harry sits alongside 
the nail-trimmer, for during a session of manicuring the 
manager of the “Follies” rids himself of many thoughts. 
If Ziegfeld motors to Long Branch or Lakewood, 
Harry precedes him by train in order to be ready for 
the accumulation of correspondence that has been in- 
gendered within his chief during the ride. 

A business engagement required my meeting Zieg- 
feld at the New Amsterdam Theatre one evening last 
week. The hour of the appointment was 8:30. I 
arrived on time, but Ziegfeld was not there. Punctuality 
is not one of his virtues. Harry, however, loitered in 
the lobby. About nine o’clock Ziegfeld strolled in. Be- 
fore he saw me, he had accosted Harry and begun to 
dictate. For want of a desk, Harry held his notebook 
against the wall of the lobby, and jotted down his hooks 
and dashes as best he might. 

The audience began to stream out after the first act 
of “The Pink Lady.” They jostled Ziegfeld and they 
bumped into Harry, but the dictation did not cease im- 
mediately. When it was concluded, Ziegfeld directed 
the secretary to find a typewriter somewhere and “get 
them off.” Harry stared blankly for an instant, not 
having the least idea where he was to borrow a type- 
writer at that hour, and then disappeared. 

Ziegfeld and I then entered into discussion. We had 
not yet finished when the secretary returned, holding 
in his hand a bundle of typewritten letters for signa- 
ture. Ziegfeld signed them against the wall, continuing 
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his conversation with me meanwhile. Also he inter- 
rupted his talk on several occasions to dictate to Harry 
other letters he had thought of during the latter’s ab- 
sence. 


HOW “THE PRINCE OF PILSEN” HAPPENED 


THOMAS W. RYLEY was in a reminiscent mood. 
Mr. Ryley, you will remember, is the man who dis- 
covered “Florodora” and who subsequently produced 
“The Belle of Mayfair” in New York. But it was to 
neither of these successes of his own that his memory 
beckoned him. He was thinking of that perennial 
musical-comedy favorite, “The Prince of Pilsen,” and 
how there had been a time when he might have owned 
it for the asking. 

“Gus Luders, the composer of ‘The Prince of Pilsen,’ 
mentioned the piece to me one day,” said Ryley, “and 
I wasn’t sufficiently interested in it to ask to hear it. 
You see, Luders hadn’t any reputation then, and none 
of us knew that he had the ability to do anything im- 
portant. 

“T was managing the tour of Matthews and Bulger at 
the time and Luders was our musical conductor. I had 
found him leading the orchestra at the Windsor Thea- 
tre, Chicago—M. B, Leavitt’s burlesque house—and en- 
gaged him to take charge of our orchestra while it was 
on tour, 

“One day he happened to mention ‘The Prince of 
Pilsen.’ He said that the libretto was Frank Pixley’s, 
and that he had composed the score. He added that 
he and Pixley had presented it for a week one summer 
in Milwaukee and that it had proved to be no good. He 
remarked also that the manuscript and the score were 
buried somewhere in his trunk. Then we dismissed the 
subject. Had I shown the slightest interest in the work 
he would gladly have turned it over to me. But his 
entire manner expressed lack of confidence. 

“Luders and I parted company at the end of the 
season, and the next I heard of him was an announce- 
ment that Henry W. Savage was about to produce his 
‘Prince of Pilsen.’ Imagine my surprise. Next I read 
of the instantaneous triumph of the piece. Imagine my 
chagrin. There I had let a fortune slip through my 
fingers, but even then nobody dreamed how great a 
fortune. 

“That was eight or nine years ago, and “The Prince 
of Pilsen’ has just closed another successful season, and 
will go on tour again in the fall. I suppose it has 
earned Mr. Savage half-a-million dollars, or there- 
abouts. Heigh-o!” 
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THE MAGNATES AT PLAY 


ONE of the few recreations A. L. Erlanger allows 
himself is a birthday. He had one recently, his asso- 
ciates remembered the date and when the Big Noise 
arrived at the Syndicate luncheon table in Rector’s he 
found a celebration in progress. 

Ignorant of his exact age, his friends had decided to 
err on the safe side of the facts and had prepared two 
birthday cakes for him. One was decorated with six- 
teen candles; thirty-six tapers adorned the other. 
Charles Dillingham explained that he might make his 
own selection. Mr, Erlanger chose the cake with the 
sixteen candles, 

When Joseph Brooks cut it open, the programs of 
several Klaw & Erlanger productions which had not 
been notoriously successful were disclosed. 





HOW HAVEZ PROVED HIS WORTH 


ONE OF the real tragedies of theatrical life was en- 
acted when Jean Havez by the narrowest of margins 
escaped a raise of salary at the hands of Lew Dock- 
stader. For years Havez has traveled ahead of Dock- 
stader’s minstrels, exploiting the merits of his star and 
collecting material for local jokes to be used by his 
chief upon arrival. A large part of the patter delivered 
by the genial Dockstader had its origin with Havez, not 
to mention numerous songs, including “Everybody 
Works But Father.” 

Havez was in St. Louis, a week in advance of Dock- 

- gtader, when the idea struck him that he was due for an 
increase of salary. Instead of journeying on to the next 
town, he returned to the city where Dockstader was 
appearing that night, and traveled with him the follow- 
ing day to St. Joseph. Throughout the entire journey 
he impressed upon Dockstader the value of the services 
he was rendering him. 

“Lew,” he said, “I’ve made your name a family one 
from coast to coast. You are as well known to every 

schoolboy as George Washington or John L. Sullivan. 

The breadth of the land Dockstader stands for min- 

strelsy, the best in minstrelsy, 

“There isn’t a man, woman, child or dog in this part 
of the world who doesn’t smile at the mere mention of 
Dockstader. I have worked the game in such a manner 
that Dockstader and black-face fun are synonymous. 
You are to burnt cork what P. T. Barnum is to saw- 
dust. It has taken me years to do this, and now I think I 
should share more abundantly in the returns. You 
know what I mean—a more substantial division of the 
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pelf, more root of the evil—darn it, bigger wages, if 


you can’t comprehend.” 


“Oh, I got you the first time,” replied Dockstader. 
“You mean that I should kick in stronger, come across 
more freely, loosen a couple of notches. Well, when 
we get into St. Joe we'll talk it over. If what you say 
is true, you are entitled to a few more kopecks.” 

Once at St. Joseph, Dockstader and Havez pro- 
ceeded to the principal hotel. In bold hand the min- 


strel wrote the name “Lew Dockstader” 
page of the register. 


across the 


“Ah, Mr. Dockstader!” exclaimed the clerk, exam- 


ining the register. 


“You will want a sampie-room, I 


suppose. As I remember it, your line is corsets.” 


Havez distinctly did not get the increase. 


FROHMAN SLIGHTLY IN ERROR 


CHARLES FROHMAN and John D. Williams, his 
general business manager, were seated in the restaurant 
of a big Chicago hotel. They had come to attend the 
premiére of one of their most important attractions. 

“There,” said Mr. Frohman, pointing to a table where 
sat the English leading man of the star whose perform- 


ance they had come to witness, 


“is a living example 


of man’s ability to conquer liquor. That chap has the ‘ 


reputation of being a drunkard. When I engaged him 


I warned him that I would not tolerate even a sem- 
blance of intoxication. He swore off on the spot, and 


he has conquered, most heroically.” 


Just then the actor espied Mr. Frohman. 


“Hello, hic, Charlie, old top,” he shouted. “Besht you 


fi? dollars you can’t, hic, spell, hic, shante-hic-clear 


backwards.” 


MILLER’S DENOUEMENT 


H. S. SHELDON, the big, blond Dane who wrote 
“The Havoc,” attended a performance of the piece not 


long since, and as a result has one on Henry Miller, 
who was playing Richard Craig, the leading réle. Mil- 
ler—who, it may be noted, has trouble to keep down 
his weight—had worked up his climax with fine fervor 
and was proceeding with his vehement denunciation 
of the villain, when Sheldon, from his rear seat, 


caught a quaint bit of comment. 


“By Jove,” exclaimed an enthusiastic auditor, in the 
next row, “Miller’s got a big dénouement there!” 
“Well,” qualified the lady who sat next him, “of 

- course he is getting a little stout, but I should hardly 


call it that.” 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


Ol Marse Cloud, well he look at de 
Sun, 

An’ he say kin yuh tell which way de 
Red Ribber run? 

Do hit run from de Eas’, do hit run 


from de Wes’, ’ : 
Ol! Marse Sun say ’Ah aint gwineter 
guess— 


HE last of this was lost in a hurt- 
ling crash as the Loot Adjutant 
allowed a double armful of cord- 

wood to slip from his grasp and sprawl 
upon the kitchen floor. For a moment 
he stood in bewildered astonishment. 
Then his tongue came back. 
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“You-all!” he exclaimed in the tone 
of a general going into battle, “You-all, 
put down dem dishes. Whaffor you 
messin’ aroun’ nohow? Whah Miss 
Lucy?” 

It was not a woman who turned at 
the command, but a man, whose brow 
leaned toward the classic and whose 
hair leaned toward the collar of his 
somewhat discouraged black coat, the 
front of which was covered by a great 
expanse of blue gingham apron. Be- 
fore him was a great pan of steaming 
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water. On the table near the large 
range were stacks and stacks of dishes, 
from which the man had just taken five 
or six queerly colored plates that once 
had been delft blue, but which were 
fading rapidly to a color that divided 
itself somewhere between sickly gray 
and dark white. At the command of the 
Loot Adjutant and the rather unlooked 
for noise on the floor, the man in the 
apron had turned and now stood facing 
the Loot Adjutant, his arm, with its 
load of dishes, crooked halfway between 
his waist and’ his chin, while the long 
dish-rag which hung over one wrist 
wavered this way and that like a be- 
spattered flag of truce. 

“Wont you-all put down dat chiney ?” 

The tones were pleading, almost tear- 
ful. The man with the intellectual face 
stood hesitating a moment, and then he 
turned to the table where he gently de- 
posited the six wan colored plates. 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it,” he 
said. “I suppose you own this hotel.” 

The old negro cackled. 

“Nope,” he answered grinning. 
“Ah’m de Loot Adjutant. Ah take keer 
o’ de blue chiney. Who-all you be?” 

“T,” said the other, to whose wrist 
the dish-rag still clung tenaciously, “TI, 
sir, am Samuel L. Silvers, the comedian. 
At least,” he corrected. “I was a 
comedian. Now I am a martyr to my 
cause, a hostage of the board-bill, a 
weather-beaten plank torn from the 
wreck of the mighty vessel, thrown 
about by the waves and cast up on shore 
as a sacrifice to the storm. Or,” as the 
eyes of the bent old negro broadened, 
“in common, plain words of one syllable, 
I am all that is left of the Lyceum 
Répertoire Company—which endeav- 
ored to give Griswold, Arkansas, a true 
sight of the drama and failed. Inasmuch 
as I was the manager, when the crash 
came, a board bill of $50 was due Mr. 
Dunville of the Griswold City hotel, 
and that the rest of the company might 
not lose its trunks and liberty and other 
valuables, I stayed behind to work out 
the board bill at fifty cents a day while 
my once happy companions took last 
night’s receipts and boarded:a train for 
- Little Rock. Have I been explicit?” 
And with this, the eminent Mr. 





Silvers turned towards his pan of 
steaming water and began to pile in 
the dishes, carefully avoiding all the 
while, the little stack of faded blue 
plates. Observing this, the Loot Adju- 
tant walked to the pantry, took out a 
small pan, carefully filled it with water 
from the kettle and one by one began to 
immerse the prized china, rubbing every 
plate with a detail of care that was 
laborious. 

“Bout -dis ol’ chiney,” he explained. 
“Y’see, hit b’longed ter Marse Dun- 
ville’s great aunt, an’ Ah’ wah ol’ Missy 
Dunville’s slave an’ Ah jes’ natcher’lly 
been uster handlin’ hit all m’life. Haint 
nobody else touched hit, ’till jes’ now, 
when you-all had hit. Wha, ef dis 
chiney’d get bruk, Marse Dunville’d 
nevah stop grievin’, he’d—” 

And then the Loot Adjutant once 


‘ again, to the clatter of the dishes in Mr. 


Silvers’ pan, began his chanting tune: 


’Cose hit doan run a-tall, 
Oh, dey aint no Red Ribber, 
*Cose hit doan run a-tall, 
Marse Cloud, say de Sun—'' 

A shadow had fallen across the door- 
way and Mr. Silvers held his dripping 
hands spread out into the air as he 
turned from his work. A girl stood 
there, perhaps a bit wilted, but pretty 
faced. Her skimpy little white dress 


-bore evidence of hasty preparation and 


of a lack of style-books. Her eyes were 
wide and frightened. Mr. Silvers be- 
lieved he saw tears in them. With Mr. 
Silvers had turned the Loot Adjutant. 
“Miss Lucy, Miss Lucy!” the old 
negro wailed as he looked into the 


frightened face, “wha’s de mattah?” 


Then the tears came. 
“They’ve—put—Jem—in—jail !” 
“Whafor ?” 

“Adjy, they say he’s been stealing 


money out of the store, stealing, steal-. 


ing right along while I’ve been here 
working and slaving and struggling—” 

“But Missy, you aint gwinter be- 
liebe—” 

“Believe, Adjy!” the girl sobbed, 
“T’ve got to. Jem’s confessed !” 

Then she saw the man in the ging- 
ham apron. Her lips pressed tightly to- 
gether and she swallowed hard. Then 
her chin stopped its quivering and she 






















































looked up, straight into the eyes of Mr. 
Silvers. 

After that, it was a few moments be- 
fore anyone spoke. The girl, after her 
first glance at the man in the apron, 
brushed the tears from her eyes in an 
embarrassed way; and then, her face 
showing more of resolve, she swung 
her sun-bonnet from her head and with 
a quavering little sigh, prepared to aid 
in the clearing up of the kitchen. 

Silvers watched her. He tried not to, 
but some way, there was an irresistible 
temptation in this little girl who could 
turn frailty into wiry courage. He 
wondered how she would look in fash- 
ionable clothing, how her face would 
appear were it in smiles instead of worn 
with worry. He wondered—oh, he 
wondered many things about Miss Lucy 
as he stood there, his hands still out at 
the sides, wavering between a return to 
the dish-pan or an attempt to speak to 
the girl, to learn something of her 
trouble—perhaps to aid her. 

It was the Loot Adjutant, squinting 
along the blue china to be sure that the 
last vestige of moisture had disappeared, 
who broke the silence. 

“You aint gwineter let hit pester 
you?” he ventured quaveringly, but the 
only answer was a trembling lower lip 
as the girl fastened an apron about her 
waist and began to wipe the dishes that 
Silvers had been washing. She made 
no comment on the actor’s appearance 
there; the fact that he was one of the 
kitchen crew, evidently was enough. The 
Loot Adjutant was determined that the 
girl should speak. 

“Miss Lucy!” he commanded and the 
girl turned. . 

“What is it, Adjy?” 

“Aint you gwinter lis’n me?” 

“Why—yes.” 

‘Doan you know Ah’d do mos’ any- 
fing ?” 

“Yes, Adjy, I know that. But there 
isn’t—there isn’t anything to do. Jem’s 
confessed. He’s in jail now and I—I 
haven’t any money to get him out. I— 
well, Adjy, that’s just all there is to it.” 

The Loot Adjutant stood first on one 
foot, then on the other. Something was 
trying to force itself from his brain to 
his tongue. Finally it arrived. 
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“Aint Ah done. tole you you aint 
nevah gwinter git nowhar feelin’ blue 
an’ pestered? Aint Ah, Miss Lucy? Aint 
Ah done tole you whenevah you done 
feel dataway, jes, ter chune up an’— 
now come on, Miss Lucy, come on—” 

Waving the top plate of the precious 
stack of china around in the air with 
a reckless enthusiasm, the Loot Adju- 


. tant began again his chanting tune: 


or — Cloud, well, he look at de 

un, 

An’ he say, kin you tell which way de 

Red Ribber run—- 

He stopped and listened, the blue 
china plate hanging high in the air. 

“Cyaint you see, Miss Lucy,” he 
queried, “ef you doan pay no ’tenshun 
eberyfing’s gwinter come out all right, 
an’ dey aint gwinter be no Red Ribber, 
jes’ as Marse Sun say to Marse Cloud. 
Now, come along now, try ’er agin, come 
in an’ sing!” 

Once again the chant broke forth, 
while the Loot Adjutant accompanied 
his own music with his own gesticula- 
tions. Then, as the one verse and the 
one chorus was sung over and over 
again, the girl’s lips began to part now 
and then until finally she was singing 
too, singing to the direction of the old 
Loot Adjutant and his waving china. 
And as for Silvers, every line seemed 
to jump into his heart with a particular 
appeal. He seemed to miss the picture 
before him. Instead he saw something 
else—glaring footlights, an actor in the 
make-up of this old negro, an orchestra 
whose stringed instruments were carry- 
ing the tune of the queer old chant, and 
at the end of it all, applause, and re- 
calls, success and money! Once back into 
civilization again and— The end of the 
thought hit hard. He was a hostage of 
the board-bill, washing dishes in a 
kitchen while an eccentric old negro 
was trying to heal the crevice in a girl’s 
broken heart by the means of song. The 
thought made him nervous, And as the 
song progressed, that made him nervous 
too, to an extent of desperation. Sud- 
denly he whirled. 

“Loot!” he exclaimed, “is that your 
song, all your own?” 

The girl and the old darky suddenly 
ceased their singing. 
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“T mean this,” Silvers continued, “if 
that is your song, if you can put it into 
some kind of shape so that I can carry 
it away, if—can you do it?” 

“Ah—Ah dunno,” the Loot Adjutant 
answered slowly. “What you-all talking 
about ?” 

Silvers stopped his questioning. He 
felt that he had gone too far in his en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps it would have been 
better to have approached things from 
a different angle. An explanation was 


. necessary. 


“Miss Lucy,” he began, “I feel that 
I must introduce myself and make an 
explanation. I am not a dish-washer by 
trade and I feel that you are not either. 
In my case, I am an actor, held here by 
a board-bill which I cannot meet. I’ve 
become interested in you. I want to help 
you.” 

The girl gazed at Silvers wonder- 
ingly. 

“T don’t quite understand,” she said. 

“Simply this. You are not a girl to 
wash dishes and work in the kitchen of 
a place like this—or anywhere. I saw 
that when you came in the door, You are 
educated, you speak the best of Eng- 
lish, your face, your hands, your whole 
being show that you are not used to 
this kind of thing. You were crying 
when you first came in here, and”— 
Silvers laughed apologetically—“I want 
to help you. I know I’m presuming, I 
know that I am jumping over even the 
formality of an introduction, but I’ve 
an idea—and wont you let formalities 
go and allow me to try to help you? I 
want to take the Loot Adjutant’s song, 
and with it free that person over whom 
you are grieving. I may be Quixotic, I 
don’t know, but I want to help you. 
May I?” 

The answer came from the Loot Ad- 
jutant. 

“Take mah song? Take mah song 
away from me, so Ah caint sing hit 
no mo’?” 

“No,” Silvers answered, “I just want 
to borrow it. I'll bring it back ‘and I'll 
bring something else with it.” 

“T—I don’t know just what to think,” 
the girl said, “I know I ought to thank 
you, Mr. —Mr.—” She laughed slightly. 
“Why, I don’t even know your name.” 
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“Silvers—Samuel L. Silvers.” 

“Mr. Silvers, I do thank you, but 
really, I shouldn’t accept your aid.” 

“Then can I accept yours? Will you 
tell me some one who can play the 
piano?” 

“Play the piano? Why I can do that.” 

Silvers almost knocked over the dish- 

an. : 

“Will you do it?” he asked eagerly. 
“You know the song. Will you pick it 
out on the piano and then write it down 
for me so that another pianist could 
play it? Ah, I knew you weren’t any 
ordinary kitchen worker. Wont you do 
it—please ?” 

The girl looked at Silvers and then 
turned her eyes to the Loot Adjutant. 

“Tt all depends on Adijy,” she said, 
“if he wants to let you have the song, 
I'll do it for you.” 

It was a hard problem to throw so 
suddenly at the intelligence of the Loot 
Adjutant. He pondered deeply. 

“You gwine to hep Miss Lucy wif 
hit?” he questioned. 

“T am,” Silvers announced. 

“Den,” said the old darky, as he again 
waved a blue china plate by way of 
emphasis, “she done got de song. Ah 
aint got nuffin’ to do wif hit.” 

And thus dismissing the question, he 
gathered the plates guardedly under his 
arm and slid through the door that led 
to the pantry. After the Loot Adjutant 
had gone, events in the kitchen returned 
to their former routine for a while. 
Neither could find a way in which to 
continue the conversation, it seemed, 
and so they worked on, side by side, 
Silvers washing, Miss Lucy wiping the 
dishes, until the last one had been 
cleansed and dried. Then, as both be- 
gan the work of putting them away, con- 
versation returned, and it was Miss 
Lucy who paved the way. 

“T suppose,” she began, “that you’ve 
been wondering a lot about me—just 
as I have wondered about you.” 

“T’ll admit that I have,” Silvers an- 
swered, “and yet I went so far I didn’t 
dare—” 

“To intrude farther?” 

“Perhaps I went too far as it was, 
Miss Lucy. But you were crying and—” 

“T have cried more than once since I 
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came to Griswold,” the girl said. “Some- 
times I find myself looking in the mir- 
ror and wondering whether I really am 
only twenty years old, or whether I 
have grown to forty over night. You 
see, I haven’t always worked in a 
kitchen—” 

“T knew that,” Silvers interrupted 
hastily. 

“When we came here, five years ago, 
we were in fair circumstances. Then 
Dad took to the down grade and lost 
everything he had. It killed him. 
Mother had gone ten years before. Jem 
and I were left. 

“My schooling in the city before we 
came here, aided me. I obtained a posi- 
tion as a school teacher. Jem—did I tell 
you he was my twin brother?—got a 
place in the hotel here. He had not 
been here more than a month when he 
was caught stealing. They discharged 
him. Soon after that, I lost my place 
as teacher. In a little town like this, 
there is not much for one to do, little 
that one may select. All I- could do 
was to come here to the hotel and work 
as I am doing now. No one would hire 
Jem, until recently, when three months 
ago, he got his place at the store. Mr. 
Silvers, it isn’t Jem’s fault he steals. He 
just can’t help it. Something’s been 
wrong with him ever since he fell when 
we were children. Every now and then, 
something seems to press in on his 
brain, and when it does, he isn’t Jem 
any longer. He becomes crafty and 
selfish and scheming. I don’t know what 
on earth he has done with the money 
jhe took down there at the store.” 

E “How much did he take?” Silvers 
asked. 

“Nearly $500.” 

The girl’s voice trembled. Silvers 
walked to the door and stood looking 
out. 

* “Wont he tell where he has hidden 
it?” 

“You don’t know Jem when he’s this 
way,” the girl replied. “Tell! He 
wouldn’t even speak to me when I went 
to see him this morning. He’ll go to 
prison before he will breathe a word of 
the hiding place.” 

“You say he fell when he was a 
child ?” 
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“Yes; and struck his head. He has 
never been right since.” 

Quiet followed. What the girl was 
doing, Silvers could not tell, but his 
supposition was that she was weeping 
silently. Silvers wished he could help 
her. He wished—well, down underneath 
his coat, there was a strange feeling in 
his heart that told him that this little 
girl had become in her sorrow more 
to him than any ordinary girl could be. 

“If I could only get away from here!” 
he exclaimed as he looked out of the 
door, across the hotel yard and down 
the narrow street of the town. “But 
there’s no use. I owe this hotel fifty dol- 
lars. There’s no way on earth for me to 
pay it, except by staying here. When 
does Jem’s hearing come up?” 

“In a month,” the girl answered. 

Again there came silence and Silvers’ 
eyes watched the life of the little town 
street. It was a queer little street, on 
the top of a rocky hill, where the sun, 
no matter where it shone, seemed to 
blaze in every ‘window. All at once, 
Silvers leaped from the door and hur- 
ried to the side of the girl. 

“Look here,” he exclaimed, “have you 
got ten dollars?” 

“Ten dollars ?” 

“Ten dollars, ten dollars! I want to 
borrow it. Have you got it? Oh, I know 
you think I’m crazy, but something has 
bumped into my head and I’ve got to 
get it out. If you’ve got ten dollars that 
you can lend me, I can get away from 
here and take old Adjy’s song with me. 
Then, inside of a month, I’ll come back ; 
I’ll come back and I’ll save Jem. I know 
I will—I know I will!” 

The girl could only stare. 

“But you owe the hotel more than 
that,” she interjected finally. 

“But give me ten dollars and I'll pay 
it all back to the hotel and to you too. . 
Can’t you see, can’t you see? I'll sell 
’em like hot cakes. I'll make enough 
to—” 

“Sell what? Why, I can’t understand.” 

Silvers grinned foolishly. 

“I didn’t tell you did I? Well, look 
out that doorway and down the town 
street. Can you see anything unusual?” 

“Why no,” the girl answered as she 
followed his directions. “What is it?” 
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“This,” Silvers exclaimed. “There 
isn’t an awning in town, not a single 
awning and the sun hits every window! 
If I could get ten dollars for materials 
—here, here’s my watch, the only thing 
I’ve been able to save out of the wreck. 
Let me have ten dollars on that and I'll 
have fifty within three days.” 

“That’s about all the money I have,” 
she said, “and I’ve been thinking that 
perhaps I might hire a lawyer for 
Jem—” 

“You wont need a lawyer, honestly,” 
Silvers hastened to answer. “Why, just 
let me get away from here and— Write 
that song for me to-night, wont you 
please? Put the notes down for me, 
please—please. Wont you do that, and 
wont you trust me?” 

Miss Lucy looked long at Silvers and 
his gaze returned hers. As last she 
spoke. 

“T don’t know you, very well,” she 
said, and laughed nervously. “I don’t 
know you at all. But you’ve asked me 
to trust you—and I’m going to do it. 
You can keep your watch.” 

A half hour later, Samuel L. Silvers 
was soliciting orders, buying canvas and 
giving instructions at a blacksmith’s 
shop. That night, when the genial host 
of the Griswold City Hotel went up- 
stairs to bed, he saw a light under the 
door of Samuel L. Silvers’ room, and 
he believed he heard the words of a 
quaint old negro song. Silvers’ eyes were 
heavy the next day. Again the lights 
shone that night, and the next. Then, 
the town of Griswold, Ark., blossomed 
forth in white. Seven stores, the town’s 
total, had heard the commercial talk of 
Silvers and were attired in bright awn- 
ings at the price of fifteen dollars apiece. 
Of course, they were crude, only a few 
iron bars with canvas stretched across, 
but they kept out the sun. As for Mr. 
Silvers, he was gone, gone in the night 
with his board bill paid, and several 
sheets of music paper secure in an in- 
side pocket. 

“Done pay you-all back dat ten dol- 
lahs?” the Loot Adjutant asked Miss 
Lucy the morning after the departure 
of Silvers. 

“No,” she replied, as she went about 
her work in the kitchen. 
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The Loot Adjutant paused with his 
cherished blue plates before him. “Doan 
laik dat,” he said as he wagged his 
head, “doan laik dat. Dese actoh men’s 
plumb bad sometimes, Miss Lucy, 
plumb bad.” 

“But let’s don’t judge him until we’re 
sure,” the girl said. “He promised to 
send it back, you know, Adjy.” 

“An’ foh why? Jes’ ter gittaway, das 
all. Whafoh he done foh us? Nuffin. 
Jes’ taken mah ol’ Red Ribber an’ yoh 
ten dollahs an’ done skipped, das all, 
das all. Ah know.” 

And as the days passed, it began to 
seem that perhaps the Loot Adjutant 
was right. No word came from the 
eminent Mr. Silvers, no lawyer arrived 
to defend Jem, who still, in the county 
jail, defied all efforts to learn where he 
had hidden the stolen money. One week 
followed another. The name of Mr. 
Silvers became one that was not men- 
tioned in the kitchen of the Griswold 
City Hotel. 

“Dese plates is awful old, aint dey?” 
the Loot Adjutant asked a few mornings 
before the hearing. 

“A hundred years, I guess,” Miss 
Lucy responded. 

“Mought be wuf somepin, eh?” 

“Why, Adjy?” 

“Oh, nuffin, nuffin. But jes’ s’posin’ 
Marse Dunville opined ter sell ’em, 
whar’d he go?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” the girl an- 
swered as she watched the Loot Adju- 
tant put the final gloss on the last of the 
stack, “unless it would be to Mrs. 
Henderson up on the hill. They say 
she’s very rich. I believe she offered 
forty dollars for them once.” 

“Fohty dallahs? Laws, das a lotta 
money. Ol’ Missy Henderson, huh? 
Lawsy.” 

The Loot Adjutant whistled. Then he 
gathered up his precious china and be- 
gan to sing his old song as he went 
through the swinging doors. An hour 
later, he burst through the rear door of 
the kitchen and hastened to Miss Lucy. 

“Har, har,” he exclaimed. “Wha you 
done fink’s gone an’ happened ?” 

“What?” the surprised Miss Lucy 
asked. 

“Jem’s gotta lawyah, a shorenuff 













































lawyah. Y’see, Ah was walkin’ down de 
street when he kem up an’ ast me ef Ah 
was de Loot Adjutant an’ den he say, 
jes laik dis—Ah wants ter defen’ Marse 
Jem,’ jes’ laik dat, an’—” 

“Adjy!” Tears stood in Miss Lucy’s 
eyes. 

“Huh ab 

“That didn’t happen.” 

“Yassum hit did, an’ Ah say, jes’ laik 
dis—” 

“Adjy, that didn’t happen—the blue 
plates are gone. Oh, Adjy, you shouldn’t 
have done it, you shouldn’t !” 

The Loot Adjutant’s eyes fell. One 
foot described circles on the floor. He 
was silent. 

“Can’t you see what it means?” the 
girl asked. “It was theft, Adjy, just 
theft. Oh, please, please don’t think that 
I’m ungrateful, please don’t think that. 
But can’t you see that it cannot last? 
Mr, Dunville will learn of it and then— 
Adjy, I’m sorry, so, so sorry!” 

And still the Loot Adjutant remained 
speechless. He began to see that his 
brilliant plan had worked more harm 
than good. It meant the loss of his 
place at the Griswold City Hotel, where 
he long had been a trusted servant. It 
meant that Mr. Dunville would force 
the lawyer to give back the forty dollars, 
redeem the plates and leave only as a 
result, a homeless old negro, and a youth 
defenseless from the law. And the morn- 
ing of the hearing found all of the Loot 
Adjutant’s fears had come true. 

That was the reason that he climbed 
over the back fence of the hotel yard 
and skulking to the kitchen door, 
whistled softly the tune of his old song 
that Miss Lucy might know he was 
there, waiting to take her to the court- 
house. 

“Aint done heerd a word?” he asked 
in a whisper as she came from the 
kitchen. “Aint heerd nuffin?” 

“From Mr. Silvers?’ Miss Lucy 
asked sadly. “No, Adjy, not a word.” 

And the rest of the walk through 
town was in silence. Together they ap- 
proached the courthouse, and trembling- 
ly, the Loot Adjutant held open the door 
of the circuit court room. It was empty, 
except for three or four men who sat in 
one corner, talking. As the door opened, 
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one of them, a well dressed, well 
groomed man, rose and stepped for- 
ward. Miss Lucy gasped and clutched 
at the arm of the Loot Adjutant. “Jem 
will be up in a moment,” the well 
dressed man said. “And come here. I 
want you to meet my father and Dr. 
Wilkie and—” 

“Mr. Silvers!” 

“Thought I wasn’t coming back, 
didn’t you? Didn’t know myself for a 
while. But about Dr. Wilkie now; he 
says that Jem’s trouble is all due to 
that fall and that by a little operation 
it can be cured and—” 

“But about the trial—?” 

“There’s not going to be any trial,” 
Mr. Silvers answered gaily. “You see, 
I’ve settled all that up with the store. 
Adjy, go over there and tell father to 
come here, and bring Dr. Wilkie with 
him, Father is the man in the brown 
suit. Hurry now.” 

And as the nonplused Loot Adjutant 
shambled away, Mr. Silvers drew a ten 
dollar bill from his pocket and handed 
it to Miss Lucy. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“And Adjy’s song did it!” the girl 
exclaimed, 

“Well-l-I-],"—Mr. Silvers laughed a 
bit—“let him think so, But to tell the 
truth, that song was about the finest 
little failure ever put on the stage. 

“Then how—” 

“Dad came to the rescue. I hated to 
ask him, but now I’m glad of it. You 
see, Dad and I have been at outs for a 
good while and, and—well, I guess f 
was in the wrong all the time. Dad, you 
know, wanted me to get married and 
settle down when I left college, but I 
wanted to see the world. Now I take his 
view of things, that is, providing—er, 
providing, of course that—well, you see 
how it is Miss Lucy. I can’t ask you 
right here in court and—” 

“Oh,” said Miss Lucy significantly. 

“And by the way,” rejoined Mr. 
Silvers as he brought forth a package 
from under one arm, “here’s Adjy’s blue 
china. I thought he might want to serve 
our wedding breakfast on it if—if, 
you’d—” 

But what’s the use of going into all 
the details? 
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* As a Man Thinks.”’ 


HERE are a lot of worthy people 

in the world in which I live—and, 

I dare say, there are a lot of 

worthy people in the world in which 

you live—who for some strange rea- 

son or other, picture the life of a 

woman on the stage as an existence of 
indolent ease and pleasure. 

As a member of the acting profes- 
sion, it has always confused me to 
try to figure out how this impression 
takes root so readily, and holds fast 
so firmly. Surely, no one having any 
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but a most superficial knowledge as 
to the real conditions of the life of the 
stage workers, when away from the 
glamour of the stage, could fall into 
such an error, were it not for some 
reason other than their own lack of 
knowledge. 

From my own experiences, and in- 
timate acquaintance with a host of 
earnest players, both men and women, 
I know there can be no greater fallacy 
than to label indiscriminately the 
entire theatrical profession as dawd- 
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lers and high livers. I almost found 
myself saying libel, so far from the 
truth do the stories one hears, go. 

It appears to me to be the acme of 
common sense to realize that the men 
and women on the stage must take 
just as good care of themselves as do 
you, who follow some other pursuit. 
I say this, too, with a full realization 
that undoubtedly there are many men 
and women “on the stage” who will be 
found doing the bizarre sort of things 
one reads about every day. However, 
with a frankly admitted knowl- 
edge as to my own physical and 
mental limitations, I realize I could 
not stand up for many weeks, under 
such a life as we read about, and 
remain in fit condition to give my 
best services to my work and dis- 
charge my obligations to the public. 
And, I might add, I know many 
others who are in the same con- 
dition. 

There is no more jealous mistress 
than the stage. She is a merciless 
taskmistress. She demands every 
iota of talent, courage, strength and 
application you possess. She is not 
to be satisfied with any half-hearted 
effort. 

Acting is exhausting, trying work, 
at its best. I know that when I 
click off my dressing room lights, 
after a trying performance in a diffi- 
cult rdéle, my thoughts do not carry 
me to some gilded restaurant. Rather, 
I am only too grateful to hasten home 
and crawl in between the inviting 
whiteness of the cool sheets on my 
four poster, and indulge myself in the 
restful sleep that rejuvenates and re- 
freshes. 

There may be those in our pro- 
fession who do find it humanly pos- 
sible to dally, nightly, with the 
white lights, and feast regularly, 
“after the show” on lobster a la 
Newburg, and still retain their 
freshness and health. But I am not 
of their number. 
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I have enjoyed more than one 
hearty laugh, while reading the news- 
paper accounts of the daily diversions 
of Miss This-and-That, telling of her 
continuous rounds of social engage- 
ments, and recounting the amazing 
and unusual things she does. That 
such stories as one reads, day after 
day, may have the same person in two 
or three places at one and the same 
time, doing widely different things, 
seemingly only adds to the person’s 
reputation for versatility and clever- 
ness. 

Not one out of all the real men and 
women I have been associated with in 
my profession, finds time to do any of 
the most extraordinary and wonderful 
things attributed to so many of the 
men and women who make the stage 
their means of livelihood. There is a 
possibility, of course, that I am a sort 
of rara avis among them, but I have 
found, if I would keep myself in con- 
dition to do my best work, that I must 
regulate my daily life as carefully as 
if I were an athlete in training for a 
championship. 

Do not, for a moment, however, 
let me convey to you the idea that I 
lead a cut-and-dried, humdrum sort 
of an existence. On the contrary, I 
assure you I am a most normal 
person. With the actress, as with 
any other human being, all work and 
no play inclines to make one dull, and 
takes the edge off existence. I man- 
age to have a bully time of it, in a 
quiet way. But my enjoyment comes 
in a sane manner, just as I imagine 
you get yours. I take pleasure and 
recreation in homeopathic, not allo- 
pathic, doses. 

Acting is work. There can be no 
two opinions as to this. All the public 
ever sees of the average actress is 
when she appears on the stage of the 
theatre, playing her part. The public 
is apt, therefore, to form their esti- 
mate of the actress’s life merely from 
what they see of her. They do not 
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have an opportunity to be with her 
_ during the trying weeks of tedious 
rehearsals, in dark theatres when 
everything is chaos, and discourage- 
ment is your elbow-mate most of the 
time. 

The men who secure publicity for 
theatrical attractions and _ stage 
workers have to earn their salaries. 
Therefore, they are not to be blamed, 
I suppose, if they do realize to the 
full, brimming measure, on any inci- 
dent that suggests news value as a 
story for the newspapers and maga- 
zines. In this way many an innocent 
actress arises in the morning to find 
herself headlined as the daring hero- 
ine of some wonderful adventure, 
which occurred at the time when she 
was calmly eating muffins and drink- 
ing tea in her living room. This sort 
of thing is generally supposed to ex- 
ercise a magic influence over the box- 
office receipts. 

But, granting that the public, as 
the publicity-getters insist, do like to 
keep in touch with the lives of the 
stage workers, I can hardly bring my- 
self to believe that you, or your neigh- 
bors, are very keenly interested in 
learning how many lumps of sugar 
I use with my coffee; whether or not 
I am perplexed as to deciding if I 
shall hunt zebras in Nova Scotia this 
coming summer; or that you read, 
with breathless suspense, that I am 
lcarning the art of throwing a lasso, 
as an aid to reducing obesity, even if 
I actually only weigh one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds and spend 
hours each day in trying to take on 
additional poundage. 

“During the season, when I am ac- 
tively engaged in a production, I 
have a regular schedule, to which I 
adhere as strictly as possible. 

My day begins at ten a. m., when 
I reluctantly obey my maid’s sum- 
mons to “get up.” Then I breakfast. 
Usually I have anywhere from a half- 
dozen to two dozen letters which 
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require attention. Some are from per- 
sonal friends, and others are from peo- 
ple whom I have never m: They 
write to tell me all kinds | if) things, 
—and sometimes unwise! i things, 
too—about my work, or #lge, offer 
some other good-natured, jahd well- 
meant suggestions as to how;I should 
play my part and dress my hair. 

After this, I rest, possibjf reading, 
or — some light sejwing, until 














thirty finds me at difiner, and after 
dining, I walk, if the £lements permit, 
and if not, ride to the theatre for the 
performance. On matinée days, of 
course, my walks and rides are done 
away with. Sunday is the big day of 
rest. 

The minute the curtain is down 
after a performance, I dress and go 
home as quickly as I possibly can do 
so. I usually read for an hour or so, 
in order to compose my nerves, which 
usually are all on tangled-ends from 
the excitement of the performance. 
Then when I feel drowsy, I switch off 
the reading lamp and go to sleep. 

You will probably think this a very 
tame sort of life for an actress. Yes, 
it is tame, if you are going to judge 
it by the standards established for 
actresses who are supposed to keep 
Broadway up late. But, as I have 
already said, I must be a different sort 
of an individual. At any rate, it 1s 
the sort of life I lead, when I am play- 
ing. And it is the sort of life that 
keeps me fit, so that I am enabled 
to go to each night’s performance in 
condition to give the people who paid 
their money for seats to see the play 
the very best work of which I am 
capable. 

But, when the theatrical season is 
over, then I prepare for my real play- 
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time. I hurry out of the city, off to 
the mountains, with my golf clubs 
and a lot of comfortable out-of-door 
clothing. I usually spend two or 
three months in this way, and 
you’d doubtless be surprised to know 
how much vim and energy and real 
enthusiasm I accumulate during a 
summer. 

Very often, at the fag end of a sea- 
son, I have felt so tired out, that it ap- 
peared impossible that I would be able 
to finish it, especially if I happened 
to be playing a réle that required 
great concentration, or emotional dis- 
play. But as a rule, I am buoyed up by 
the thought that summer is coming, 
and that the golf links are not so very 
' far off, and, that, when I am so in- 
clined, I can easily slip into my bath- 
ing suit and take a swim in the moun- 
tain lake. You see, it is a sort of men- 
tal suggestion. 

Acting, with me, is a most serious 
affair. It means vastly more to me 
than what I may do this season, or 
next. I am constantly looking ahead: 
I have a far greater interest in my 
work than in seeing my name on the 
program, or a mention of my work in 
the critical reviews. 

My father, James A. Herne, for 
many years so prominently identified 
with the American stage, as an actor 
and an author, was one of the hardest 
working men I ever knew. He never 
permitted himself to take advantage 
of the “short day” so much in 
vogue with many members of the 
acting profession. He was up and 
doing for the day, never later 
than eight in the morning. From 
then on, he was busily engaged 
in writing, rehearsing or playing, 
until it came time to go to bed, which 
he did, without any fuss or feathers 
attending the ceremony. He made 
my sister and myself follow the same 
general lines of right living, and I 
dare say his example is responsible for 
the regularity of my own life. 
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Very often, friends and acquaint- 
ances, not on the stage, have confided 
in me that it must be “just perfectly 
lovely” to be an actress, and that ac- 
tresses have “such grand times.” I 
know that I consider it to be the per- 


fection of loveliness to be an actress, 


though possibly in not exactly the 
same sense as my friends and ac- 
quaintances mean. 

I always was a dreadfully stage- 
struck girl. As a youngster I had a 
terrific desire to be able to play parts 
and appear in front of an audience. 
One might think that the fact of my 
father’s being such a distinguished 
member of the profession, would have 
made my path one of roses. But 
such was far from being the case. I 
had to work as hard as the most 
friendless beginner. It is a peculiar 
thing, but the children and relatives of 
well-known stage people are looked at 
somewhat askance, by managers. 
They seemingly resent the idea that 
such people should be given a chance. 
I know, from bitter experience, that I 
had to fight hard for every little bit of 
advancement I won. 

I am free to confess that when I 
first took up stage work, I expected 
to find managers falling head over 
heels to give me good parts, merely 
because I happened to be the daughter 
of “Jim” Herne. But they fooled me 
badly. I met a constant “show me” at- 
titude, if I may be pardoned the use 
of the slang. 

And I consider this condition to 
have been the best possible thing for 
me. I much prefer having to work 
hard for any success that is to come 
my way. I want to get somewhere, 
on my own merits, and not because I 
happen to be the daughter of some- 
body. 

Last season I was a member of 
“The Melting Pot” company. The 
play dealt with a phase of life in the 
Ghetto, and was written by that bril- 
liant man, Israel Zangwill. I mention 
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this, merely because it strikes me 2 
a coincidence that this season I am 
also appearing in a play dealing with 
a phase of Jewish life. This present 
piece is called “As A Man Thinks,” 
and was written by Augustus 
Thomas. 

While speaking of “As A Man 
Thinks,” I might mention that this 
is the first play in which I ever “broke 
down.” I did not forget my lines, or 
make any mistakes or blunders dur- 
ing the performance. After our first 
night’s performance was concluded, 
and I was safely in my dressing-room, 
I experienced as fine an attack of 
“nerves” as any woman ever did. You 
all know that the play has scored one 
of the decisive successes of this year. 

While we were rehearsing it seemed 
to me that I was miscast. I never 
seemed to be able to “get under” the 
part. In other words, while I learned 
the dialogue readily enough, it seemed 
there was something lacking. It may 
have been that possibly I was not in 
entire sympathy with the part, or else 
failed fully to realize the author’s in- 
tent. At any rate, I was more than 
once so discouraged that I was on 
the point of giving it up. Mr. Thomas, 
however, reassured me, telling me I 
was playing the part in exactly the 
right key. 

It is a strange thing, but when play- 
ing a part, you will never feel that 
you are accomplishing anything with 
it, unless you manage to establish a 
bond of sympathy and understanding 
between your audience and yourself. 
If this bond of sympathy is lacking, 
you will never get very far in the de- 
velopment of the character. It is this 
sympathetic understanding between 
those “out in front” and the actress 
that enables you to know whether or 
not you are making a real, human 
creature out of the character, or only 
a puppet, which speaks lines. 

After “The Melting Pot,” last sea- 
son, I starred in my own piece, called 


“Vera, the Medium,” a dramatization 
of Richard Harding Davis’ story of 
the same name. It was, unfortunately, 
not a success. I have decided that I 
shall not again attempt to star until 
I have a piece that does more than 
promise to “make good.” 

It is my opinion that starring is one 
of the. simplest things in the world 
for a person of average intelligence 
and ability. The play is the important 
thing. You can make stars, but you 
cannot make good plays. I think this 
fact accounts in large part for the suc- 
cess of the many new stars we see 
each season. As a further evidence 
that it is the play that counts, take 
the cases of those players who go 


gaily on their starring and starred ° 


way for just so long as their play con- 
tinues to draw—and then they shoot 
below the theatrical horizon until an- 
other good play is forthcoming. 

A man or woman, who can go out, 
season after season, must needs have 
something more than an attractive 
personality. He must have the genius 
and the experience that only long 
years of preparatory work can give. 
And such stars may be counted on 
one’s fingers, without the thumbs. 

The person who adopts the stage as 
a profession, with a serious mind to 
succeed, most mentally obligate him- 
self to devoting his life to it. There 
is no half-way measure in the the- 
atrical world. The ones who succeed, 
are the ones who give their all. 

Naturally enough, every person 
who is on the stage may not find it 
necessary to follow the rigorous 
course that I do. But whatever course 
the man or woman on the stage fol- 
lows, how much or how little of their 
life they give to their work, I am 
pretty sure they will find that their 
ultimate success will be in propor- 
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WHERE have they gone—the chair dusting housemaid, and even the one-ring circus? 
A reading of the present whimsical memory-article will recall the days when you were 


a little boy —or girl. 


MONG the theatre crowd the other 
evening was a stooped and gray- 
haired little man, who stood on the 

street corner and wistfully watched the 
procession pass. He listened to the 
endless stream of comment regarding 
the stupendous production just wit- 
messed and looked anxiously at the re- 
cent audience, as they threw away their 
programs and made ready for chafing 
dish suppers and all night “busts.” 

“Such a psychological moment when 
she accused him—” 

“Wasn’t there a mystic significance 
in the speech where he—” 


“Wonderful psychic ability shown by 
the woman who had—” 

The little gray haired man from Skin- 
ner, Maine, pulled out his blue bordered 
cotton handkerchief and mopped hig 
forehead feverishly. He walked along 
the edge of the curb slowly. 

“Hello, sonny,” he volunteered to a 
little newsie, counting his spoils behind 
the shelter of an ash barrel, “have you 
ever seen ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin?’ ” 

“Say, you Amos-sitting-by-the-radia- 
tor, beat it.” 

The little man passed on into the 
night, whistling the strains of an old 
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love song and wondering if the Thr. 
Jump Sisters, Diddie, Dumps and Dot, 
were still doing their song-and-dance 
act in the middle west. 

“Where be the heroines of yester- 
day?” mused the little man, as he 
mounted to his room high up in the 
workingmen’s hotel and made ready 
to eat his apple and read a Bible chap- 


ter. 
The Old and the New 


YES, where be the heroines of yes- 
terday? They are no more. And in the 
new creation that has slowly been 
evolved in companionship with the new 
stage ethics and the moral awakening 
of the power of the drama, the golden- 
haired, blue-eyed, fragile and ever- 
blushing heroines, never more than 
twenty years, and more often sixteen, 
have passed out, only to be recalled by 
some old-timer, who still thinks and be- 
lieves in the times of 1860. 

The heroines used to cling lovingly 
around their old, white-haired fathers’ 
necks and say they would go into the 
world to clear the farm of its dastardly 
mortgage. They would shed whole gal- 
lons of tears when they sent their stal- 
wart, dark-eyed and black-haired heroes 
to battle or the west or on a world tour. 
The old-time heroine would grow pale 
and shudder when the hateful villain, 
also black-eyed and dark of complexion, 
clad in immaculate evening clothes, 
would steal toward her softly and say 
that all the jewels in the world should 
be hers, if she would only be his bonny, 
bonny bride. 

But to-day, even the melodrama has 
but faint traces of this very lovable, 
very foolish, but always appealing little 
lady. In her place, we are given tall, 
willowy, sad-eyed sob-sisters, who wear 
yards and yards of thin, clingy stuff 
that makes them stumble when they 
walk. They are apt to be nearer forty 
than sixteen and ofttimes, they cannot 
wed their own true love until they have 
successfully established their oldest son 
in business, married off their little dé- 


_butante daughter and placed their good- 


for-nothing and  non-understanding 
husband in a properly artistic family 
vault. 
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‘And when that is done, they usually 
find the call of some unforeseen force 
within them and they must go forth and 
minister unto others. The hero, who 
usually has been a builder of bridges, a 
maker of aéroplanes or at least a rail- 
road magnate, tells her he loves her all 
the more because she is going away 
from him to nurse the lepers. The last 
act closes with their chanting together 
from a pack of Persian Poets, her slip- 
ping some improbable costumes into a 
little brown traveling bag and passing 
out into the night, as the curtain falls. 
Very often, she will not take a railroad 
pass from the railroad man. 


The Last Word in Villains 


THE VILLAIN is a man who has 
won his millions by foul means. Just 
what the foul means are, is never clearly 
explained. But there is a strong sus- 
picion that he has lured innocent little 
Pomeranian and Spitz dogs into his 
stockyards and has sold to the élite of 
the town, after a suitable lapse of time, 
string afer string of Bonn-Breakfast- 
Bite Sausage. The heroine finds this 
out, after a series of complicated plot 
incidents. She is seen to visit the place 
of his dishonor and converses freely 
with the day laborers, who are caught 
in the very act of selling jeweled dog 
collars to the second hand men, Then 
she faces the villain in the Italian win- 
ter garden of her town house, her hus- 
band having been carried upstairs to 
bed after a night at the club, and her 
children being at a college dance. 

She does not sob or faint or let her 
lower lip tremble, just the least bit in 
the world. Nor does she let the big 
tears come into her eyes and her hands 
be held up appealingly to him. She does 
not wear a white muslin frock and a 
blue sash and a pale pink rosebud, 
tucked behind her left ear. 

Instead, she has a trailing gown of 
black velvet, glove fitting, which makes 
the fat woman in the front row wonder 
who poured her into the mould, She 
has heavy jade earrings and finger and 
thumb rings fashioned out of oriental 
stones and her eyes are deep set and 
intellectually black penciled. She ad- 











vances to the villain, puts her hands on 
his shoulder, looks deep into his eyes 
and says—‘“Granton Blake—you are a 
human being !” 

To which Granton lets the heavy fur- 
rows of thought leap into display and 
bites the lower lip, as he ponders over 
the accusation. He offers to sell the 
sausage factory, to give back the dog 
collars and establish dog cemeteries. 
He even proposes saving only enough 
money to put the children nicely 
through college and to buy a little yacht, 
in which he and she will cruise for all 
the years to come. But the heroine 
shakes her head, bound round with 
many heavy, dull brown braids, points 
upstairs to where her husband is sleep- 
ing off his edge and says—“My duty 
is toward the sick soul, whose every 
moment of existence needs the aura of 
one whose thoughts are on the uplift.” 

So Granton goes out and endows a 
college for crippled kids in the neigh- 
borhood and at the opening exercises, 
the heroine consents to read a five 
thousand word paper on “Why We 
Should Train the Mental Proclivities 
of a Left Handed Child More Keenly 
Than Those of a Right Handed Child.” 


Sense Versus Sentiment 


THERE is no barnyard scene, no 
Southern setting with the pickaninnies 
humming their songs and the proverbial 
Uncle and Aunty, quarreling over the 
fresh “yaller gal” from New Orleans. 
There is no good old man, no brave but 
weak-bodied little brother, who would 
save the heroine if he could, but can 
only lie in the hammock and scream 
bloody murder when the villain, Dan 
Dastard, tells his sister that he has 
lighted the fuse which connects with 
the powder factory. 

There is no sentimental bachelor, who 
recalls his own dead love when the her- 
oine lifts her rosebud face to ask his 
blessing. Instead, there is a Hindoo 


psychic, who tells the heroine she is 
above occidental ideas and that she must 
devote her life to writing hymns for 
the enslaved female Hindoos and be- 
come a Yogi. 

“Annie Laurie,” “Ben Bolt,” “Cham- 
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pagne Charlie,” “When You .and I 
Were Young, Maggie Dear,” “Rock of 
Ages”—are never sung by the Home 
Delight Quartette, when the husking 
bee is given or Little Agnes goes to 
Heaven, And when there is a party at 
the heroine’s house, the villain does not 
get a turndown when he asks for the 
opening waltz, nor does the hero come 
clad in a neatly mended but shabby suit 
of gray and timidly plead for “just one 
sit-out.” 

In its place, there is a bridge lunch- 
eon, at which the heroine’s in-laws talk 
scandal about her when she is busy an- 
swering the telephone. By and by, her 
husband comes in with the news that 
the stock exchange has just left him 
penniless and she must not eat any more 
macaroons and ices than is absolutely 
necessary for appearance’s sake—as 
they will have to be returned at once. 
The heroines are usually married, be it 
noted. If they are not, they have had a 
bitter, unfortunate past, which makes 
them morbid but interesting—oh, infi- 
nitely interesting, personages. They 
wear hats that hide all facial expression 
and long, searchy sort of arms that coil 
about your neck, until you feel certain 
that they have missed their true voca- 
tion in not being the India rubber at- 
traction of the side show. 


“Eheu Fugaces” 


THE HEROINE tells her past to the 
hero, who loves her all the more for 
it and who immediately gets a divorce 
from his own sweet, unsophisticated 
little wife, whom he has long since out- 
grown. He has been waiting for the 
heroine for many a long day, meantime 
getting in a little side practice with a 
stray handful of. shy, lisping, up-state 
creations, who have come to work in 
his office. 

He confesses this to the heroine, who 
smiles symbolically, uncoils a couple of 
lengths of arm and places it around his 
neck and she murmurs maternally— 
“Oh, Bertram—soul-mate—how lonely 
it has been for you!” 

Then they would be married—if the 
heroine does not find out in the last act 
that her old side pal, the villain, needs 
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her to help him pull a political graft 
deal through. 

There is no meeting at the farm gate, 
seeing the heroine home from singing 
school or telling her cruel step-mother 
that you are going “to get the papers.” 

All the stage children are grown up 
sons and daughters, who make it a point 
to fall in love with their mother’s affin- 
ity and who make their dad’s new girl- 
wife feel like fleeing to the backwoods. 
They welcome her if she has a bank ac- 
count ; if not, they turn away coldly and 
place miniatures of their dead mother 
about the drawing room on soirée even- 
ings. 

Passing of the Circus 


AND WHERE is the old, one-ring 
circus? The smell of the sawdust and 
crack of whips, the capers of the one 
clown and the antics of the stubborn 
mule? The electric lady, the bearded 
lady, the fat woman and living skeleton 
who married at every performance in 
the tiger’s cage! The old fashioned car- 
avan, painted in red and gold, contain- 
ing the monkeys, to say nothing of the 
one lion and the only wild man in cap- 
tivity. Where have they gone—where 
can we find them? 

When you saved for weeks for that 
one glorious afternoon and laughed in 
triumph because Johnny Hicks couldn’t 
even “sneak the ropes,’—when your 
dad bought you popcorn and peanuts 
and pink lemonade and said, “don’t tell 
your mother, son,” and stood up and 
clapped and shouted like a boy himself 
when the chariot riders came by— 
where are these old-time joys? 

In their place is the mammoth three- 
ring production, the latest vaudeville 
features, the dare-devil acrobats. Where 
are the antique barrel-jumpers and the 
facial artist, who sang “Rock Me to 
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Sleep,” one minute and “You'll Have to 
Go To-day, If You Want to Go To- 
Morrow,” the next? 

And where are the rows of freckled 
faces, the pug noses, the plastered down 
curls and locks of red, brown, black, 
yellow? Where is the childish enthusi- 
asm, the cries of glee, when the bare- 
back rider turned a flip-flap just as he 
rode past their particular seats? In 
their place, blasé little children sit, 
munching French bonbons, yawning 
and asking why they don’t get some- 
thing new, when the automobilist makes 
the death leap and the aéroplane soars 
near the tent roof. 

The caravan has passed on. Only a 
trace of peanut shells and popcorn 
husks remain. Little Eva, Fair Alice, 
Sweet Leona and all the other old-fash- 
ioned, whole-hearted heroines and plays 
have served their turn and have been 
laid on the shelf. We have a new- 
fangled sort. And we enjoy them— 
who dares to say we don’t—and we 
wouldn’t think of going to see an old- 
time blood-and-thunder racket, unless it 
was given as a society novelty or we 
slipped away incognito to a melodrama 
house. 

The blue-eyed, golden-haired, timid 
little heroine has gone along with the 
brave, handsome and always perfect 
hero—into the past. The deep-dyed 
adventuress with her fatal cigarets has 
joined hands with the tuxedo coated vil- 
lain and they have followed them on 
their path. The stage child and the kind 
old man have climbed into one of the 
ancient circus caravans and are being 
spirited away by the faint but persua- 
sive music of old-fashioned tunes. 

But once in a while, when we see a 
disappointed look on a face, like that 
on the little man’s—we, too, murmur, 
“where be the heroines of yesterday?” 
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THIS month Mr. Pollock concerns himself with the opening of the Folies Bergere, 
‘Sauce For the Goose,” ‘‘ The Lights O’ London,” ‘“‘A Certain Party,’’ and “Dr. De 


Luxe.”’ 


O ONE,” says The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theatre With Me, 
“has ever written about the 

drama in New York for as long a pe- 
riod as two years without referring to 
‘the silly season.’ ” 

“True,” I reply, carelessly cover- 
ing my notes with a program of the 
Folies Bergere. “When it comes to 
the bromidic, that phrase may be de- 
scribed, in the words of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, as ‘the depth and breadth and 
height one’s soul can reach.’ More- 
over, it loesn’t mean anything. Talk- 
ing of a season for silliness is like 
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talking of a season for beefsteak. 
Still—” 

“Still?” inquires The Lady. 

A delicate blush mantles my dam- 
ask cheek. ; 

“The Empire is closed. The Knick- 
erbocker is closed. Even the Hippo- 
drome, night-and-day bank of play- 
houses, is closed, ‘Little Miss Fix-It’ 
continues in the field, but nobody 
knows it. All’s quiet along the Rialto. 
There have been five premiéres in thir- 
ty days, not counting Robert Mantell 
in Shakespeare at Daly’s, and three of 
these offerings are in their last week. 
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Sometimes, you know, it seems almost 
justifiable to—to—” 

“Undoubtedly,” declares The Lady, 
“but I decline to be an accessory be- 
fore the fact. I’m going to train the 
honeysuckle.” 

Did you ever train honeysuckle? 
The May sunshine trickles through 
the tree-boughs over your head, the 
fresh, green leaves caress your bare 
arms like cool fingers, the delicious 
fragrance of the little white flowers 
steals into your— 

We were talking about the silly sea- 
son, 

When lovely Gotham stoops to fol- 
ly she usually rises to it in an ele- 
vator. The depth of nonsense in New 
York is reached a hundred feet above 
the sidewalk. In other words, it is—or 
has been—the roof-gardens that have 
supplied the tired business man with 
‘ponies’ and horse-play. Now all that 
is changed. Henry B. Harris and Jesse 
L, Lasky, opening the Folies Bergere 
in West Forty-sixth Street, have 
brought tomfoolery down to our and 
the street’s level. They have done 
more. They have brought about a 
complete union of mind and matter, of 
lyrics and lobster, of histrionism and 
highballs. Some day there will be a 
Lasky Circle in New York, as now 
there is a Columbus Circle, with an 
equestrian statue of Mr. Lasky dis- 
covering the eternal and immutable 
affinity between musical-comedy and 
musty ale. 

Heretofore, the combination of 
these two has been a mariage de la 
main gauche, We have slipped away 
from home—a home of the drama—to 
spend an exhilarating hour with Mr. 
Khayyam’s Daughter of the Vine. 
Messrs. Harris and Lasky have legiti- 
‘mized this latter affair, giving food 
for reflection and more substantial 
food under the same roof, and now we 
shall be able to observe just how far 
the play may be depended upon as an 
appétissant, 
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THE FOLIES BERGERE 


THE Folies Bergere, in a word, is 
a restaurant-music-hall, When you 
enter the auditorium you see, instead 
of the ordinary orchestra chairs, row - 
after row of tables, Each row is ele- 
vated a foot or so above that ahead of 
it, so that a good view of the stage is 
to.be had from every seat, and an iron 
rail separates one company of diners 
from the next. The aisles run parallel 
with the footlights, from one side of 
the house to the other, instead of from 
the front to the rear. The tables, 
slightly larger than those used in a 
Pullman, are glass topped, the trans- 
parent surface covering pretty doilies 
of pink satin and lace. Pink-capped 
candelabra stand on each table, and 
the effect of these lights, shining down 
upon silver and cut glass, is as charm- 
ing as one can imagine. There are 
more tables in the balcony, with or- 
dinary stalls back of them, and in the 
gallery. 

The house itself is small, holding 
only about eight hundred persons, and 
suggesting, with its delicate color 
scheme, nothing else so much as the 
interior of a jewel box. The walls and 
pillars are covered with damask the 
shade of salmon, or crushed straw- 
berry, or old rose. (All colors look 
more or less alike to me, and you will 
remember that The Lady is training 
honeysuckle.) The woodwork, includ- 
ing the chairs and tables, is of a hue 
I have heard described as “elephant’s 
breath.” I am not prepared to explain 
how the breath of elephants differs in 
color from the breath of sea lions or 
dromedaries, so perhaps we had bet- 
ter descend to the commonplace and 
say that the pink before mentioned is 
relieved by tones of dark gray. Two 
huge torches of Roman gold, one at 
either side of the proscenium, point 
upward to the same number of 
winged figures, which seem to sup- 
port the keystone of the arch, Where 











boxes are located in most theatres, one 
finds two large mural paintings, one 
representing pastoral and the other 
lyric poetry, and, at the proper mo- 
ment, these are drawn out of sight to 
reveal “tableaux of living statuary.” 

From the street the Folies Bergere 
is ever. more striking and uncommon. 
Its facade presents a simple, blank 
wall treatment in glazed, polychrome 
terra cotta, pierced for three arched 
doorways framed in running panels of 
mosaic. A wrought bronze cornice sur- 
mounts the building, and beneath this 
is an heroic frieze, containing a fine 
mural decoration which represents all 
the characters of vaudeville paying 
homage at the throne of Folly. Blaz- 
ing flambeaux illuminate this bizarre 
exterior at night, their yellow light 
blending with the white glare of the 
electric signs that spell Folies Bergere 
adewn two great wooden banners 
that seem to depend from huge flag- 
staffs. 

The opening bill is a combination of 
four parts—a revue, a ballet, another 
revue, and then, beginning at eleven 
o’clock and running until one, a sup- 
.per bill of French vaudeville, de- 
scribed on the program as “the cab- 
aret show.” Rennold Wolf, my col- 
league in the pages of The Green 
Book Album, is author of the first 
revue, a Satirical sketch entitled 
“Hell,” the music for which was writ- 
ten by Robert Hood Bowers, Maurice 
Levi, and Irving Berlin. The piece be- 
gins, quite in the spirit of the theatre, 
with the appearance before the cur- 
tain of Ada Lewis, who delivers a bur- 
lesque of the prologue to “Chante- 
cler.” Then the Bartholdi statue on 
Bedloe’s Island comes to life, an- 
nouncing that she is the only Liberty 
left in New York, and that she will 
visit the infernal regions, where she 
expects to find “a people who have 
loved me.” 

Mr. Wolf differs radically from our 
old friend, Dante Alighieri, in his idea 
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of the Inferno, “All the good people 
go to heaven,” declares his Satan; “all 
the best people come here.” Hades is 
depicted as “the most popular of win- 
ter resorts,” cooled by electric fans, 
well supplied with ice and presided 
over by a fat, jovial Devil, imperson- 
ated by Otis Harlan, whose only 
trouble is the nagging of Mrs. Devil. 
A number of persons well known in 
New York, among them that familiar 
first-night figure, Mrs. Jackson Gu- 
reaud, reveal their idiosyncrasies in 
this warm climate, where there ap- 
pear, also, such historical and fiction- 
al characters as Salome and Phoebe 
Snow. Salome, who sends the mer- 
cury in the thermometer up to a point 
at which it explodes, is not welcomed 
by His Satanic Majesty. “You have 
no right here!” he declares. “There’s 
nothing wicked about your dance.” 
The daughter of Herodias insists that 
he is wrong, and offers to prove it by 
her scrapbook. “Here’s what was said 
of me in Chicago,” she observes, “and 
here are interviews with the directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera House.” 

“I’m from Missouri,” comments 
The Devil. 

Salome has begun to dance when 
the auditorium is invaded by police of- 
ficers, who clamber across the foot- 
lights and interrupt the performance. 
“Mayor Gaynor says he’s going to 


have a clean stage,” cries the Captain,” 


“if he has to arrest every manager in 
New York!” 

“A clean what?” inquires Mr. Har- 
lan. 

“A clean stage,” replies the officer. 
“You heard what I said—a clean 
stage!” 

“Oh!” exclaims Mr. Harlan. “Go to 
it!” He gives each policeman a pail 
and brush, and, apparently satisfied, 
the three men drop to their knees and 
begin scrubbing the stage. 

“Here, too,” sighs Liberty, “the 
drama is at the mercy of the police!” 
These excerpts will suffice to show 
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the spirit of the revue, which is en- 
livened further by all sorts of choral 
antics and stunts. There is a song, 
“How’d You Like to be the Shoestore 
Man?” in which, after lifting their 
skirts daintily to reveal their hosiery, 
eight girls suddenly show their legs 
to be of glass, illuminated from in- 
side by electric lights. During the ren- 
dering of another song, messengers 
carry notes across the footlights into 
the auditorium, bringing back sup- 
posed answers that, being read from 
the stage, prove to be hits at local 
conditions. There is a scene in a “de- 
partment store for the sale of hus- 
bands,” where “Nat Woodwin” is 
ticketed “second-hand,” and there is 
an amusing burlesque of the recent 
fistic encounter between “Battling 
Beresford and Dreadnaught Drexel,” 
the whole performance culminating 
with a “March of the New York 
Clubs.” 

The ballet, called “Temptations,” 
was staged by Alfredo Curti, for- 
merly ballet-master at the Alhambra, 
in London, and resembles its Conti- 
nental prototypes rather than those 
with which we have become familiar 
through the Hippodrome. Its story, 
suggestive of “Faust,” shows a young 
student taken from his rustic sweet- 
heart and subjected to the lure of 
wine, women, and cards, These en- 
ticements, of course, are represented 
by the corps de ballet, charmingly 
costumed and aided by every possible 
enhancement of lights and scenery. 

“Gaby,” the second revue, by 
Harry B. and Robert B. Smith, with 
music by Mr. Bowers and Mr. Berlin, 
presents Ethel Levey, who has spent 
the past two or three years in Paris. 
The story, of course, satirizes the sup- 
posed romance of Gaby des Lys and 
King Manuel, showing the music- 
hall singer with one eye upon the 
throne of Portugal and the other upon 
the alluring vaudeville stage of 
America. 


“Gaby” entertains largely through 

Miss Levey and through a series 
of exceptionally brilliant groupings. 
Miss Levey enters first upon a stage 
set on the stage of the Folies, where, 
assisted by the chorus, she renders, 
with verve and spirit, a Spanish song 
and dance, called “Sarasa.” Later, in 
a bewilderingly beautiful frock, she 
sings “Spanish Love,” and, finally, “I 
Beg Your Pardon, Broadway,” a bal- 
lad that, oddly enough, bears all the 
ear-marks of George M. Cohan. Lad- 
die Cliff, who portrays the King, 
scores with his vaudeville material, 
including “Down the Strand” and 
“Don’t Stop, Mr. Jenkinson.” The 
chorus is seen in a march of to- 
readors, beating tambos to the strains 
of “Spanish Love,” and in a succes- 
sion of stunning tableaux presented 
under the heading of “A March of 
Beauties of All Nations.” “Gaby,” aft- 
er a fifteen minute intermission, is fol- 
lowed by the “cabaret show” already 
partially described, during which the 
audience, which has paid a new ad- 
mission for the privilege, partakes of 
supper and sees an exceptionally good 
vaudeville entertainment. The success 
of this performance has been won by 
Janette Denarber, a Parisian chan- 
teuse whose size is that of Marguerite 
Clark, and whose method not too un- 
pleasantly suggests that of Eva Tan- 
guay. - 
Besides the players already men- 
tioned, the company at the Folies in- 
cludes Kathleen Clifford, Elizabeth 
Goodall, Leslie Leigh, Taylor Holmes, 
Arthur Lipson, W. C. Gordon, Theo- 
dore Marston, Mayme Kelso, John 
Marble, Emily Lea, Signorina No- 
votna, Mlle. Brita Britta, and Mlle. 
Lenclud, a singer from La Cigalle, 
whose performance is a distinct fea- 
ture of “Hell.” The Folies Bergere is 
doing an enormous business, and 
gives every evidence of becoming an 
established institution in New 
York, 
































THE PLAYHOUSE 


IN RESPONSE to an insistent de- 
mand for more theatres, William A. 
Brady has built and opened The Play- 
house, in West Forty-eighth Street. 

Perhaps you have not heard of this 
demand, to which, as noted above, an 
attentive ear was given also by 
Messrs. Harris and Lasky. Greater 
New York has been struggling along 
for a year or two with a beggarly hun- 
dred places of amusement. Its citizens, 
starving for entertainment, submitted 
quietly for a time to this paucity of 
playhouses, but, finally, the spirit of 
76 was roused, and, after great public 
meetings had been held in Madison 
Square Garden and Times Square, 
rioting began in earnest on the even- 
ing of February 30th. Tremendous 
excitement prevailed. Nothing more 
terrible has been seen since the bread 
riots in London or the early days of 
the French Revolution. 

. In Madison Square Garden the prin- 
cipal speaker was Alan Dale, who 
complained bitterly that, under exist- 
ing conditions, he had nothing to do 
with his evenings. Harry B. Smith 
said there was not a sufficient number 
of stages for his musical-comedies, 
and there were other addresses by 
prominent actors, authors, and first- 
nighters, At the end of the meeting, 
the audience, headed by the Musicians’ 
Union and the society of American 
Dramatists, marched up Broadway, 
singing “Take Me Down to the Folies 
Bergere,” and carrying a banner in- 
scribed “Give Us Another Liberty or 
Give Us Death.” At Thirty-ninth 
Street the procession met Lee Shu- 
bert, and, after a vain attempt to ex- 
tract from him a promise that he 
would build ten new theatres at once, 
became disorderly. The crowd was 
dispersed by the police, but the inci- 
dent indicates the city’s crying need of 
additional places of amusement. 

The Playhouse, constructed on the 
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lines of Cyril Maude’s Playhouse, in 
London, is one of the prettiest resorts 
of its kind in New York. Its exterior 
looks more like the outside of a 
country residence than that of a met- 
ropolitan theatre. The building is of 
red brick, with red brick pillars in 
front of it, and between these pillars 
are railings which shut off from the 
street little oases of growing things. 
The auditorium is decorated in buff 
and blue, and there are only thirteen 
rows of seats on the ground floor. 
Seating eight hundred persons, the 
house was planned for performances 
of comedy, in general, and, in partic- 
ular, to be the home of Grace George. 
Miss George opened the Playhouse on 
April 15th, giving two performances 
of Geraldine Bonner’s “Sauce for the 
Goose.” The following Monday the 
stage was occupied by the farce, 
“Over Night,” moved from the Hack- 
ett. This piece has been the attraction 
from that date. 


“THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON.” 


TWO recent premiéres in New 
York inspire the question whether we 
have imported the London “Boo!” 

New York audiences have been the 
most patient of gatherings, applauding 
what they liked, or what the music 
publisher hoped might become prof- 
itable, and remaining silent through 
long drawn-out inflictions of what 
they did not like. At the opening of 
“The London Follies” at Joe Weber’s 
Music Hall this rule was varied. The 
performance, which proved amateur- 
ish and in no way related to the en- 
tertainment that has proved so popu- 
lar in London, was greeted with 
taunts and jeers that effectually pre- 
vented its repetition. Mr, Brady’s re- 
vival of “The Lights o’ London” at 
the Lyric, seriously intended and se- 
riously acted by a veritable all-star 
company, was received on its first 
night, in a similarly humorous spirit. 
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As a matter of fact, nothing is fun- 
nier than one of these penny-dreadful 
plays well presented. If the piece is 
acted as stiltedly as it is written, the 


breadth of its humor and pathos, the . 


theatricalism of its situations, are not 
so noticeable, but good acting throws 
the absurdities of so bad a play into 
high relief. I recall a conversation in 
which A. H. Woods, who was journey- 
ing to Philadelphia with me to see a 
new comedy, insisted that any one of 
the Owen Davis or Theodore Kremer 


melodramas, properly presented, 
would impress an audience on Broad- 
way. 

“Can you imagine,” said Mr. 


Woods, “a performance of ‘Nellie, 
the Beautiful Cloak Model,’ with 
Ethel Barrymore as Nellie?” 

He was half in earnest. “It’s a great 
idea!” I said. “Why not do it some 
afternoon at a benefit? Miss Barry- 
more, as Nellie, ought to be funnier 
than ‘Charley’s Aunt.’” 

The result was the production of 
“Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model” at 
the Friars’ Festival of 1909. It was a 
huge success, but I doubt that the per- 
formance evoked more laughter than 
does the all-star revival at the Lyric. 

“The Lights o’ London” was pre- 
sented for the first time in America 
on December 5th, 1881, at the Union 
Square Theatre, where the cast in- 
cluded Charles R. Thorne, Jr., Freder- 
ic de Belleville, Owen Fawcett, Elea- 
nor Carey, J. H. Stoddart, Sara Jewett 
and Maud Harrison. The piece was a 
great hit here, as it had been in Eng- 
land. George R. Sims, its author, had 
won fame there only three years be- 
fore with the publication of a collec- 
tion of poems, called “Dagonet Bal- 
lads,” one of which suggested this 
play. It is a quaint, old-fashioned 
verse, ending: 


Oh cruel lamps of London, if tears 
your light could drown, 

Your victims’ eyes would weep them, 

oh Lights of London Town. 
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Thirty years is a long time—as the 
world moves. George R. Sims is 
known in London nowadays, I believe, 
chiefly as the proprietor of a certain 
hair tonic, and audiences weep with 
merriment, instead of with sympathy, 
at the woes of Harold Armytage. 

Harold, you may remember, and 
probably don’t, was falsely accused of 
a jewel robbery at Armytage Hall. 
Precisely what happened to his father, 
Squire Armytage, I don’t know. He 
was on the program but not in evi- 
dence when I arrived at the Lyric, 
which was three years later, when 
Harold was serving a term in prison. 
Harold’s cousin, Clifford Armytage, 
the real thief, at that time was occu- 
pying a brilliant red parlor in Chelsea, 
dwelling—it pains me to confess— 
with a lady who wasn’t his wife, She 
was in fact the daughter of Seth 
Preene, a poacher who had helped in 
the dirty work, and Seth arrived to 
find that Hetty had drowned her 
honor in the clear water of the very 
diamonds he had assisted in benev- 
olently assimilating. “Oh, God!” said 
Seth, “Me sin has found me out! 
Take ’em off! There’s a curse in every 
stone!” 

Meanwhile, Harold Armytage had 
escaped from prison and been be- 
friended by Joseph Jarvis, a person of 
prodigious virtue and appetite—the 
first heroic, the second comic, Accom- 
panying Jarvis to his home, whom 
should Harold Armytage find there 
but his devoted wife, Bess. Words 
cannot paint this picture. I leave you 
to imagine it, while I pass on reluc- 
tantly to Clifford, who, after failing 
once to recapture his cousin, finally 
got him at the home of the Jarvises. 
“Caught like a rat in a trap!” cried 
poor Harold Armytage. “But cour- 
age, Bess; they shall not take me 
alive!” They very nearly did, never- 
theless. I thought they had, being 
rather confused by the scrimmage on 
the stage, until I found Harold Army- 














tage and wife strolling later by “The 
Bridge.” 

Do you recollect the way “The 
Bridge” used to look on the bills? 
Don’t be ashamed to confess it if you 
do, for I remember very well. The 
scene made a great sensation in those 
days—with its gas lamps, and the 
splash of real water when Harold 
Armytage jumped into the river after 
Seth Preene. Who threw him in? 
Little Johnny Gr— I mean Clifford 
Armytage. “My God, Harold!” cried 
Bess. “What are you going to do?” 

“Save a life!” replied Harold, brief- 
ly but not curtly, as he leapt into the 
raging flood. 

Then everybody walked in front of 
the curtain, as Thorne and Stoddart 
used to do thirty years ago, and the 
audience at the Lyric hissed the vil- 
lain precisely as did the audience at 
the Union Square—if not with the 
same sincerity. In the last act, which 
took place in court, Seth Preene 
turned states’ evidence, and then 
some one produced a stolen will. “My 
God!” said Clifford. “Hetty has be- 
trayed me!” “This will,” remarked 
the judge, without looking at it, “re- 
vokes the one made by Squire Army- 
tage, and leaves everything-to his son, 
Harold.” Harold Armytage folded his 
wife to his bosom, and the curtain 
fell. 

Mr. Brady’s cast included William 
Courtenay, Charles Richman, Hol- 
brook Blinn, Thomas A. Wise, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Lawrence D’Orsay; 
Thomas Q. Seabrooke, Doris Keane, 
Edward Emery, Frank Hatch, Jeff- 
reys Lewis, Marguerite Clark, and 
Ulric Collins. It seems rather a pity 
to have wasted so good a company to 
“make a Roman holiday.” 


“A CERTAIN PARTY” 


WHEN it comes to faith, hope and 
charity no management has anything 
on Liebler & Co, 
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Failure doesn’t disconcert George 
Tyler, the head of this firm. It doesn’t 
even ruffie him. “If at first you don’t 
succeed,” runs his motto, “fail, fail 
again,” You may remember the his- 
tory of “Judith Zaraine,” which, after 
four or five closings under three or 
four different titles, finally came to 
New York in the hands of Lena Ash- 
well, and broke all records for bad 
business at the Astor. 

Much like this is the history of “A 
Certain Party.” Frank O’Malley 
wrote it, and Ada Lewis opened in it 
somewhere out West. Also, she closed 
in it. Then somebody re-wrote the 
play and somebody else starred in it. 
Then it was re-written for Mabel Hite, 
and closed again, and was re-written 
again, and re-re-written, and given a 
score, and a chorus, and the stage 
management of William Collier, and 
finally, with so many authors that 
there wasn’t room for their names on 
the program, “A Certain Party” drift- 
ed into Wallack’s. 

I should like to say, after all this, 
that the play proved excellent and 
achieved a great success. But it didn’t. 
It proved a crazy-quilt of pickings 
from Puck, with a great deal of plot 
and “nuthin’ doin’.” A certain party 
was Norah, a servant, who most ob- 
noxiously recalled that other maid of 
sainted memory, Miss Patsy, late of 
Nazimova’s Thirty-ninth Street Thea- 
tre. Norah’s master, Homer Caldwell, 
was running for the assembly, and 
Norah elected him by causing her 
sweetheart, Detective Sergeant Bar- 
rett, to raid a gambling-room in which 
Caldwell’s son, George, had left a 
check signed by his father. Papa 
Caldwell was on the reform ticket, 
and, since it didn’t occur to any- 
one that the check might have 
been paid in liquidation of any debt 
other than a gambling one, he just 
had to have it. In the course of the 
proceedings, Miss Hite sung six or 
eight songs, only one of which, “The 
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Walking Delegate,” had either words 
or music. 

Miss Hite really is a clever person. 
She isn’t clever enough to be a star, 
but then, hardly anyone is, and still we 
have two hundred men and women at 
the head of thir own companies. Miss 
Hite created a good many laughs by 
sheer force of personality. Mike 
Donlin, who recently gave up doing 
something he did capitally, to under- 
take something he will never be able 
to do at all, was her principal support. 
John T. Kelly contributed a really gor- 
geous moment to the performance in 
a burlesque of grand opera. “A Cer- 
tain Party” is dead again, and, having 
exhausted all of its nine lives, will 
probably stay dead. 


“DR, DE LUXE.” 


“DR. DE LUXE,” described as 
“a little play with a little music,” 
proved to be a very little play, with 
very little music, indeed. This piece, 
written by Otto Hauerbach and com- 
posed by Karl Hoschna, introduced 
Ralph Herz as a star at the Knicker- 
bocker. It bears something more than 
a family resemblance to the other 
children of this talented pair, but its 
merits end in imitation. 

Mr. Herz’ catch line in “Madame 
Sherry” was “I’m surprised!” In “Dr. 
De Luxe” he says: “Isn’t that pe- 
culiar?” He says it with the same in- 
tonation, and the same gesture. In 
place of “Every Little Movement” we 
have a melody, quite as saccharine 


* 





and played almost as frequently, the 
words to which run: 


For every boy who’s lonely there’s a 
girl who’s lonely, too; 

A little girl who’s pining, and it may 
be just for you; 

And if you'll only try to find her, you 
will find a sweet reminder 

That for every boy who’s lonely some- 
where there’s a girl lonely, too. 


Recalling the matrimonial experi- 
ences of some of our most popular 
stars, it would seem that for every boy 
who’s lonely somewhere there are 
half-a-dozen girls lonely too. 

The story of “Dr. De Luxe” is fool- 
ish rather than funny. John Truesdale, 
discharged from Bellevue Hospital, 
becomes an assistant at the dog and 
cat emporium of Dr. De Paw. From 
there he is sent to.treat a pet at the 
house of Dr, Robert Melville, who, 
mistaking him for an assistant who 
was to have come from Bellevue, 
places him in charge of the sanita- 
rium. Various other persons then mis- 
take Truesdale for Dr, Melville, the 
chorus running on every little while to 
do something or other strenuous and 
unnecessary. Particularly unnecessary 
is its appearance without stockings. 
Bare legs are not naughty, but they 
are not pretty, and, above all other 
things, choruses ought always to be 
pretty. 

Mr. Herz could play Macbeth with 
half the intensity he wastes upon Dr. 
De Luxe, The production serves as a 
fresh reminder that great successes are 
not written with a carbon. 
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BI-FOCAL DRAMA’ 


Y \LOYD KENYON JONES 





A TALE OF THE MOVING PICTURES 


HEDSWORTH HAMILTON 
LONG, familiarly termed Ched 
for short, chewed tobacco and 

gloomily viewed the few and scattered 
silhouettes that loomed dismally be- 
tween his nickel-dreadful conning tower 
and the one-time white screen on the 
dinky stage of the Golden Hours The- 
atre. 

He was reeling off a film of the vint- 
age of 1909 and had been audacious 
pacts to advertise it as a “recent re- 
ease.” 
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The house held exactly sixty-five 
cents in real money at that moment— 
and this was the deadly average that had 
faced him during the dog-day month of 
August. 

Lizzette Curlette (who said she was a 
sister of Cissy Curlette—but wasn’t), 
had been singing in her high, squeaky 
voice for the past six weeks without 
pay—and Jimmy Crawford played rag- 
time with one hand and exercised the 
other to beat the gaunt wolf from the 
door. 











Everybody in Petersville averred that 
those associated with the Golden Hours 
Theatre would do almost anything to 
get out of work—and it was beginning 
to look that way. 

It is useless—and unquestionably 
painful—to dwell on the misfortunes of 
a group of mechanical actor-folk, and 
particularly when luck has been break- 
ing dead against them for so long they 
can’t remember just when they topped 
the crest and sunk into the trough. 

On this particularly doleful day, other 
festivities had been planned in Peters- 
ville—terminating with a sort of al fres- 
co dance given in the north end of town 
—which, Fate would have it, was the 
opposite end so far as the theatre was 
concerned. 

Ched finally wiped his grimy face and 
watched the last of the audience file out 
of the door and yawn—and heard the 
same sarcastic remarks that had been 
passed all summer anent his show. 

As Long climbed down the ladder, 
Miss Curlette and Jimmy Crawford con- 
fronted him. ; 

“Mr. Long,” said Lizzette, with a 
show of heat other than the thermal sort 
that permeated every nook and cranny 
of the stuffy little show-house, “I aint 
goin’ to sing to-night—and besides, I 
want to get staked so I can go to the 
dance.” 

“As for me,” spoke up Crawford, “I 
am through. I can’t pay my board any 
longer on your bum promises—and my 
landlady endorses my sentiments. I am 
going to work in the paint-shop to-mor- 
row morning, so pay me up!” 

Ched rubbed his hands and meditated. 

“T can’t pay anybody anything!” he 
finally admitted. 

“Then we're goin’ to attach the 
joint!” Lizzette hissed, as she snapped 
her fingers under Long’s nose. 

He blinked, winced and rubbed the 
point of his tongue over his dry lips. 

“A guy like you,” said Jimmy, also 
advancing with the finger-snapping ac- 
-companiment, “doesn’t deserve talent. 
Come across, Ched, old fellow, or the 
justice-of-the-peace is going to get on 
your trail before sun-down.” 

“Let’s go outside to talk,” Long sug- 
gested. “Sunlight doesn’t cost anything, 
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and those two lamps up. there mean 
money. And besides, if you want to 
strangle this home of drama in its in- 
fancy, go ahead and do it. I’m through 
myself.” 

_ Two men were engaged in conversa- 
tion near the entrance, but the bankrupt 
manager did not even grace them with a 
glance. 

The principal street of Petersville was 
all but deserted. A few loiterers dragged 
themselves around and passed caustic 
comments on the weather. 

Besides, Petersville was less than 
twelve hundred strong—and nobody 
ever quite calculated how those twelve 
hundred could make a living. It was cer- 
tain that the stray nickels went to the 
soda fountain man and not to canned 
theatrical productions. 

In the beating rays of the sun, the 
talent wilted and relented. ‘ 

Ched was a good fellow. Everybody 
knew that—but what he was good for 
could be represented chiefly by the de- 
sign that makes a doughnut what it is. 

“Oh, well,” suggested Jimmy at 
length, “pay us when you can—and 
we'll let it go at that. Only—we’re 
through. Eh, Liz?” 

Lizzette gave her chewing gum an 
excursion into the atmosphere—and re- 
turn—snapped her jaws once or twice 
and nodded assent. 

“That restaurant job looks pretty 
good to me,” she said, and the talent 
walked listlessly up the heat-bombarded 
thoroughfare. 

It didn’t make much difference to the 
poverty-stricken manager whether they 
attached or not. He was through, just 
as any man is when his bills payable 
are the quick and his bills receivable are 
the dead. 

Ched went back into his little theatre, 
looked over the wreck of his heart’s 
desire, wiped his eyes and turned up the 
lights to ascertain what might be neces- 
sary before closing up for good. 

As the rays from the kerosene globes 
gave a touch of life to the morgue-like 
surroundings, Ched’s vision was attract- 
ed by something exceptionally bright 
on the floor up near the front row. 

It was small—but it was alive with an 
innate fire. 
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His heart nearly stopped beating 
when he realized that this glittering ob- 
ject was a diamond—or, more definitely, 
a diamond ring! 

Now, if anybody in Petersville owned 
a diamond ring, the matter had been 
kept a profound secret. As for strangers 
—well, it was dark inside when the folk 
had straggled into the theatre—and he 
was uncertain. Besides, Lizzette had 
been at the door taking the nickels. 
Tickets were wanton luxuries. 

It was a man’s ring—big, bold, de- 
fiant—with a three-carat stone set in a 
sort of confusion of golden serpents with 
ruby eyes. 

There was a bluish sheen to the di- 
amond—something different from any- 
thing he remembered seeing in his 
dwarfed, narrow life. | 

Despite the midsummer heat, a 
frigid palsy seized him and riveted him 
to the floor in vague indecision. 

While he was still debating as to the 
value of the bauble and the sanest course 
to pursue, the doors swung open vio- 
lently, and a red-faced man, clad in 
checkered garments that savored of the 
race track, rushed in. 

“Say, you!” he shouted. “Where’s 
that diamond ring I lost—that one with 
the rubies set in the serpent’s eyes— 
hey, where is it?” 

As Long turned to reply, the gem 
caught the light and saved the theatrical 
manager the trouble. 

The stranger sighed deeply in evident 


~ relief. . 


“Pretty, eh?” Ched asked, with a 
rather nervous and decidedly foolish 
laugh. 

“Pretty? Why, you idiot, that ring is 
worth five thousand dollars. It has a 
history attached to it, too. However, I 
have but fifty dollars with me, so take 
that as a reward, and let me hurry. I’m 
just in time to make that four-fifty 
train. There—that’s it—thanks.” 

The transaction was consummated in 
less time than Long’s rather slow-acting 
brain could follow, and before he real- 
ized what had occurred, he was running 
two twenties and a ten through his fin- 
gers abstractedly. 

For half an hour, Ched’s sole occu- 
pation was to count and recount the 
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money—and then look under chairs to 
see if any other nuggets might be lurk- 
ing around. 

It was about five-twenty when a sec- 
ond visitor appeared—a stately gentle- 
man, with black clothes and raven locks 
—with a modest air about him, unas- 
suming, affable. 

Ched was still down near the stage 
when the other entered. 

In the semi-darkness, near the ladder- 
way leading to the picture machine, the 
stranger bowed low—remarkably low. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” the new- 
comer said, “but I believe I was un- 
fortunate enough to drop a diamond 
ring—in here, perhaps. It is a rather 
large blue diamond—an heirloom in our 
family, by the way—and it is set in 
golden serpents with ruby eyes. Have 
you noticed it?” 

Long’s jaw dropped and he looked 
blankly at the other. 

“Have I seen it?” he mumbled. “Why, 
half an hour ago another fellow came in 
asking for the same ring. I gave it to 
him, and he said he was going to catch 
the four-fifty train.” - 

“Another man got it?” shrieked the 
stranger. “You say somebody else got 
that ring? Why, young man, that was 
mine—had my initials in it—and I 
would have paid you a thousand dollars 
for its safe return!” 

“A thousand dollars!” Ched’s voice 
stuck away down in his throat. 

“What sort of looking man was he?” 
the other inquired, excitedly. 

With his brain reeling and staggering 
under the difference between fifty and 
one thousand, Ched described the first 
man as best he could—and then sank in- 
to a chair, limp and sobbing. 

When Long finally recovered from 
the dual effects of the excitement and 
the blow, it was already dark, and 
Petersville was on its way to the north 
end of town, where rows of saplings 
had been stuck up around the edges of 
an elevated platform. 

This was Petersville’s way of bein 
Bohemian, and apart from a minister 0 
the gospel and an invalid, everybody was 
present. The more blasé patronized the 
canteen—while the élite reserved cer- 
tain dances for themselves—much to the 
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envy of the less fortunate, who felt the 
full imprint of their plebeian condition 
as they beheld the gay and easy splendor 
of the elect. 

To be added to the two recluses al- 
ready named (the preacher and the in- 
valid) was Ched Long, who was still 
smothered under the conspiracy of the 
wrongs and adventures that had crowd- 
ed into the final hours of the afternoon. 
But if his excitement had been intense 
to begin with, it was tossed up to high 
fever pitch on his way out of his little 
theatre, for almost against the ladder 
that led to the motion picture machine, 
what should he do but stumble upon a 
black leather grip. 

When he had ascertained its nature, 
he cautiously locked the doors and re- 
turned on tip-toe to the diminutive 
stage. Once more the kerosene lamps 
started in to dispense fumes and light, 
-and Ched gingerly opened the grip. 

Its contents were carefully wrapped 
‘in dark-colored cloth, and he debated 
some moments, recounting all the trunk 
mystery horrors he could recall. 

What he expected to find was the 
severed head of some murder victim— 
or at least a kit of burglar’s tools. 

What he did find was a bundle of 
bank notes large enough to make an alli- 
gator swallow hard—and twice. 

There were fives and tens and twen- 
ties—and so many that it was past eight 
o’clock before he started to count them 
—and it was midnight when he had fin- 
ished. 

That grip contained more than forty 
thousand dollars of tangible, negotiable, 
actual, resplendent wealth! 

After the first full blush of the dis- 
covery had faded, a terrible fear began 
to grip Ched—and he ransacked his 
mind to reach some reasonable con- 
clusion as to what to do. 

From contemplating embarking on a 
mad career, with wine, song and gen- 
eral dissipation intermingled, he would 
sink to the more conservative level of 
bonds and first mortgages. 

Through the kaleidoscopic changes of 
his anticipations and calculations, he fi- 
nally succumbed to exhaustion, and 
dropped into deep slumber, with a great 
roll of bank notes for a pillow. 
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II 


_ Ina back room, commanding an un- 
inviting view of the alley, on South 
Peoria Street in Chicago, two men sat 
and talked. The time was the middle of 
September—and both were absorbed in 
thoughts not precisely of the gala-day 
variety. 

In their Bertillion descriptions, these 
gentlemen had numerous aliases at- 
tached to their real names—but as Red 
Gallon and Dominie Hayes they were 
known to the authorities. 

“Ever since they pinched that zook 
up in Petersville for getting gay with 
the phoney cush,” said Red, “and since 
they got his description of us, I guess 
that all we get is that pesky diamond 
ring.” ~ 
_ “Well, Red,” Hayes responded, “it 
isn’t my fault. If you hadn’t lost your 
cussed ring to begin with, we could 
have got out of town on the four-fifty 
going west—the same one that brought 
in Rowland Monroe, the secret service 
man—instead of hiking to the junction 
and catching that accommodation train. 

“He wasn’t after us—but he saw us; 
and the very next day that theatrical kid 
began circulating our money that you 
planted in his theatre. 

“Tf he hadn’t got to patronizing the 
local drink emporium and given the 
whole snap away before Monroe, we 
might have had time to make a clean 
get-away—and now for nearly four 
weeks, we've been living on heaven 
knows what—existing from day to day, 
melting under the roof-tree of this mis- 
erable abode when all the glad resorts 
are vainly calling us by our christian 
names !” 

Gallon laughed rather sardonically, 
slapped his red, rough hands on the loud 
checks of his greasy trousers, and then 
started to load his pipe. 

“Well, I didn’t have much chance to 
make the plant,’ Dominie Hayes stated 
finally, “because the moment I got in- 
side, there that runt was counting that 
bum fifty you gave him—and I dropped 
the grip and started in to spout about 
the diamond. But anyway, it’s done— 
and I guess we are, too. Why, Red, we 
hadn’t floated eight hundred dollars of 
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it before then—and not a cent since 
then—except our railway fare.” 

While the men talked, the landlord (a 
squat, melancholy Italian) tapped at the 
door and handed them a copy of the 
News. 

The men divided the paper, as was 
their wont, for affording two in one 
day was now quite out of the question— 
unless the diamond should go, and that 
was hazardous—particularly as it was 
purloined property, for the return of 
which a good-sized reward still ob- 
tained. 

Gallon took the first page-of the pa- 
per, and scarcely had he glanced at it 
than he gasped, and put one hand ten- 
derly over his heart. 

He pointed to the first column 
where the bold letters told of the arrival 
of Ched Long that noon, escorted by the 
secret service men, to face the federal 
court on a charge of being an accessory- 
after-the-fact in a now world-famous 
counterfeiting mystery. 

But this intelligence alone was not 
what caused the heart-throb, because 
beneath the scare-lines was the informa- 
tion that Red Gallon and Dominie 
Hayes had finally been located in an 
Italian boarding-house on the West 
Side! 

Ched’s initial introduction to a big 
city had not been under very auspicious 
circumstances. He had been rudely—ab- 
ruptly—thrust into the strong, beating 
rays of public curiosity. 

The reporters who interviewed him 
saw more than the small-town youthful 
theatrical proprietor. They detected in 
him that subtle cunning that belongs to 
criminals born and bred. 

Every innocent remark was construed 
to have a sinister meaning, and even the 
staid, conservative papers fanned his 
most trivial utterances into a flame. 

A North Side woman’s club was the 
only redeeming influence in the reaches 
of the harsh city. Ched was still under 
age, and while he was awaiting trial, he 
was placed in the care of the kind old 
lady whose life-work was to conduct a 
school for erring youth in the upper 
story of the county jail. 

The tiers of steel cages, with their 
augur-eyed, furtive occupants, grated 
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miserably on Ched’s nerves. The long 
climb from his own cell to the school 
room above, was one horrible gantlet. 

Having a fair education, he was more 
an instructor than pupil—and finally he - 
had settled down to the ways of prison 
life—with the ruddy glow gradually 
leaving his cheeks, and the pallor of con- 
finement showing beneath his skin. 

Ched had been too much absorbed 
with the present to think or care about 
the future. His life had resolved itself 
into a dull monotony, beginning with an 
early breakfast eaten to the accompani- 
ment of clanging doors and rasping 
locks, extending through the routine of 
higher education beneath the roof of 
the jail, and terminating with fitful pe- 
riods of suffocation and tears errone- 
ously supposed to be sleep. 

During one of the visits of a tender- 
hearted lady to the jail, Ched was pre- 
sented with a few books and a stereo- 
scope and two dozen badly worn views. 
For hours at a time he would gaze en- 
raptured through the lenses, and try to 
picture himself in the flower-bedecked 
dells, and on the bold, brave mountain 
slopes of the stereoscopic wonderland. 

One Sunday, as he looked intently at 
one of the scenes, an idea seized him. 
It came as a gentle thought at first— 
and then hurled itself on him like an 
avalanche. 

From that moment, all else became 
subsidiary. The polished bars of steel 
worried him not at all. The clanging of 
the doors was music—and he whistled 
and laughed until his fellow-lodgers 
cursed him roundly for his disturbing 
merriment. 

Ched could see in the stereoscope a 
departure for the moving picture show 
as it existed, and he finally selected the 
aged lady who taught the school as his 
confidante. 

“Tt’s this way,” Ched explained, “and 
I want you to follow me closely. Now, 
what makes the stereoscope what it is, is 
the taking of two photographs by means 
of a bi-focal camera. The lenses are the 
same distance apart as the human eyes. 

“The right lense takes a little more of - 
the right side of an object, and the left 
lense takes a little more of the left side. 
These pictures are pasted side by side, 
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and by looking through the two lenses 
of the stereoscope, your brain gets the 
one solid impression. 

“The only reason this principle hasn’t 
been applied to motion pictures is be- 
cause the two sets of films would blur 
on the screen. That is, they wouldn’t 
register. 

“But—suppose we had a special ma- 
chine whereby a certain feature of the 
object would be taken with the left 
lense—and a certain other feature could 
be taken with the right lense. Then by 
focusing the two sets of films on the 
screen, we would have solid figures— 
and could reproduce drama with all its 
realistic effects.” 

Day after day Ched argued it out— 
and having studied photography to a 
considerable extent, he finally conceived 
a plan whereby the left lense of the 
camera could be utilized to take the 
color effects, and the right lense would 
register only the light and shadows. 

To do this, he would need special 
screens before the lenses, embracing the 
arts of color photography and half-tone 
work. 

Even during his trial, he was abstract- 
ed by his scheme to such an extent that 
the district attorney, speaking in behalf 
of the people of the United States, 
pointed to his indifference as proof of 
his deep-dyed villainy. 

’ The evidence against him was meager 
—and the jury decided that he had not 
been at fault to any considerable de- 
gree—and certainly not enough to ,be 
sent to Leavenworth; their finding was, 
therefore—“Not guilty.” 

If Dominie Hayes and Red Gallon 
had been weaklings, they would likely 
have given themselves up when the 
newpaper report came so near the 
truth, but they were tanned in the ways 
of wickedness, and simply sought new 
and safer fields. 

They never remained longer than 
forty-eight hours at a place, and were 
finally driven to the extremity of dis- 
posing of the ring to a friendly “fence,” 
for a pittance. 

Unlike most crooks of the fraternity, 
they had no pals. They had scorned the 
common yeggs of the street—had held 
themselves above the mere highwaymen 
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and thugs of the under-world, Thus, 
when they were pressed to the wall and 
felt the gripping need of creature com- 
forts, they were obliged to reach a solu- 
tion decidedly their own. 

Their original plans had been to ship 
an engraving and printing outfit to a 
certain South American city and engage 
in the counterfeiting of the currency of 
the more volatile republics of the 
southern hemisphere—and they still 
hoped to bring events to this conclu- 
sion. Finding a permanent disguise es- 
sential, the men started in to grow 
beards, and by the time Ched Long~had 
been freed from durance vile, the coun- 
terfeiters were as much unlike what 
they had been as an Arabian horse is 
different from a camel. 

Red Gallon’s hair and beard were no 
longer ruddy—but were a deep black; 
and Dominie Hayes had yellow hair and 
beard—as blondé as peroxide could 
make him. 

The transmytation had been under 
way foreweeks; and as they did not re- 
main in any one place long enough for 
the proprietors to detect the change, the 
alterations matured through nice grad- 
uations. 

Finally, along in February, while the 
weather was relentlessly ‘bad, the ,pain 
of idleness and the fatigue of being 
hunted were both becoming manifest 
on the rogues. They craved excitement 
—anything that might prove different 
from the weary waiting—the horrible 
anticipation of the step on the stairs 
and the feel of the heavy hand of the 
law. 

One Saturday afternoon, as they pe- 
rused the papers, Gallon permittted his 
eyes to wander over the classified 
columns. ; 

He paused abruptly in his restless 
process and looked intently at the page. 

“Say, Dominie,” he said, “let’s get in 
on this. Listen. It reads this way: 
‘WANTED: Two men of middle age to 
pose for motion pictures. Call at Suite 
607 Temple Building Sunday morning 
at nine.’ ” 

“A fine business!” snarled Hayes, 
adding—“Why, man, what do you 
think we’re going to do—advertise our- 
selves ?” 












































“Why not?” Gallon inquired. “No- 
body would ever think we'd have the 
nerve, and besides, since we got our 
clothes dyed—and me with my checks 
turned into a somber blue—and our hir- 
sute decorations altered to different 
hues—who’d know us?” 

Hayes felt the sting as a dare flung 
full in his face, and so he accepted the 
challenge. 

When the men entered the studio 
Sunday morning, a vague uneasiness 
seized them. There was something about 
the slim, short figure of the operator 
that was familiar. Just what it was, they 
couldn’t say—but it agitated records far 
back in the depths of their brain con- 
volutions that stirred up a poignant un- 
rest. 

However, they posed: went through 
various little scenes under the direction 
of the young man—which included the 
disagreeable company of a make-believe 


officer—and received their money after - 


the performance had been concluded. 

Upon taking their leave, the operator 
bowed politely, and extended an invita- 
tion to them to call occasionally, as he 
expected to have more work for them. 

But the subsequent calls were as far 
removed from their intentions as ideas 
well could be from the brains of man- 
hunted men. They took side streets on 
their return to their room, and thanked 
a kind Providence for the heavy snow 
that was falling and shielding them from 
the eyes of passers-by. 


III 


A motion-picture theatre, located on 
State Street, had been spreading its ad- 
vertisements to the world that on the 
fifteenth of March, there would be 
given the initial rendition of the bi-focal 
drama, wherein real figures moved and 
breathed upon the screen. 

At each performance (and that meant 
eight times daily) the manager an- 
nounced to the spell-bound audience 
that he was part owner in a most won- 
derful device that cast not mere moving 
figures on the cloth—but solid men and 
women—amid  three-dimension  sur- 
roundings—all in their natural colors. 
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He also explained that the screen 
itself would be set back near the center 
of the stage—and that before it an espe- 
cially constructed glass screen would be 
placed—the latter to break up certain 
rays of light and make the illusion per- 
fect. 

“And,” said he, “if it proves a success, 
as we know it will, it is going to be the 
new source of drama for the masses. 
The films are fed through the machine 
electrically, making the production me- 
chanically correct. And we are arrang- 
ing now for the acting of all popular 
plays, by having phonographic records 
reproduce the words, the music—the 
very sound of the feet on the stage!” 

In his studio, backed by ample funds 
and more encouragement, Ched Long 
labored with the details of his device. 

In some ways he had wrought a revo- 
lution in the canned drama—but in 
other respects, he was not so certain. 

If he used a yellow tinted glass 
through which to focus the rays before 
they reached the white screen, the colors 
disappeared and became a monotonous 
black and white. If he used a white 
glass, the finely limned markings on the 
glass screen were visible in the pictures ; 
and a pale blue glass, while producing 
nearly the desired effects, dimmed the 
reproductions considerably. 

On the afternoon of the fourteenth, 
before parting with the glass screen, 
Ched decided to treat it to a special 
bath, which left the effect neither blue 
nor white—nor yet yellow, but a tinge 
that was quite beyond definition. 

Just what the effect of this chemical 
bath might have been under other con- 
ditions, is difficult to say, for the long 
arm of the past had reached out and 
gripped Ched in the very midst of his 
labors. 

Two individuals had called on him 
that afternoon, who brought with them 
unpleasant memories of the days that 
were—as long ago, in fine, as the pre- 
ceding August. 

They were none other than Lizzette 
Curlette and Jimmy Crawford, now 
booked on the Nickelodian circuit as 
Lucy Curlette and Montague Crawford, 
with a musical skit built around Liz- 
zette’s rather uncertain voice, 






















































“You jail bird!” was the way Craw- 
ford greeted his old employer, while 
Miss Curlette used even less flattering 
terms. 

’ They had not come to tell Ched how 
glad they were that he was not associat- 
ing with mere bank presidents and 
cashiers and other malefactors over in 
Leavenworth, but how sorry they were 
they hadn’t got their money before. 

“Unless you pay us,” was the indeli- 
cate way Lizzette put it, “we'll snitch 
to all the folks back in Petersville—and 
heaven knows vou owe enough money 
back there!” 

Feeling that the plot was little better 
than blackmail, Ched Long settled with 
poor grace, and merely grunted in re- 
sponse to the parting shots the near- 
thespians took at him as they hurried 
through the door. 

“Tf it isn’t real money, Ched,” said 
Jimmy, “we'll get the law on you again 
—and with your reputation that’s any- 
thing but nice!” 

Now, these facts have little genuine 
interest, but they may explain why the 
chemical bath applied to the large glass 
screen was not all it should be, and why 
the results at the State Street Theatre 
were not exactly as they had been 
planned. 

The bill, which had endured for one 
solid hour—in which the audience al- 
ways joined in _the choruses—was 
scheduled to show the new wonder pic- 
tures as the grand climax, to occupy ten 
whole minutes of time. 

Now it chanced that the currents .of 
passers-by trending both north and 
south in the busy thoroughfare, carried 
two vastly different classes of craft. One 
was what might be aptly termed a 
revenue cutter—in the form of Inspector 
Monroe of the Secret Service; and the 
other type was represented by two dere- 
licts, moved by the madness of seclusion 
to regale themselves with a little inno- 
cent sport. 

Besides, having only recently made 
a few dollars in a purely legitimate oc- 
cupation, they did not begrudge the two 
dimes necessary to pass them beyond 
the portals into the dreamland of the 
drama of the great unwashed. 

Despite their previous notions, the 
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young lady with the dapper (but slightly 
faded) red uniform, led them far down 
in front—and a moment later, she had 
escorted the Inspector to a seat near the 
door. 

This was all in the realms of chance. 
Fate loads the dice now and then, and 
it had them prepared to turn a pair of 
deuces for two individuals, and five aces 
for another; which, in a slang fashion, 
hits close to the heart of the truth. 

The program had progressed in its 
stuffy, weary way, with pictures, songs, 
questionable and rather bizarre jests— 
right bang up to the thrilling climax of 
the solid motion pictures. The manager 
edged his way to the little brass-en- 
circled prominence whereon the soloists 
were forced to stand to escape bumping 
into the screen, and he told, in thrilling 
tones, what was to be expected. There 
was a purring and a sputtering above 
the heads of the denizens of the lower 
floor; the great glass screen was 
moved into place; and the white cloth 
screen was lowered some four feet 
back of it. 

Everybody in the audience gasped 
when the focus was perfected, for in- 
stead of looking at the ordinary motion 
pictures, they saw before them what ap- 
peared to be real, living men, whose 
every movement was as nearly perfect 
as existence itself. 

The colors were not quite true to life 
—but they differed only by a shade, and 
the solid appearance of the furniture, the 
men—of even the smoke from their 
cigars—was so real that one might 
easily have detected the ticking of a 
watch, so deep was the silence. 

The scene disclosed two men—one 
with black hair, and the other a de- 
cided blonde, engaged in earnest con- 
versation. 

Down near the front row, two rogues 
nudged each other—and waited. 

The plot of the story had to do with 
the betrayal of one man by the other— 
and the guilty pair who viewed it re- 
called with vivid detail the fear they 
sensed when an imitation patrolman 
had rushed in upon them and seized 
them by the collars. 

This, of course, was the termination 
of the betrayal—but somehow, the 




































crooks did not relish the approach of 
that portion of the reflected drama. 

Yet everything might have run 
smoothly enough and nobody would 
have been the wiser—had that chemical 
bath not possessed a flaw. 

Under the penetrating rays of the 
light, the tint on the glass screen was 
undergoing a change. The pigment was 
decomposing, and the shade changed 
from the uncertain tints to a very light 
cast of crimson. 

Immediately the colors before the au- 
dience also underwent an alteration, and 
the black of the shorter man’s hair and 
beard began to show with all the ruddy 
glow of an autumnal sunset, while the 
blonde head and beard of the more state- 
ly individual changed to raven hues! 

Nor was that all: the conventional 
blue on the screen had penetrated the 
disguises—and while the audience wild- 
ly applauded—fancying the difference 
to be part of the plot—two men arose 
hurriedly in one of the front rows and 
started up the aisle. 

In the back part of the brain of the 
government sleuth there was stirred up 
a revolution of memory. Somehow, it all 
dove-tailed perfectly with what he had 
been in touch with in the very recent 
past. 

Arising to his feet to get a better view 
and endeavoring to associate the voice 
from the gallery with something he had 
known, he espied the two men hurrying 
along the aisle. 

Up in his tower, Ched had also noted 
the men—and wild with excitement, he 
had deserted the machine, leaving the 
electrically-propelled films to their mer- 
ry fate. 

He reached the main floor just as the 
officer had made the arrest, and the au- 
dience had now started in a mad scram- 
ble to learn the cause of the trouble. 
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The manager, finding himself de- 
serted, started for the bi-focal machine, 
and was just righting himself in the 
gallery when the films reached their 
terminus. 

In his haste, he tripped and fell, strik- 
ing the device squarely, and tipping it 
over into the pit below. 

It struck with a resounding thud, and 
there was a tinkling echo that -told of 
the shattered lenses and the ruined 
mechanism. 

Twenty minutes passed before Ched 
returned. His face was flushed and he 
was breathing hard from excitement. 

“Tt’s the counterfeiters !”” Ched roared. 
“The fellows who brought me into my 
trouble. Read the papers in the morning 
if you don’t believe me. I’m going to be 
a witness!” 

“The papers—the papers ?” the mana- 
ger asked, and then the situation dawned. 
on him. 

“Well, Ched,” said he, “you’ve put 
this part of our show on the blink tem- 
porarily, but while you’re building an- 
other one, I guess we'll take advantage 
of all the advertising that goes with the 
trial of the counterfeiters ; so get out of 
here, and I'll see you in the morning. 
I’ve got to get another show started 
without you.” 

Out on the street, Ched paused and 
scratched his head—and thought. Then 
to his ears was wafted a familiar click- 
ing—the nervous chewing of gum. 

“Say, Ched,” came Lizzette Cur- 
lette’s voice, as she and Jimmy Craw- 
ford edged up to him, “Jim and me’s 
got canned, and you’re a grand success. 
Wont you stake us to a ticket back 
home? On the square, Ched, we’ll boost. 
The job in the restaurant’s waitin’ for 
me—and Jimmy can get back in the - 
paint shop any time. Come on, Ched— 
wont you?” 
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STAGE DANCING as an ART 
.. WILL ROCK * 





WILL ROCK is one of the greatest dancers on the American stage. His dancing acts 
with Maude Fulton are familiar to all devotees of musical comedy and vaudeville. 


NE hot, blistering day in August, 
about two years ago, a young 
chap, prepossessing, and appar- 
ently otherwise sound in wind and 
limb, came to the writer while he was 
in the midst of a rehearsal of the 
dance numbers for “The Top O’ Th’ 
World,” a musical production which 
was presented shortly afterward. 
The young man in question, after 
waiting around the stage until there 
was a lull in the rehearsal, introduced 
himself to me and asked if he could 
make arrangements with me to teach 
him stage dancing. I acquiesced. Dur- 
ing our conversation on the subject, 
I discovered that the aspirant had 
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counted on four weeks, and possibly 
five, as the extreme limit of time he 
could devote to completely mastering 
the intricacies of one of the most diffi- 
cult of arts. Rest assured I did not 
hesitate long in putting the young 
man right, and explaining very clear- 
ly, that dancers, particularly stage 
dancers, were not to be created by a 
wave of the hand. He went away, 
disappointed and chagrined. 

And there you have the case of the 
average, every-day kind of dancer, in 
a nutshell—the mistaken idea that 
dancing is merely an incidental mat- 
ter, an accomplishment that is to be 
picked up between meals, or offhand, 
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while you are waiting for your suit 
to come home from the tailor. 

It is often said that the great in any 
line of endeavor are born and not 
made. It certainly is true in the case 
of the dancer who becomes great. A 
man or woman, through diligent and 
faithful practice, may be able to per- 
form difficult and intricate steps, 
without ever becoming a really fin- 
ished dancer, in the true definition of 
the term. Truly great dancers become 
so because they have in them as in- 
herent ability. They couple this 
inborn ability with application and 
practice and so perfect themselves in 
their art. The real dancer has an in- 
stinctive knowledge of rhythm, while 
the individual who merely “learns 
steps,” remains mechanical always. 

Of course, it is equally true that 
naturally great dancers, no matter 
how complete their natural equip- 
ment may be, are not able to step out 
on a stage or dance floor and proceed 
to distinguish themselves, without the 
sort and kind of practice that makes 
perfect. 

Dancing is one of the world’s old- 
est arts. It comes down to us from 
obscure antiquity. From the scant 
knowledge we are able to gather from 
the rude carvings and hieroglyphics 
uncovered by the men of science, it is 
difficult to form any very correct 
estimate of the particular character 
and type of the dances of the early 
ages. I say this, with a full apprecia- 
tion that our stage to-day is filled 
with myriads of dancers, of all ages 
and nationalities, who are billed on 
the lithographs and programs as per- 
forming the identical dances that ap- 
pealed to the sensuous natures of 
Ptolemy and Rameses. 

The art of the dancer has played an 
important part in every epoch of the 
world’s history and progress. With 
the ancients, dancing was a part of 
their religious and ceremonial life, 
and, as a matter of fact, it had much 
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more significance than attaches to it 
to-day. With savage peoples, such as 
our own American Indians, for in- 
stance, dances have played a very im- 
portant part in tribal affairs. With 
them, dancing is indeterminately 
mixed up with their religion. The 
early Greeks were noted for the 
purity and beauty of their dances: 

Terpsichore, the Muse of Dancing, 
is said to have inspired the beginning 
of all poetic rhythm, while resting at 
her ease at the Springs of Castalia, at 
the foot of Mount Parnassus. This 
legendary daughter of Zeus probably 
little knew what a beautiful art she 
was fondling, as she gracefully evo- 
luted for the edification and pleasure 
of her sister Muses. 

But, with all this wonderful history 
back of the art, the present-day dan- 
cers have but little in common with 
the early Greeks. It is undoubtedly 
true that the inspiration for many of 
the figures and steps of modern dan- 
cing may be traced directly to a 
Grecian source, but dancing has 
greatly changed and been adapted to 
the needs of particular periods of 
civilization. 

In speaking of the dancing of the 
present, I am not to be understood as 
referring to the clipty-clap that usual- 
ly goes by that name. Just as the 
ancients used the dance as a vehicle 
for the portrayal of emotions, so, to- 
day, the great dancers endeavor to 
tell a story in their dances. This 
would hardly apply, however, to such 
forms of dancing as that practiced by 
the average vaudeville or musical- 
comedy performer, who comes on the 
stage and gaily taps the feet in time 
to syncopated music, the while he 
nonchalantly chants the lyrics of a 
song having to do with the love of 
some one for the everlasting moon. 

It is reasonable to admit that the 
“poetry of motion,” as dancing has 
been so aptly termed, must rest on a 
broader foundation than the mere 
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visual enjoyment of physical grace. 
There must be an intellectual appeal. 

Take the case of men and women 
who are able to hold audiences inter- 
ested and enthusiastic for hours at a 
time, while they step and sway and 
swerve in rhythm to musical cadences. 
Certainly they possess something 
more than mere skill in graceful 
muscular activity. 

If you have ever taken the trouble 
to study any great dancer, you un- 
doubtedly will have noted that he 
dances not only with his feet and 
limbs, but that he brings into play his 
head, his arms, his body, and directs 
all these with his brain. In other 
words, the real dancer acts his dances. 
The best dancers the world has seen 
are the ones who were the best actors. 
They were able to inject personality 
into everything they did. This applies 
equally to the dancers of the present. 

A dancer to rise above mediocrity 
must be a pantomimist. This is the 
secret. It is the graceful poise of the 
head, the expression of the eyes, the 
handling of the arms, the disposition 
and position of the body, the indefin- 
able something that makes out of 
mere rhythmic motion, a thing of 

grace and curves of beauty to the eye, 
and appeal to the senses and intelli- 
gence. 

That these qualities are the ones 
that go to make up the equipment of 
the really great disciples of Terp- 
sichore is best proven in the cases of 
our most famous dancers, In nine 
cases out of ten, the simplest steps, 
artistically executed, by a man or 
woman with the true dancer’s in- 
stinct, will win far greater approba- 
tion and applause than will the most 
involved and intricate steps when per- 
formed by a mechanical worker. 

The writer always had a deep- 
rooted hankering to become a dancer. 
In fact, he felt that his mental and 
physical make-up were of the sort of 
which dancers are made. 
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Eight or nine years ago, while I was 
playing a part in “The Burgomaster,” 
Richard Carle, the clever comedian- 
star, who is undoubtedly one of 
America’s best all-round dancers, in- 
terested himself in me, after he had 
watched me upon several occasions, 
vainly endeavoring to copy some of 
his own peculiar gyrations. He was, in 
fact, my dancing mentor. Mr. Carle, 
when he took me in hand, laid down 
for my guidance, one simple rule that 
I must abide by and follow implicitly, 
if I ever hoped to get anywhere as a 
dancer. This rule was: “Dance with 
your hands and your head and never 
watch your feet—they will take care. 
of themselves.” 

Such advice sounded very much 
like treason to me, the raw beginner, 
but as I progressed and became 
gradually a better and better dancer, 
the truth and wisdom of Mr. Carle’s 
advice was brought home with ever 
increasing force. Along with the en- 
couragement I received from Mr. 
Carle, I owéa whole lot to the friend- 
ly advice and tips I received—and ab- 
sorbed I hope—from Lucy Daly, the 
wife of “Hap” Ward. Here was a 
woman who was a natural dancer, 
plus painstaking study and practice. 
She unquestionably was one of the 
most finished dancers I have ever 
seen. 

Peculiar as it may. seem, I never 
took a dancing lesson. Up to the time 
I have mentioned, when I was well 
into my twenties, I had never suc- 
ceeded in displaying any marked 
amount of agility or promise. Of 
course, like all other boys and girls, 
I now and then made violent efforts 
to imitate some dancer I had seen in 
the theatre, but the instinct for dan- 
cing was in me and it came to the sur- 
face when I began in earnest to mas- 
ter the art. 

Several years ago, I remember talk- 
ing to one of my uncles, during a 
visit to my old home. We were talk- 





























ing about my mother, and in the 
course of conversation, he mentioned 
that she had been a noted dancer in 
her day—though, of course, not on 
the stage. According to my uncle, my 
mother was the personification of 
grace. It would appear from this that 
I came by my ability honestly enough, 
though I had never seen my mother 
dance. 

Immediately I began paying ear- 
nest attention to dancing, I discovered 
that it is not what you do that makes 
you a good dancer. It is what you put 
of yourself into the dance that counts. 
You must inject your personality into 
your steps. If you are doing a buck 
and wing dance, it is apparent that 
you must put into it the sort of char- 
acteristics that identify it as such. 
You must handle your arms, your 
body, your head and your limbs in a 
different manner than you would if 
you were doing a hornpipe. And in 
addition to so characterizing your 
dancing, you will find that as you are 
able to inject your own personality 
into it, in greater or less degree, just 
so will you become more or less not- 
able as a dancer. 

As a striking example of the acting 
ability possessed by the great dancers 
now before the public, take the case 
of M’lle. Genée. This wonderful artist 
probably does not do, or execute, any 
more difficult steps than many others 
who could be mentioned, but she is 
artistic and intelligent. She acts out 
every dance she does and throws per- 
sonality into them, with every move- 
ment of her lithe, active body. She 
dances and acts even down to her 
finger tips. She is so light, so will-of- 
the-wispy that she seems to scarcely 
touch the stage as she flutters around. 
So poetic and beautiful is her work 
that she seems like a graceful feather, 
swaying and bending, smiling, her 
eyes lighted up, and her entire body 
serving to express the emotion or 
mood she would convey. With M’lle. 
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Genée, it is a case of super-person- 
ality, plus consummate art. And it is 
these last named qualities, rather 
than mechanical skill, that makes her 
a supreme artist. 

Other well-known dancers have 
certain individual qualities that have 
helped them become pre-eminent. 
Take lithesome Bessie McCoy. This 
young woman is one of the most 
wonderful and amazing adepts in 
using her feet that I have ever seen. 
She is, in addition, a clever actress, 
and skilled in the technique of her art. 

La Petite Adelaide, another promi- 
nent American dancer, I consider 
stands alone in the artistic use of her 
hands and arms alone. It is a treat in 
graceful evolution to watch her. 
Maude Fulton, who dances with me, 
combines with these qualities, a strik- 
ing ability to inject personality into 
her work. Miss Fulton is not a toe 
dancer—she might be termed a char- 
acter dancer, possessing the acting 
instinct in a marked degree. 

Take Fred Stone, of Montgomery 
and Stone. This clever comedian star 
is undoubtedly in a class all by him- 
self in the ability to evolve striking 
and original phases of dancing. Dur- 
ing these past few years, Mr. Stone 
has gotten away somewhat from the 
execution or mechanical side of the 
art. He now goes in more for effective 
Staging, as witness, the very novel 
and original Lariat Dance he did in 
“The Old Town.” 

Barney Fagin, universally recog- 
nized in his day as a master dancer, 
seemed to have had the grace of fif- 
teen men condensed in his agile and 
intelligent person. Of the present day 
crop of excellent dancers, none so re- 
minds the onlooker of Mr. Fagin, as 
does little George White, of the team 
of Ryan and White. This youngster, 
still in his teens, is a striking example 
of a natural dancer, with a keen in- 
sight and ability in his work, that 
enables him to project personality 
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and character into all that he under- 
takes. 

Then there is George M. Cohan. 
When Mr. Cohan gave up active 
stage work to devote himself to the 
playwrighting end of the theatre, one 
of the greatest of our dancers was 
lost. He is a character dancer, par 
excellence. To mention just one step 
that he originated, which combined 
rare personality and originality, take 
the one where he throws his head 
back as he jumps. This step has been 
copied by practically nine-tenths of 
the rank and file of dancers now on 
the stage. It is such a distinctive and 
individual step that it is called the 
Cohan step by the dancing fraternity. 

I have seen wonderfully clever me- 
chanical dancers come on the stage 
and proceed to do a series of the most 
dazzling and intricate steps and fig- 
ures imaginable, and yet get hardly 
a rustle of applause. Another chap 
might come on and act out a series of 
simple little steps that will get for 
him a reception entitling him to use 
display heads in his advertisements, 
announcing himself as a “hit,” “a 
riot,” or any of the other superlative 
terms that professionals so delight in 
using. 

Bessie Clayton, another very promi- 
nent and artistic dancer, is distinctive 
in all that she does. Upon the numer- 
ous occasions when I have seen Miss 
Clayton dance, I have always been 
impressed by her whirlwind methods. 
It is hard to place the finger upon 
any one feature of her work—though 
the use of art and intelligent brains 
is apparent in everything she does. 

Along another line of the art, comes 
the classic dancing. This style is best 
exemplified in the work of Isadora 
Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, Maud Allan 
and Pavlowa and Mordkin. Each of 
these artists thinks of the feet last of 
all. With them, dancing ceases to be 
a question of steps; it becomes a 
matter of pantomimic acting, telling 


in graceful posture and gesture the 
story of the dance they happen to be 
doing. These artists stage their dances 
as elaborately as the most pretentious 
dramatic or musical production is 
staged. 

The average vaudeville or musical- 
comedy dancer is purely a mechan- 
ical worker. He comes out on the 
stage and proceeds to keep time to 
certain musical beats—sometimes 
badly, sometimes well—but he rarely 
ever thinks of projecting himself into 
the dance. The Four Fords are a 
striking exception to this, and, as a 
natural result, they are universally 
recognized as very fine dancers. The 
regulation, dyed-in-the-wool, hope- 
to-die dancer fails to realize that the 
best mechanical dance in the world 
is, after all is said and done, merely a 
question of muscular control. 

Take the American negro, if you 
wish to place your finger on the gen- 
uine natural dancer. He is undoubted- 
ly the greatest exponent of the dan- 
cing art to be found. It is a common 
thing for him to dance on a rock, in 
his bare feet, with nothing but his 
own instinctive knowledge of rhythm 
to enable him to keep time. Mr. Bert 
Williams, the negro comedian, is one 
of the most striking examples of a 
natural dancer, coupled with the in- 
telligence and ability to adapt his 
dancing to stage requirements. Un- 
doubtedly one of the funniest and 
most unique touches in a dance, is 
that used by Mr. Williams as an exit 
step at the end of a song and dance. 
It is merely a clumsy appearing, 
shuffling turn, in which his body and 
head play the principal parts, but it 
so characterizes the dance he may be 
doing, that it is widely appealing and 
always sure of an enthusiastic recep- 
tion by the audience. 

One might go indefinitely, picking 
out examples of individual methods 
of the various men and women who 
have become established as dancers, 
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and, while we would undoubtedly find 
much to commend in all of the lead- 
ing exponents of the art, I think we 
have served our purpose with the in- 
stances we have already cited. 

Very often I have been asked to 
tell how I go about putting on one of 
my own dances, with Miss Fulton, in 
vaudeville or musical comedy, In 
“The Candy Shop” I did a song and 
dance called “The White-wash Man.” 
My first thought in staging a song 
and dance is to study thoroughly the 
character of the number I am about 
to do. After I acquaint myself with 
what it is all about, I proceed, first 
of all, to learn the song itself. Then, 
knowing the melody and the lyric, I 
proceed to study out the costuming— 
one of the most important things to 
my mind; then I study the business 
or actions I shall use with it; and last 
of all, I work out the steps of the 
dance itself. In other words you must 
act your dance. This is the first and 
most important consideration. 

In the case of “The White-wash 
Man” dance, it was my endeavor to 
evolve a series of steps and gestures 
that would convey the idea of the 
character of a man who earns his live- 
lihood by white-washing. He pre- 
sented himself mentally to me as a 
sort of loose-limbed individual, un- 
kempt and soiled with his means of 
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livelihood. The dance was worked 
out, therefore, on that basis. 

I did another dance that became 
very popular—that of the “Old Man 
from Peru” in “The Orchid.” Here 
was a man who had been lost in the 
mountains, a sort of modern Rip Van 
Winkle, in tattered rags, returned to 
civilization, with his mind wandering 
from lack of food and shelter. Such 
a man would be weak and emaciated. 
Therefore, it struck me as being the 
proper caper to do the dance along 
the lines suggested by such a condi- 
tion. The dance itself was done in a 
leaning position, supporting myself 
on a staff—this to denote extreme fa- 
tigue. The part was dressed or cos- 
tumed in rags, showing the flesh of 
the limbs and breast beneath. Then 
the voice was made husky and the 
facial make-up put on to represent a 
man drawn and thinned by priva- 
tions. I mention these details to indi- 
cate the trouble one must take to 
visualize the character portrayed. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the study of dancing is to be found 
in the constantly veering likes and 
dislikes on the part of the public. 
Public taste in dancing, as in other 
forms of entertainment, moves in. 
cycles. The style of dancing in vogue 
ten or fifteen years ago is now ob- 
solete. The style in poptlar favor to- 
day—the classic dance—undoubtedly 
will enjoy its little season of popu- 
larity and then give way to something 
else. 

But, no matter what particular 
form or style of dancing may be in 
popular demand at any given time or 
period, there is always present an in- 
sistent demand that the dancers be 
clever actors. 
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THE AUTHOR of the present article is himself a Princeton man and since leaving col- 
lege has had much to do with the musical comedy stage as librettist and lyric writer. 


ND they say he went to college,” 

caroled Eddie Foy in one of his 

serio-comic ditties. But Mr. Foy 
probably was not referring to one of his 
own profession, for considering all 
things, it is surprising how few col- 
lege men reach the stage. In the first 
place the collegian is a keen student of 
the drama in his class-room—not to 
speak of the more intimate study gained 
in the “front row” and at the stage door. 
Then again the undergraduate is active 
in his college theatricals, which though 
they may not fit him for a stage career, 
are likely to innoculate him with the 





germ of that hopeless malady—Stage- 
struckitis. 

Since 1902, the writer has been ac- 
tively interested in the Triangle Club, 
Princeton’s organization which yearly 
produces an amateur musical comedy 
on a professional scale. And among the 
Triangular stars of that period there 
have been but two who have gravitated 
to the professional stage. They are 
“Dick” Barbee, ’07, probably the best 
dancer in campus theatricals, who has 
been doing stock work in Los Angeles, 
and George Sargent, ’07, who played 
the female “character parts” in college 






























productions and has since become the 
stage manager of the western “Fortune 
Hunter” company. 


Players from Princeton 


MANY of the Princeton Thespians 
who seemed to be cut out for the stage 
were actually cut out for some other 
profession by Family or Fate. For in- 
stance, there was “Joe” Truesdale, ’04, 
who would have become that dramatic 
rarity, a singing and dancing juvenile of 
“class.” He is now a staid member of 
the New York Bar, and the jury is the 
only audience which he can impress 
with his histrionic ability. 

In “Ken” McAlpin, ’05, there was buf- 
foonery which was instinctively comic, 
but now he must be gravely serious as 
one of the staff of a metropolitan hos- 
pital. One might have naturally sup- 
posed that the stage would claim “Mul- 
lah” Burton, ’06, (so called from the 
part which he played in his freshman 
year) for as a comedian he had all- the 
finish of a DeWolf Hopper. And yet the 
only production with which he is con- 
nected is that of a certain well adver- 
tised brand of men’s hats. For four 
years Roy Durstine, ’08, brightened the 
Triangle Club shows with his knack of 
conceiving quaint comedy and his art 
of “getting it over.” And now he is busy 
depicting the drama in real life as a 
space writer on a New York daily. 
Every college dramatic club has in- 
stances such as these, and they are cited 
only to show why so few of the college 
stars ever shine on Broadway. 

It may be that our universities are 
remiss in their duties when they turn 
out Masters of all the Arts except the 
Drama. To be sure, the young American 
playwright is receiving practical instruc- 
tion from his Alma Mater, especially 
in the case of Harvard, which 
is turning out a _ vigorous oup 
of dramatists headed by ‘Edward 
Sheldon—he of “Salvation Nell,” 
“The Nigger” and “The Boss.” 
In the field of acting, however, the col- 
leges are overlooking an opportynity 
to “teach the young idea how to shovt.” 
And why shouldn’t they turn out acto 
as well as lawyers? The stage of to-day 
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and to-morrow is looking for young 
men of education, birth and breeding 
who can play a part calling for distine- 
tion and yet not seem “disguised as a 
gentleman.” Many of the actors who 
portray people of culture have as much 
likeness to the real thing as a ribbon 
clerk in “college brand clothes” has to 
a sure enough college man. And it is 
to the sons-of-gentlemen graduated by 
the colleges that the producers must 
look for young actors of refinement. 


Bachelors of Drama 


IT IS true that the school of real 
stage experience is the only one in which 
actors are made. But there is no reason 
why the colleges should not give a man 
preliminary training to prepare him for 
a theatrical career. This instruction 
cannot be given in the class-room by 
some long-haired Professor of Elocu- 
tion. The natural way to bring out dra- 
matic ability in the students is through 
the medium of their amateur theatricals, 
into which they enter with the more zest 
because it is not work, but play. The 
rational method would be to have the 
dramatic club subsidized by the faculty 
and to have their productions staged by 
expert producers of practical experience. 
For instance, can you imagine the good 
results which would be obtained under 
such an arrangement by an organization 
like the Mask and Wig Club of the - 
University of Pennsylvania? With its 
Philadelphia club house, its financial 
strength, and its splendid productions, 
the chief training that it gives to its 
players is a proficiency in fancy dance 
steps—the accomplishment of many 
stars (?) who shine only on “Amateur 
Nights.” With the aid of theatrical 
craftsmen who were appearing in Phil- 
adelphia, and others who might be sum- 
moned from New York, the Mask and 
Wig, under the subsidized system, could 
make their stage a studio for real pre- 
liminary training in the art of acting. 
And the other organizations, such as 
the Columbia Players, the Yale Dra- 
matic Association, and the Cornell 
Masque, have . similar opportunities 
which vary in ‘difficulty according to 
their distance from their centers of 












































dramatic art. This is not to say that the 
various colleges are failing to take a step 
in the right direction, but they do not 
go far enough. As it is, the college men 
who have adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession have done so without any pre- 
liminary assistance from their Alma 
Mater. And that they finally landed be- 
fore the footlights is due to the fact that 
they had the “stage bug” and couldn't 
get it out of the system. 


Arthur Shaw 


THERE is one man who must have 
been destined for the theatre at birth 
and he is Arthur Shaw, who comes by 


his ability naturally as the son of Mary’ 


Shaw. Way back in “prep” school—at 
St Paul’s, Garden City—he began his 
footlight career as president of the 
student Dramatic Society. In his last 
year the club produced “A Happy 
Fellow”—which is of more than passing 
interest in that the music was written 
by Henry K. Hadley and the piece was 
staged by R. H. Burnside. Evidently 
Arthur started under expert tutelage. 
The drama was not the only pursuit of 
the young school boy, as he was captain 
of both the baseball and football teams 
and a member of the track team. Indeed 
young Shaw was so busy with these 
labors of love that he must have had 
little time for the acquiring of enough 
learning to get him into college. But 
this was accomplished somehow and 
Arthur became an undergraduate at 
Hobart College, where he once more 
specialized in athletics and acting. In 
particular he “acted right out” in that 
Gillette Safety play, “The Private Sec- 
retary.” About this time he essayed a 
real Irish part, when under the name of 
“Dennis O’Brien” he played on the 
Auburn baseball team in the New York 
State League. Arthur confesses that this 
was his “First False Step” for when he 
transferred his allegiance to Harvard, 
those Cambridge boys would not let 
him play in their athletic back yard 
because he was a professional. 

And while at Harvard, Arthur nearly 
became a “professional” in the theatrical 
meaning of the word. For although he 
did not take part-in any of the college 
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dramatics, he played with some of the 
Boston societies which were amateur in 
nature, but professional in their tech- 
nical skill. For instance, he appeared 
with Boston’s smart dramatic organiza- 
tion, the Criterion Club, ir which his 
mother had formerly pla, s—as had. 
Annie Clark of the famous Boston Mu- 
seum. Among the Criterion performan- 
ces which included the name of Arthur 
Shaw was “The Tyranny of Tears.” 
And then to uphold the tyranny of 
laughter, he cavorted with those mil- 
itary Thespians, The Boston Cadets, in 
their original production of “Jack and 
the Beanstalk.” 


From Amateur to Professional 


IT WOULD seem that with all this 
dabbling at “play acting” nothing could 
have kept Arthur Shaw from the pro- 
fessional stage. And yet the first thing 
he did after he left Harvard was to 
join the staff of the Boston Post, for 
which he wrote special articles on col- 
lege athletics. Despairing of ever seeing 
his name and his picture at the top of the 
sporting page, Arthur next turned his 
attention to real estate in the office of 
one Henry W. Savage. As a business 
man, Arthur admits that he was “tied 
with the office boy for last place.” Evi- 
dently at this time he showed that skill 
at repartee which has made him one of 
the wits of the Lambs Club. For Colonel 
Savage dryly told the young man that he 
was too funny for real estate, and sug- 
gested the stage as an outlet for his 
humor. As it happened, Savage had 
been forced into theatricals through his 
acquiring the property of Castle Square 
Theatre. This gave Arthur the neces- 
sary opening and he there became an 
actor—that: is, he received money for 
appearing on the stage. Mary Shaw did 
not encourage her son to take up her 
own profession, but in spite of this 
Arthur persevered. His real stage ex- 
perience was gained during a stock en- 
gagement at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
where he played every kind of part ex- 
cept the bloodhounds of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

In “Brown of Harvard” the young 
histrion was reincarnated as a college 


























boy in the part of Tubby Anderson. And 
he was in the cast at the Majestic Thea- 
tre in Boston when the Harvard under- 
graduates manifested their disapproval 
of certain features of the piece, in 
spite of the fact that there were six 
Harvard men in the company. That “cal- 
low youth” play was the beginning of 
Arthur’s appearance in a typically A- 
merican line of parts such as the slangy 
drummer in the “Traveling Salesman” 
and Einstein, the ticket speculator, his 
present role in “The Country Boy.” And 
so while following the footsteps of Mary 
Shaw, the up-to-date Arthur has 
spurned the subtleties of her dramatists 
—Ibsen and Saint Bernard Shaw—for 
the drolleries of James Forbes and Ed- 
gar Selwyn. 


Robert Dempster 


‘A SHARP contrast to Shaw in the 
profession of the theatrical antecedents, 
is Robert Dempster, none of whose fam- 
ily has ever been connected with the 
stage. And yet Dempster is one of the 
few actors who were prominent in their 
college theatricals. When he left Buffalo 
High school for Cornell University, Bob 
carried with him a spirit of indecision 
and an intention to take a law degree. 
But college activities “far above Ca- 
yuga’s waters” soon turned his thoughts 
into anything but a legal channel, for he 
became at once the Belasco and the War- 
field of Cornell. To begin with, he was 
the “stunt soloist’ of the Glee Club, 
which means that he interpolated a spe- 
cialty in the manner of the vaudeville 
monologist. And the future juvenile 
was chosen president of the Savage 
Club (after the London organization of 
that name), membership in which de- 
mands that the student be able to. oblige 
with some “stunt,” and the special func- 
tion of which is to entertain visiting ce- 
lebrities. Furthermore Bob was at the 
head of the Masque, the Cornell dra- 
matic club. He was one of the origi- 
nators of Spring Day, now a college 
custom, for which he wrote and played 
a series of burlesques with the alluring 
titles “Camillo,” “Irish,” “One of the 
57 Varieties” and “Dewberry”—with 
“Mrs. Lettuce Carter.” For the Savage 
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Club, this tireless producer staged the 
satire of “Mrs. Renigs of the Cribbage 
Pack.” And then for versatility’s sake 
he appeared in such standard works as 
“The Private Secretary,” “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” and “Les Romanesques.” 
After graduation, Bob went down to 
Poughkeepsie to see the intercollegiate 
boat races, And then, in search for new 
worlds to conquer, he rambled to New 
York, where Wagenhals and Kemper 
gave him a job with Warde and Kidder 
in “Salammbo.” Next followed a long 
season with the Belasco Stock at Los 
Angeles. And eventually “The Road to 
Yesterday” led him to his great suc- 
tess. One of the features of the run of 
that play was Cornell Night at the Her- 
ald Square Theatre. And that honor has 
been paid to Dempster by Cornellians 
in many cities. When he appeared at 
Ithaca with “The Blue Mouse,” the 
clergy and the faculty objected to the 
play in advance, after the custom of 
half-baked censors. But the theatre was 
jammed with students and the local 
press roasted Dempster for kissing the 
leading lady out of pure joy at the vo- 
ciferousness of his reception. His 
family did not chime in with the ap- 
proval of his college mates, and were 
never quite reconciled to Bob’s desertion 
of the law for the drama. Indeed, the 
first interview he gave a newspaper 
bore this Hearstian head-line—“Braves 
Family Displeasure to Seek Stage 
Life.” But like most men from non-the- 
atrical families, Bob realized that family 
displeasure was only one of many things 
that he might have to bear in that un- 
certain existence called “stage life.” 


Jack Devereaux 


STILL another man who defied a 
non-professional family tradition is Jack 
Devereaux. At the early age of fourteen, 
this youth startled his fellow-townsmen 
of Worcester by his appearing at a 
local club in a German sketch, written 
by a man who was as bad an author as 
Jack was an actor. One woman in the 
audience turned to a neighbor and said: 
“Aren’t those boys dreadful!” “Yes,” 
admitted the other, “and one of them is 
my son.” It was Jack’s mother. 
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After his athletic school days at Ex- 
eter, Jack finally began college life at 
Georgetown, where he revived interest 
’ in rowing and coached the first crew 
that the Georgetown boys had sent out 
in several years. It was the drama whieh 
attracted him, however, and he found 
an opportunity in the college shows. 
After the custom of Jesuit colleges, the 
Georgetown authorities did not allow 
the boys to portray women’s parts, so 
they performed a surgical operation on 
the chosen play, cutting out each female 
character as a useless appendix. The re- 
sult was that all the love scenes were 
played “off stage” and the women in the 
play became “thinking parts’”—they 
were talked about, but never appeared. 
These denatured dramas were staged 
by the professor of elocution, an actor 
of the old school. This dramatic author- 
ity told Jack that he would never make 
good on the stage because he was too 
natural, whereas he ought to be artifi- 
cial. Just the same, Jack persisted in 
acting like a human being in such plays 
as “A Dangerous Case.” And with some 
Washington amateurs he appeared in a 
thriller called “The Confederate Spy” 
at the Belasco Theatre. Nevertheless old 
“Professor Rantaurave” would have 
given Jack his “two weeks’ notice” had 
it not been for the intervention of the 
faculty. 

A Box of Wrinkles 


LIKE most actors Jack received his 
early schooling in stock work; in fact 
he began with the Kingdon and Court- 
nay Stock Company at Albany. Like a 
freshman in college the young recruit 
was put through a “course of sprouts” 
by jolly Tom Wise, who was the stage 
manager of the company. Jack’s first 
duty was to look for the key of the cur- 
tain, without which the ingenuous youth 
was told that the curtain could not be 
raised and the performance could not 
begin. Another mythical article which 
he was sent to find was a box of 
wrinkles, which they persuaded him 
was essential to the players for their 
“make up.” 

Had he followed the desires of his 
family, Jack would have been Old Dr. 
Devereaux by this time. His preference 
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for the drama caused a seven years 
breach. between “the family” and him- 
self, but so severely was he bitten by the 
stage bug that he kept right on treading 
the boards. And later on he had an op- 
portunity to impersonate extreme types 
of college boys, as the drunken student 
in “Just Out of College,” and Colton, 
the bad boy in “Brown of Harvard.” 
This season after a flying trip, with 
“The Aviator” and a trial of “Marriage 
a la Carte,” Jack has been helping to 
make them chuckle at “Baby Mine.” 
When Ernest Glendinning was sum- 
moned to another production, his part 
of seventy-eight “sides” was handed on 
a Thursday to Devereaux, who got “up” 
in the part, and went on and gave a 
good performance at the Saturday 
matinée. And this without a rehearsal! 
Evidently his “polling” for examinations 
at college had made Jack that rara avis 
of theatricals—a “quick study.” 


Lawrence Wheat 


ONE could hardly expect a man to 
be afflicted with the stage-struck fever 
in the home of the fragrant stogie, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. And yet that 
is what happened to Lawrence Wheat. 
To make it worse, “Larry” went to col- 
lege in Little Washington at “W and 
J” as the institution is called in Western 
Pennsylvania. This college town was 
quite unmolested by touring attractions 
except those of the most primitive sort. 
In Washington and Jefferson the young 
Larry dabbled at athletics, but he shone 
as an end man of the college minstrel 
show, which was the only form of drama 
presented by the collegians. The future 
comedian was in the class of—well, 
never mind, light hair does make a man 
look a little younger than he really is. 

In Wheeling, one of the mainstays of 
the fashionable Players Club was this 
same Lawrence Wheat. They put on 
such plays as “Sweet Lavender.” And 
seeking a wider appreciation, these so- 
ciety players went barn-storming among 
the near-by towns with a triple bill con- 
sisting of “Lend Me Five Shillings,” 
“A Happy Pair,” and “A Game of 
Cards.” Probably you think that Larry 
uplifted the stage in his interpretation 












of their juvenile réles, but you are mis- 
taken, for on these road tours, he acted 
as musical director, playing the piano 
in the orchestra. 


A Thespian Jack-of-All-Trades 


VARIOUS lines of business claimed 
the youth after he left college and he 
sold everything from beer to automo- 
biles. One of his favorite occupations, 
was that of a traveling piano salesman. 
The method was to place a piano on a 
wagon, start out across the country, 
and play the instrument until some one 
bought it. In time Larry tired of being 
a Jack-of-all-trades, and went East to 
become an apprentice in that tempera- 
mental trade, the stage. His sister, Mme. 
Kate Rolla, who had been singing in 
grand opera, by no means encouraged 
him in his intention, but after the man- 
ner of the stage-struck, he heeded 
neither encouragement nor opposition. 
Larry admits that he started out in 
the chorus of “Mamzelle ’Awkins,” 
which admission is in itself a sign that 
he had the elements of success. 

Next followed a small part with “The 
Girl from up There,” and then, with 
the exception of the usual season in 
stock work, he appeared in a succession 
of musical plays. In “Sergeant Brue” 
it was only a “bit” which he played but 
his minister crook in the “Put Me in 
My Little Cell” song, stood out more 
clearly than other parts of many “sides.” 
And the next season found Larry as 
Stub Talmage in “The College Widow.” 
Again he depicted a college man in “Go- 
ing Some” as Wallingford Speed of 
Yale, where he was a near-athlete pos- 
ing as the real thing. And according to 
the present day trend in theatricals, 
they call upon Lawrence Wheat when- 
ever they need a certain type of vigorous 
young American. If the part be that of a 
college boy, Larry does not affect the 
hat-turned-up-in-front of a correspond- 
ence school graduate, but makes him 
a “regular fellow.” 


From the Senate to the Stage 


IN ALFRED KAPPELER we find an 
“American case with a Swiss move- 
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ment,” in that he was born in Switzer- 
land of Swiss-American parentage. He 
is probably the only man who ever 
found his way to the stage from the 
United States Senate. As a boy, “Kap” 
was a page in that august body and be- 
came a protégé of Leland Stanford and 
John J. Ingalls. At the death of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s father, young 
Kappeler. accompanied the senatorial 
funeral party from the capitol to Cali- 
fornia in his capacity of page. Leland 
Stanford saw signs of talent in the boy 
and wanted to educate him in his Cali- 
fornia university. But Alfred finally en- 
rolled at Swarthmore, in the vicinity of 
the Quaker City. 

At this Pennsylvania college Kappeler 
was a versatile youth. Besides studying 
to become a Bachelor of Letters, he 
found time enough to be a member of 
the football and track teams, swimming 
champion, soloist on the Glee Club, and 
a player on the Mandolin Club. Also at 
this time “Kap” made his first stab at 
the defenseless drama as one of the 
principals in an amateur production of 
“1492” in his home town of Washing- 
ton. The life behind the curtain, how- 
ever, did not beckon him strongly until 
he had tried somerother vocation. 

It was the mercantile business which 
absorbed this collegian after he left 
Swarthmore, . but his athletic nature 
could’ not stand the close confinement. 
And having a voice among his youthful 
assets, he invested that capital in a 
stage career, beginning with Sousa’s 
opera, “The Bride Elect.” Soon. we find 
him in the quartette of “Way Down 
East” in which he “doubled in brass” by 
playing the accompaniment for “All 
Bound ’Round with a Woolen String” 
on the violin, an instrument which he 
had cast aside for the mandolin, that he 
might join the college Mandolin Club. 
Thereafter “Kap” appeared in all va- 
rieties of the drama—singing “The 
Palms” in ‘The Old Homestead,” play- 
ing the tenor role of “Florodora” down 
in Havana, grand operatizing with 
Savage’s “Parsifal” company, and drill- 
ing with “The Boys of Company B.” 
After his success in vaudeville with 
“The Love Waltz,” Charles Frohman 
drafted Kappeler for a part in “The 
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Arcadians.” And this season has found 
him again in vaudeville with his own 
classic offering, “A Grecian Garden.” 
With a répertoire including everything 
from rustic drama to Wagnerian opera, 
there is no telling what this Jack-of-all- 
plays will play next. 


Wallace McCutcheon 


FROM mechanical engineer to actor, 
is the metamorphosis of Wallace Mc- 
Cutcheon. It was in Hoboken that 
“Wally” started his mechanical studies, 
at Stevens’ Preparatory School. From 
theré to Cornell was the next step in his 
line of march. At the Ithaca university, 
the engineer-to-be delved not at all into 
the mysteries of college theatricals but 
his chief relaxation from study was 
football. During his collegé years, Wal- 
lace spent two summers toiling in the 
iron mills of Messrs. Lindsay and Mc- 
Cutcheon (a relative) in Pittsburg. By 
the sweat of his brow the pampered col- 
lege boy earned the princely sum of 
three dollars per day—which lasted 
from eight o’clock till five. Again after 
he left his alma mater this mechanical 
youth went to work at Canastoga, New 
York, in the shops of the American Bio- 
graph Company, one of the moving- 
picture pioneers, of which McCutcheon’s 
father was the manager. The prosaic 
duties of assembling parts and: testing 
the machines palled on “Wally” in time; 
he came to be in a “receptive mood.” 

In this state of mind he grasped the 
offer which Fred Proctor gave him of a 
job in his stock company up in Harlem. 
Here “Wally” was assistant stage man- 
ager under Hugh Ford, and the youth 
who afterwards supported stars had to 
support himself on a salary of fifteen 
dollars per week. That is, he would 
have had a hard time, except for the 
fact that he was a better pinochle player 
than he was an actor, and his winnings 
from Ford helped him to procure some 
of the niceties of life as she is lived in 
Harlem. 


An Interval of “Filming” 


ALTHOUGH none of the McCutch- 
eon family had ever been on the stage, 
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years before, Wallace’s father had been 
the owner of the Grand Opera House in 
Brooklyn and had entertained at his 
home some of the stars who played 
there. Among the actors whom the lad 
met in that way was William Collier, 
who now gave Wallace an opening with 
his company appearing in “The Dic- 
tator,” where the new recruit played 
“bits” and was stage manager. 

After several seasons with Collier and 
in western drama, Wally’s theatrical 
career was interrupted by the illness of 
his father, which necessitated his taking 
charge of the biograph studio for eight 
months, In this capacity he had com- 
plete charge of the production of all 
pictures. And once in a while he would 
have to play a part when the scenario 
demanded a man with some particular 
ability. For instance, in a film called 
“The Elopement,” the leading man was 
required to ride horseback and rescue 
a girl on a runaway steed, then to drive 
the motor car in which they eloped, and 
finally to swim ashore with the damsel 
after the explosion of a motor boat. As 
there was no regular player who com- 
bined all those feats of dexterity, the 
athletic McCutcheon stepped in to do 
these Barnum and Bailey features. 


From Iron Mill to Footlights 


IT was “The Girls of Gottenburg” 
which accomplished the downfall of 
Wallace McCutcheon, for in the com- 
pany of those fascinating maidens, he 
sang and danced for the first time. In 
the part of a German fop he whirled 
through the measures of a song called 
“The Ladies’ Pet” along with Edith 
Kelley, now Mrs. Frank Gould. Then - 
Marie Cahill enlisted his talents, “raising 
the ante” to three musical numbers, in 
which he assisted. Next it was four 
songs with “The Wife Tamers”—who 
failed to tame the public. And then we 
find him as the leading juvenile with 
“The Slim Princess,” playing opposite 
the slender and sprightly Elsie_ Janis. 
Were the old-time melodramas now in 
vogue, one could find in Wallace Mc- 
Cutcheon’s life a striking title for such 
a work—“From an Iron Mill to the 
Footlights.” 
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Effingham Pinto 


PROBABLY few players have gone 
through more obstacles to a stage ca- 
reer than Effingham Pinto, With him 
the stage’ bug started its deadly work 
back in school days in the quietude of 
aristocratic Plainfield. There the boy 
played leading parts in the school pro- 
ductions of such plays as “A Box of 
Monkeys” and “Jane.” When he arrived 
at Yale the amateur Thespian entered 
the trials for the cast of the sophomore 
play presented by his class. As a test of 
his dramatic ability, Pinto was told to 
read passages from “The Rivals” and 
“The School for Scandal.” The jury 
decided that he was not the stuff of 
which actors are made, and they turned 
down the coming actor. Oh, you college 
politics ! 

When he left New Haven, Pinto 
wrestled with the usual family objec- 
tions to his desire to go on the stage. 
And he tried his hand in the Designing 
Department of a Fifth Avenue interior 
decorating company. Next he dabbled 
at finance with a Wall Street firm. Too 


much inspection of the rise and fall of 
the market affected his eyes, and as a 
result he went blind for six weeks. 
Pinto was unable to see or to work for 


half a year and the doctors insisted that 
he must do nothing which confined him 
indoors during the- day. 

Following this siege, the Plainfield 
youth “took the jump” and became a 
student at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts. After graduation he ap- 
peared with their stock company at the 
Empire Theatre matinées. Then came 
“The Climax” of his ambitions when 
Joe Weber engaged him as Pietro in 
the play of that name, Doubling as an 
actor and a pianist, Pinto made a real 
hit in this part, and after the long Broad- 
way run, he appeared with Marie Doro 
in the London production of the little 
drama. This season has found Effing- 
ham Pinto in the all star cast of 
“Diplomacy.” And yet this is the same 
man who could not “make” the sopho- 
more play in college—which brings us 
back to our original suggestion: that 
the universities do their share toward 
training the actors of to-morrow. Here 
was only one of the many boys who had 
dramatic ability, and yet whose aspira- 
tions were actually discouraged at col- 
lege. But it is the way of men who 
would become actors that no matter 
what stands in the road, they plunge on 
until they have taken their place in that 
army of art known as “the profession.” 
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F COURSE, I believe in votes for 
women,” said Lillian Russell as 
she liberally sprinkled her grape- 

fruit with sugar and then added a tea- 
spoonful of Maraschino. 

“You know, my dear mother was one 
of the first to espouse the woman’s suf- 
frage cause in this country—the tenets 
of wcman’s rights were impressed upon 
me before I could understand thorough- 
ly just what they meant. 


“Personally, I do not know whether 
I would vote or not. If I did, some one 
of the newspapers probably would say 
I did it for advertisement.” 

We were at breakfast in Miss Rus- 
sell’s living-room in her apartment at 
one of Chicago’s big hotels. The party 
included another woman and a man 
who had been bidden to the “déjeuner'ad 
la fourchette,’ and the conversation had 
taken the suffrage turn from Miss Rus- 
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sell’s saying that some voter had asked 
her if she wanted to vote. 

The shades were up and the morning 
sun was streaming into the room, but 
with the frankness for which Miss Rus- 
sell is noted among her friends, she 
had seated herself facing the windows. 
Her hair was pinned simply up at the 
crown and her delicate skin was guilt- 
less of any make-up—even the eye- 
brows and lashes had put off their ha- 
bitual coat of mascara and disclosed 
themselves to be golden in color instead 
of brown. 

A loose -gown of pinkish lavender 
seemed to tint her cheeks with its glow; 
her eyes looked a bit tired. As it was 
the night after the opening of her newest 
play, she certainly had nothing to fear 
from the searching morning light. 


Fair, Frank and Philosophic 


LILLIAN RUSSELL is the frankest 
and most straightforward woman I have 
ever known. She is absolutely without a 
single strain of coquettishness—she 
never tries to “put on” anything that she 
is not; she is as matter of fact about 
herself as though she were freckled and 
cross-eyed. 

“While perhaps I might not care to 
vote, myself,” she continued, as the 
waiter placed a chop and some sliced 
tomato before her and uncovered a pack 
of toast, “yet I can see what a great 
thing it would be for women—the wom- 
en who work in stores, factories and 
offices, for instance. 

“Fortunately, I belong to a profession 
where a woman is paid more for the 
same effort than is a man. An actress 
always can command a higher salary 
than an actor in the same line. 

“However, I think the greatest and 
most interesting thing about this ‘votes 
for women’ question is its moral aspect. 
Always woman has gotten what she 
wanted because she was a woman. Man 
has given to her sex what he would have 
denied her as a human being. It has al- 
ways hurt me to have (as every woman 
since Eve has had to do) to cajole a 
man into giving me things that are 
mine by right.” 

As Miss Russell said this, I wondered 
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if this was not the secret of her unsuc- 
cessful married life. For many years, 
when the would-be newspaper humorist 
fails to land the mother-in-law joke, the 
married-man-staying-out-late joke, or 
the young-bride-and-her-biscuit joke, he 
has fallen back on Lillian Russell’s 
marriages. It is as hard to make the 
average reader believe that Lillian Rus- 
sell has been married only three times 
as it is that she is not of the same age 
as the Divine Sarah. 


Concerning Men 


MEN—even husbands—want to be 
flattered all the time. They cannot stand 
the truth from a woman, and as Lillian 
Russell is a stickler for truth, the three 
men she married probably spent some 
bad quarters of hours, before she sepa- 
rated from them. : 

She neither flatters- nor cares for 
flattery—this may seem strange to peo- 
ple who do not know the woman who 
probably has had more complimentary 
incense burned before her beauty than 
was incinerated for Cleopatra. 

I remember once when another 
woman, who was a great admirer of the 
actress, said—‘“Nellie,” (Miss Russell’s 
friends call her Nellie) “you are the 
prettiest thing God ever made!” She an- 
swered—“If you think so, I am glad.” 

“T like women better than men,” said 
Miss Russell, as she buttered her toast, 
“and I think perhaps women like me 
better than men do. I know that some 
of my most loyal friends are of my own 
sex. I do not find them as selfish as 
men. 

“Did you ever realize that most men 
say ‘I love you’ as though they were giv- 
ing you something of priceless worth? 
And did you ever mark how utterly 
surprised they are when you refuse the 
wonderful token? When a woman says 
‘I love you,’ she tells it in a totally differ- 
ent way. 

“A man seems to think that when he 
says ‘I love you,’ the last word has been 
spoken and there is nothing else to be 
desired, but a woman ever after conse- 


crates herself to the man to whom she 


speaks the fateful words. 
“Tt is only after a woman has had 
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much experience that she becomes philo- 
sophical and takes life as it comes.” 

“And have you taken it as it comes?” 
I asked. 

“T have had to,” she returned quickly. 
“We all have to take life as it comes, 
but the secret of happiness is in being 
able to look at life impersonally. 

“Do you know,” she continued, as 
she sipped her coffee, “that I think there, 
perhaps, is where the greatest difference 
lies between men and women. Nature 
has made man a ‘good forgetter,’ but a 
woman ‘remembers always,’ and be- 
side that, everything is looked at from 
a personal standpoint by a woman, 
while a man is quite able to divorce 
himself from anything with equanimity 
—and this includes his love, his religion, 
his pet theory, or his wife.” 


Age and the Actress 


ONE who does not know Lillian Rus- 
sell hardly would expect her to talk phi- 
losophy at the breakfast table, but, like 
all women who have come to know 
things, Miss Russell is a true philos- 
cpher. 

I spoke to her that morning of a little 
conversation I overheard in the street- 
car while coming down. One woman 
said—“I saw Lillian Russell last night!” 
“How did she look?” eagerly asked the 
other. ‘““Marvelously for her age,” said 
the first woman. “How old do you think 
she really is?” asked an eager listener. 
“Oh, about sixty,” answered the first. 

“T expect to become a second ‘She’ 
said Miss Russell with a merry laugh. 
’ “Doddering old men have the nerve to 
say that they went to school with Lillian 
Russell, when I was educated at a girls’ 
seminary. I have had great grand- 
mothers tell of how intimate they were 
with me when I was in my ’teens. At 
sixteen, I was singing at Tony Pastor’s 
and they were probably bringing their 
daughters to hear me—but as my be- 
loved Marcus Aurelius says—‘Let peo- 
ple’s tongues and actions be what they 
will, my business is with myself only.’ 

“T presume that every woman in pub- 
lic life hears more or less of lies that 
have been said about her, and she 
comes in time to regard them of so 
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little consequence that she does not even 
take the trouble to deny them. I have 
become very skeptical of everything that 
I read of any woman, either ancient or 
modern. Do you know, I doubt if Cleo- 
patra was half as black as she was 
painted.” 

“She wasn’t painted black,” I inter- 
posed, “just gilded.” 

“Well, I don’t believe that all the 
gilding was as ‘yellow’ as painted, then. 
Women are only beginning to come into 
their own. In the past ages, the woman 
without charm was worse off than the 
heroine of that delightful Barry com- 
edy, ‘What Every Woman Knows,’ for 
nowadays a woman may at least be 
frank once in a while and in Cleopatra’s 
time—if we may believe history—she 
always had to live up to some man’s 
ideal or judgment of her, 

“You know, and I know, a man’s ideal 
of woman is absolutely funny. For in- 
stance, he unhesitatingly would say ‘My 
mother’ were he asked for his ideal of 
womanliness, and yet he invariably 
marries a woman who is as far from the 
mind and temperament of his maternal 
ancestor as possible. A man’s wife and 
his mother are usually as much alike as 
oil and water.” 

Here the breakfast came to an end 
as the waiter arrived to remove the 
dishes. A newspaper artist was an- 
nounced. Naturally, one would have ex- 
pected’ Miss Russell to have looked at 
least in a hand mirror which lay on a 
near-by table, but such a thing never 
seemed to occur to her. Instead, she 
seated herself comfortably, facing the 
window, in the most uncompromising 
light possible. . 

I remarked upon the unconsciousness 
of this proceeding and Miss Russell an- 
swered with perfect naiveté—“I thought 
if I sat where he could see me plainly, 
he would get through quicker.” 


Miss Russell without Her Make-up 


FOR the benefit of those who are al- 
ways anxious to know how Miss Russell 
looks off the stage, I might describe her 
appearance that morning. Her hair, 
which has not lost its youthful blonde 
tint and which is guiltless of bleach, was 


























simply combed back from her face and 
pinned up at the back. Her eyebrows 
and lashes, which are golden brown, 
made her look more blonde than when 
they are darkened, as they usually are. 

I once heard Miss Russell read with 
great appreciation, excerpts from a his- 
tory of Egypt which told of the ladies 
of that epoch and how they considered 
it immodest to appear in public without 
enhancing their beauty with unguents 
and creams. 

Miss Russell is rarely seen in public 
‘without a slight darkening of her long, 
thick lashes and at least a tinting to 
deeper red, of her beautiful mouth, She 
always carries with her an exquisite 
vanity box, from which she repairs any 
slight imperfections of her complexion 
at any time needed, and she hands it to 
you much as a man hands his cigaret 
case, with the question—“Don’t you 
want to ‘doll’ up a little?” 

However, this morning the “doll up” 
procedure had not been a part of Miss 
Russell’s grooming, so her beautiful 
blonde skin showed its natural tints— 
which are as delicate and opaline as the 
pink and white one sometimes sees in 
the under side of a conch shell. 

Her loose house gown was of pinkish 
lavender and white lace and seerned to 
suit her so well that I idly wondered 
why I never had seen her wear the color 
before. Her hands were unornamented 
with rings, and her feet were in soft 
slippers of lavender. 

She was, in fact, the Lillian Russell 
that is well known to her friends—a 
beautiful woman of great common sense, 
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who really thinks no more of her ap- 
pearance than any other woman of this 
day and generation of perfect cleanli- 
ness and good grooming. 

She has, like many other women, 
learned that the woman of philosophical 
bent, buoyant hope and sympathy with 
all phases of life, is the one who stays 
young and beautiful. 


A Disciple of Aurelius 


IN TALKING to the artist on this 
point, she said—“TIt’s all in the mind. It 
is the supreme element in human com- 
position. Mentality rules matter, and 
that which we know as the body is large- 
ly subject to the will.” 

As she sat there in the morning light, 
while the artist was eagerly transferring 
her features to his paper, I idly turned 
over the pages of her much marked and 
interlined Marcus Aurelius and read the 
following, which was strongly under- 
scored : 

Rely upon yourself, for it is the 
nature of the principle which rules 
within us, to be satisfied with honesty, 
and the inward quiet consequent upon 


It....0. Rub out the colors of imagina- 
tion. Do not suffer your passions to 
make a puppet of you...... Confine 


your care to the present. Look 
through that which happens either to 
yourself or to another. Do not trouble 
yourself about other people’s faults, 
but leave them to those who must 
answer for them. 

As I finished, I looked at the fair, un- 
lined face of Lillian Russell and decided 
that it was the ascendency of her mind 
which made her ever young. 
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ANNIE YEAMANS, one of the oldest active members of the theatrical profession in 
this country, will be recalled by present day theatre-goers for her amusing performances 
in the later musical comedies produced by Charles Dillingham. 


HE most tuneful song an actor 

ever hears is the rat-tat of the 

applause that rolls over the foot- 
lights. No disciples of Thespis ever 
become so calloused or indifferent to 
this song, as to fail to fee] a quicken- 
ing of the pulse when their efforts 
find ready appreciation by the judges 
who sit “out in front.” 

But, while applause is meat and 
drink to the professional life of the 
actor, it should always be of the sort 
that is genuine and unforced. It 
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should, to be really worth anything, 
come from spontaneous enthusiasm 
and find its inspiration in genuine en- 
joyment of the work of the actor. 
Personally, I have had only one ex- 
perience, during my stage life, when 
I enjoyed the benefit of a clacque— 
and then it was a harmless sort of 
clacque, consisting of one misguided 
friend. This one experience, however, 
was more than sufficient to convince 
me that it is hardly “good medicine” 
for the stage worker to place depend- 




















SIXTY-FIVE YEARS ON THE STAGE. 


ence upon personal liking or inspired 
enthusiasm for his applause. 

About eight or nine years ago, I was 
appearing in a piece the name of 
which escapes me. I was playing an 
Irish character part, along the lines of 
those with which I am generally 
identified. I had some fears and mis- 
givings as to the success of our play, 
and, notwithstanding that I had been 
appearing in public for well over a 
half-century, I was nervous, yes, very 
nervous. In short, I was stricken 
with a most terrible attack of stage 
fright. 

During a conversation with a phy- 
sician friend, on the day we were to 
open on Broadway, I mentioned the 
fact that I was looking ahead with 
considerable dread to our opening. 
He reassured me, saying it was all a 
matter of mind. In other words, he 
went on to explain, he felt sure that 
if I knew I had a friend sitting out in 
front, who would be appreciative of 
my efforts and applaud at the psycho- 
logical moment, I would gain confi- 
dence in myself and quickly forget my 
nerves. 

The outcome of our chat was, that 
my friend arranged to be sitting in 
the front row when the curtain went 
up. Furthermore, he was to act as my 
clacque, my own little, private, per- 
sonal applause factory, and encourage 
me in every way possible. 

Now, my physician friend either 
found the piece unusually diverting 
and my own work particularly appeal- 
ing, or felt that it was so palpably 
bad and hopeless that it required 
heroic measures, for he indulged in 
applause in most generous meed. As 
a matter of fact, he became very 
strenuous. My everf appearance on 
the stage was signaled by a solo ova- 
tion, and, at the end of each scene, he 
became positively boisterous. But, 
unfortunately for him, he overdid it, 
and, during a scene when he was 
“raising the roof” with his applause, 


I overheard an auditor very caustic- 
ally suggest that I had purchased his 
ticket for him. 

Two or three times during the 
progress of the play, an usher ap- 
proached my friend and remonstrated 
with him, requesting that he tone 
down his demonstrations of approval. 
But he, brave soul, never grew dis- 
couraged. In my own amusement and 
acute interest, I did, as a matter of 
fact, quite forget my nerves. 

Strangely enough, though I dare 
say there was a very good reason for 
it, our play did not receive the same 
unqualified endorsement from the rest 
of our audience. The doctor, mean- 
while, to use a colloquialism, was 
“getting in bad.” 

During a very quiet scene in the 
third and last act, my attention was 
diverted from the stage to the seat 
occupied by the doctor. He was in 
the midst of a heated argument with 
the ushering force, I was horrified, 
finally, to see him assisted, none too 
gently, either, from his seat and out 
of the theatre, via the center aisle. He 
was valiantly resisting, but I saw him 
disappear from view in the general 
direction of the exit. 

The sequel to the story has its 
humorous side. It seems the doctor 
attempted to continue the argument 
with the manager of the house, out 
in the lobby. The manager, though 
generally a patient soul and used to 
being harried by all sorts of incidents, 
finally invoked the aid of the law in 
the person of an imposing appearing 
bluecoat. The brass-buttoned hero 
and guardian of the people’s rights, 
assisted my belligerent clacquer to 
the station house. There he was 
placed in durance vile, on a charge of 
disorderly conduct and disturbing the 
peace. 

I made all haste, the minute the 
play was over and I could get out of 
the theatre, to inquire as to his where- 
abouts. I went at once to the police 
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station. Fortunately, I was able to 
convince the presiding genius that my 
friend should be released. It cost him 
a fine of ten good dollars, and a very 
nourishing and well delivered lecture 
on conduct in public places, in gen- 
eral, and in theatres, in particular. 
’. When the doctor and myself were 
once: more safely landed on the side- 
walk, he assumed a solemn expression 
- of countenance, raised his right hand 
to high Heaven, and avowed that 
never again would he undertake to 
play the part of a one-horse clacque 
—not even for me, good friends 
though we were. 

Since then, I always have been con- 
tent to take whatever measure of ap- 
plause came my way, through the 
regular channels. 

When one has been an actress for 
sixty-five years, it is only natural 
there should have been a thousand 
and* one incidents, often amusing, 
sometimes tragic, happening along 
the way. 

‘When I made my initial public 
bow, I was a mere slip of a girl, ten 
years old. The play in which I made 
my début as a sure-enough actress 
was called “The Farmer’s Daughter,” 
a comedy-drama of a type now hope- 
lessly old-fashioned and passé, but at 
that time considered very “high-class” 
indeed. It was produced in Melbourne, 
Australia, and my father and mother, 
both, were members of the company. 
This company, incidentally, was a 
rather interesting aggregation of 
players. They offered everything con- 
ceivable in the way of entertainment. 
One night we would appear in farce, 
another night we would court the 
tragic muse, and, then again, we 
would blossom forth in opera. 

The present day generation talks 
of versatility! In those piping times, 
the lot of the stage worker was one of 
unusual hardship and the roses were 
few and far between. Great adapta- 
bility was an absolute essential to 
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continuance in a profession demand- 
ing so much, and a good physical 
equipment was the very best asset the 
actor could possess. 

Companies were not whirled from 
city to city, for engagements of one 
week in each place, in luxuriously 
fitted trains, traveling at sixty miles 
an hour. Rather, the actor in those 
days counted himself lucky that he 
was able to jolt and jog along, over 
rough country roads, via the horse 
and wagon, or oxen team, instead of 
having to walk. 

The status of the actor in those 
early years of my experience was not 
on anything like so high a plane of 
esteem as it has become in later years. 
The stage worker was popularly con- 
sidered to be of another world, as it 
were, and worthy people generally 
looked at him askance and as of some 
peculiar stratum of civilization. 

For five years, from 1846 to 1851, I 
continued with my parents, playing 
many kinds of parts, in all sorts of 
plays and entertainments. I developed 
into a good acrobat and dancer, and 
often was called upon to do a special- 
ty along these lines in pieces in which 
I had no other part. 

When I was fifteen years of age, I 
was apprenticed to a circus as a bare- 
back rider. Rather a startling jump 
from the playing of child parts. But 
it was not considered at all unusual, 
as the different branches of the the- 
atrical business were then much more 
closely allied than they are now. 

The circuses in 1846 were not any- 
thing like the monster affairs of the 
present. They resembled them only 
in that they had a ring—a very small 
one—and the performance was given 
under canvas, as in fact, were most of 
the theatrical productions, proper, on 
tour in Australia. The side-show and 
the street parade were then unknown. 

My first public appearance as a 
bareback rider was made in a towmn 
named Bendigo, in Australia. I recall 
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it vividly through all these years, be- 
cause it is the only time I remember 
having forgotten my “lines.” I was 
nervous and flustered, and very, very 
anxious, because my mother and 
father were watching me and counted 
upon my success. It seemed a most 
wonderful thing to me—in fact, quite 
the most wonderful thing in the 
world—and I stood in the little com- 
mon dressing-tent, patting my big 
bay horse. The circus owners had 
given him to me because he had a 
back as broad as a barn door, and it 
did not seem possible that any human 
being could fall off. But I accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible, and 
did fall off. I mentioned this as 
being the only time I forgot my 
“lines” and the “lines” in this case 
were my reins, which, in my excite- 
ment I completely forgot constituted 
part of the horse’s equipment. I en- 
deavored to go through the regular 
routine, as taught me by the ring 
master, but, alas and alack, while I 
was daintily balancing myself upon 
my toes, I lost my balance and took a 
very inartistic, but jarring, “header” 
onto the anything but soft earthen 
floor of the ring. 

I did much better on succeeding at- 
tempts and felt as proud as any 
monarch as I flipped through the pa- 
per rings. I continued as a circus rider 
for two years and then the great event 
of my life took place. I met my future 
husband, Edward Yeamans. He was a 
circus clown. We were married short- 
ly afterward, when I was seventeen 
years of age. Mr. Yeamans was a 
very clever and versatile performer, 
and we had but little difficulty in keep- 
ing steadily at work. 

We toured Australia, season after 
season, working in the same circus 
rings, for nine years, with various 
circus organizations. In 1863, when I 
was twenty-six years of age, we went 
on a tour of Java, Singapore, Hong- 
kong and Shanghai. We met with 
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varying degrees of success, in the 
main, however, being fairly prosper- 
ous. After about eight months of this 
tour, our manager was taken ill and 
we were all thrown upon our own re- 
sources. ; 

Unfortunately, it is only too true 
that the professional people of those 
days were notoriously improvident. It 
was generally a case of easy come, 
easy go, and the devil take care of the 
rest. My husband was not a financial 
genius, and, in the parlance of the 
theatre, we were “stranded” in 
Shanghai. 

Things looked pretty black for us 
—thousands of miles from home, no 
money and no prospects. I was “down 
in the mouth” more than once. I had 
my baby with me and she was a great 
burden and care. Finally, just when 
the clouds showed the least promise 
of sunshine, Mr. Yeamans and I met 
another professional soldier of for- 
tune, named Risley. Like ourselves, 
Risley had nothing much but hope 
and optimism, and his ability as a per- 
former, as stock in trade. At any rate, 
we formed a company of players, re- 
cruiting our members from other 
temporarily disabled brethren and 
sisters in woe. 

We went to Japan, where we of- 
fered various sorts of entertainment 
for the delectation of our almond- 
eyed friends and such Europeans and 
Americans as happened to be there. 

At about this time I was beginning 
to realize that my forte lay in char- 
acter acting, rather than in acrobatic 
work and I made a mental resolve 
that my future should be carved out 
away from the tanbark and the flying 
trapeze. I took advantage of every- 
thing that suggested aid in my acting 
development. 

In 1864, after completing our tour 
of Japan, it was decided that we 
should undertake a jaunt across the 
five thousand miles of the Pacific 
Ocean and visit America. If you are 
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at all acquainted with the itinerant 
disposition of the stage worker, you 
will readily appreciate that such a 
trip, even under the rather primitive 
conditions of travel then existing, did 
not inspire us with any great mis- 
givings. 

We landed in San Francisco, early 
in 1864, after a rough and tumble 
voyage in a sailing vessel—it being 
the most economical mode of travel 
open to us. 

In San Francisco, we joined an 
American circus, and for three years 
we traveled through the far western 
country. I managed to gain consider- 
able experience in character acting, at 
odd times, during these three years, 
with various organizations, but the 
lack of money was just as urgently 
felt then as at any time. 

In 1867, Mr. Yeamans died, and, 
left alone, I decided to try my for- 
tunes in New York. I had to keep on 
working. After a trying and tedious 
trip across the continent, I landed, 
right side up, in “Little Old New 
York.” 

Then my troubles commenced in 
earnest. Unknown, without any repu- 
tation as an actress, I had difficulties 
galore in convincing anybody that I 
was a sure-enough, honest-to-good- 
ness actress. After many heartaches 
and disappointments, however, I 
managed to secure an engagement. 
Mrs. F. B. Conway, at that time man- 
aging a stock-company in Brooklyn, 
gave me a chance to show. what I 
could do. My first New York appear- 
ance was in a play called “Griffith 
Gaunt,” a piece which had been adapt- 
ed for our stage by Augustin Daly, 
then a young man. Sallie Hinckley, of 
California, was our leading woman. 
Another early New York engagement 
was in “The Octoroon,” a most popu- 
lar play in its day. 

In the early ’7o’s I joined forces 
with G. L. Fox, who will doubtless 
be recalled by the older generations of 
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theatre-goers. The piece was, of 
course, “Humpty-Dumpty.” 

The next year, 1871, I went into the 
Varieties, or, as it is now called, 
Vaudeville. This venture was made 
with Josh Hart. Then I formed a con- 
nection with those two notable fig- 
ures in American theatrical history— 
Harrigan and Hart. This connection 
was destined to last for over twenty 
years. I was with Harrigan and Hart 
in their best known productions, not- 
ably, “Old Lavender,” “The Mulli- 
gan Guard,” “Squatter Sovereignty,” 
“McSorley’s Flirtation,” ‘“Cordelia’s 
Aspirations” and “The O’Reagans.” 

It is an interesting sidelight, but, 
from the beginning of my career as an 
actress, which really began with my 
work in New York, I have always 
been recognized as a delineator of 
Irish characters. In fact, I became so 
identified with this class of work, that 
managers would not engage me for 
anything else. I often regretted this, 
as I was well able, on account of my 
training, to play a wide variety of 
parts. 

During all the years I have been 
on the stage, I have never been a 
leading lady—although, once or 
twice, when the managers were look- 
ing the other way, I did sneak in on 
an occasional “grande dame” or 
“straight” part. It may interest my 
readers to know that in line with my 
Irish character work, it was often 
necessary for me to play men’s parts. 
I do not know why this was so, but it 
may have been due to the scarcity of 
male Irish actors. I can hardly believe 
it was due to any surpassing skill as 
a male impersonator, on my part, for 
I dare say I looked just as ridiculous 
in male attire as any other woman. 
But whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mains that I often played a man’s 
part. Upon the few occasions when I 
did get a part away from the Irish 
character, I fairly reveled in it. But 
the hard-hearted and hard-headed 

































men of business who were my mana- 
gers, insisted that the public wanted 
me as an “Irisher,” and I was quickly 
relegated to my proper place. I was 
not born in Ireland, but on the Isle 
of Man. Both my parents, my 
mother and my father, were profes- 
sional people. 

In 1902, I felt that I had about 
served my allotment of time as an ac- 
tress, so I retired. I thought it was 
for all time. My mind was made up to 
spend the remaining years of my 
span, in peace and quiet, finding my 
happiness in the success of my two 
girls, Lydia and Jennie. 

But no sooner had I dropped the 
mantle and donned the house gown, 
than managers began holding out 
tempting offers to return to the stage 
and “have just one more fling at mak- 
ing people laugh and cry.” 

I firmly held my fortress against 
all blandishments and flattering finan- 
cial inducements, though, if I must 
whisper the truth, there were more 
than a few times when I was filled 
with a longing to feel the tread of the 
stage boards under my feet again. 

In 1907, Charles Dillingham, one of 
our prominent managers, lunched 
with his “Aunt Annie” as he was 
pleased to call me, though I feel 
young enough to be a sister to him. 
While we were dallying, laughingly, 
over our coffee, exchanging anecdotes 
and chatter about people and things, 
he gently placed his arm around my 
shoulder, in a comfy sort of fashion, 
and insinuated words of temptation. 
At first, I would not hear of any sug- 
gestions that I should return to the 
stage, but the insidious flatterer paint- 
ed the part he had to offer in such 
roseate hues, that I found my de- 
termination slipping from me, and 
before I knew it I had accepted an 
engagement. 

I came out of my shell on Septem- 
ber 23, 1907, and found myself facing 
an audience at Wallack’s Theatre. I 
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was with Richard Carle in “The 
Hurdy Gurdy Girl,” my engagement 
with Mr. Dillingham to follow shortly 
afterward. In this piece I played the 
part of Sarah Otis. After “The Hur- 
dy Gurdy Girl” I played a short en- 
gagement with “Lil’ Mose,” appear- 
ing as Mrs. Bullfrog Hennesy. Then 
I went with Mr. Dillingham in “The 
Candy Shop,” a musical-comedy. In 
this piece I had a song and dance 
with William Rock and Maudie Ful- 
ton, which was always a “sure-fire” 
hit. 

To a woman who has been on the 
stage for over sixty years, the kind- 
ness and courtesy present in the pro- 
fession to-day is a remarkable thing. 
There is a great spirit of helpfulness 
that was not always to be found dur- 
ing the years of my girlhood on the 
stage. 

Although I had often condemned 
other artistes for “retiring,” only to 
bob back into harness again, I’ll have 
to take it all back, for I went ahead 
and did that very thing. 

Last season I appeared in “The 
Echo.” I was cast for the part of a 
giddy young stenographer, at a sum- 
mer hotel in the mountains. Inasmuch 
as I had not had a very wide experi- 
ence with stenographers, I went down 
to a business college and obtained per- 
mission to stay around and watch the 
young women at work. I also took a 
few lessons on the typewriter, and it 
was a matter of much gossip and 
speculation on the part of the young 
people attending the school as to 
what an ancient person like myself 
could want learning typewriting and 
stenography. I told one young girl, 
in strictest confidence, that it was my 
intention to assume a position as 
stenographic expert in The Old La- 
dies’ Home. She was content, but 
hardly satisfied with this explanation. 

If our audiences got one-half as 
much fun watching my work at the 
typewriter, as I did in playing the 
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part, then they certainly enjoyed it to - 


the utmost. . 
And now, what do you think? I am 
. in vaudeville, no more, no less! How 
different it is from the Varieties of the 
days when I went into it with Josh 
. Hart! I was playing a recent engage- 


ment at Hammerstein’s Victoria The-. 


atre in New York. On the Monday on 
which I opened my engagement at 
the matinée, I was tendered a recep- 


. tion that would have warmed up the- 


cockles of the heart of a jellyfish. The 
old-time theatre-goers who were pres- 
ent in the audience during that week, 
loudly demanded “The Mulligan 
Guards” song, and were not content 
until I did it, along with the dance I 
gave in that piece, over thirty years 
ago. 
Of course, my tendons are not quite 
so elastic as they used to be, but my 
‘shortcomings as a dancer were over- 
looked by the friendly critics out in 
front. I hardly think it would be vio- 
lating a confidence when I tell you 
that more than once during that 
week, I found a little tear slipping 
down my cheek to join with the hap- 
_ py smiles with which I acknowledged 
the applause at the end of my “turn.” 


Physically, I feel as if, like the 
brook, I could go on forever. Now that 
I am back in the thick of it again, I 
would hate to let go. I love the 
glamour of it all, the excitement and 
the applause. If I may be pardoned 
the use of the term, I might say I feel 
like a two-year-old. 

When a person looks back over 
sixty-five years, one sees a whole lot. 
of things in perspective. To me, a 
young woman of seventy-five, it is a 
matter of constant amazement when 
I compare the theatre of to-day with 
what it was when I first put my foot 
on its stage. The most ambitious pro- 
ductions of the past fade into insignif- 
icance when compared with those o 
the present day. 

If I continue as fit as I am now, I 
should like nothing better than to be 
able to write down in my memoirs a 
history of the passing show for a pe- 
riod of seventy-five years—I should 
like to keep in harness until I am 
eighty-five. Then I think I’ll retire in 
real earnest. 
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MISS EDNA GOODRICH (formerly Mrs, Nat. C. Goodwin), Miss Goodrich’s divorce novel, ‘The Deynard 
ivorce,” written since her own recent divorce from Mr. Goodwin, will begin in the next issue of The 
reen Book Album. It is a startling arraignment of New York theatrical and Bohemian life. 
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Palmolive Soap furnishes just the 
protection the skin needs by keeping 
it healthy, firm and soft. 

This is not a new theory. 

It is a fact—old as the Pyramids. 

When ancient Greece and Rome 
were at the height of their glory, palm 
and olive oils were in daily use by the 


most beautiful women of that time. 


The same cleansing and healing 
oils are scientifically blended in 
Palmolive Soap. 


Palmolive contains no free alkali— 
no artificial color—women who prize 
their complexions will use Palmolive 
Soap, and no other. 
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You will be delighted with it. 

It comes to you snow-white, of ex 
quisite texture and fragrance and 
completes the Palmolive Toilet. 

It whitens, softens and invigorates 
the skin, supplementing the benefits 
derived from Palmolive Soap. 

It is essentially a skin protector. 


Used in windy and dusty weather, 
motoring, traveling, or in dusty, 
smoky streets, it prevents damage to 
the delicate skin and keeps the pores 
clean and free from dirt and germs. 

Use Palmolive Cream with Palm- 
olive Soap and have complexion- 
perfection. 
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